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THE PLACE OF IMMORTALITY IN RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


“Tr a man die, shall he live again?” The question is as old 
as Job, nay, in some form or other, probably as old as humanity 
itself. We have but to open the tombs of prehistoric times to 
discover the traces of the food, the weapons, the clothes, orna- 
ments, and utensils with which piety and affection lightened the 
darkness and solitude of the grave. The question is abroad again 
in our day with an insistence begotten of a thousand eager move- 
ments of the mind, and it opens up a vast series of problems far 
beyond the scope of ancient thought. Whatever be the date of 
the book of Job, — whether, with an older generation of scholars, it 
be ascribed to the age of the patriarchs, or, with the newer criti- 
cism, to that of Plato, — the seers and the skeptics of Israel and 
the philosophers of Greece were alike untroubled by the crowd of 
difficulties which beset our imaginations. The relations of body 
and soul through the physical organism, the meaning and the 
worth of life conceived on the colossal scale of modern knowledge, 
the place of the earth in the whole system of the universe, — these 
questions were remote from their ken, and laid no special embar- 
rassments on the freedom of their hope. If, then, I undertake to 
deal in a single essay with this great theme, it is not without a 
full sense of the magnitude of the task. Nor do I forget the 
limitations which must beset my answer. “I think,” said Emer- 
son, “ that one abstains from writing or printing on the immortal- 
ity of the soul because, when he comes to the end of his statement, 
the hungry eyes that run through it close disappointed, the listeners 
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say,‘ That is not here which we desired,’ and I shall be as 
much wronged by their hasty conclusions as they feel themselves 
wronged by my omissions. . . . I mean,” he concludes, “that I 
am a better believer, and all serious souls are better believers in 
the immortality than we can give grounds for.” Who, indeed, 
can say that he sees life steadily and sees it whole? Or who, 
having seen, can find words to declare the vision? The Divina 
Commedia of Evolution can never be written. 


I. 


The student of history finds it natural to approach this great 
inquiry through the past. This method has many advantages. 
For the value which we attach to this belief largely depends upon 
the general value which we attach to life itself, upon the interpre- 
tation which we give to it, upon the significance with which we 
have learned to invest it. We may have the faith of Lotze that 
that will be preserved which is worth preserving. What is the 
judgment in this matter, not of the ultimate Reality, but of those 
who themselves have lived? The record of this lies deep in the 
world’s religions. In the long story of its relation to the unseen, 
mankind has enshrined its finest experience. These phases of 
faith have been wrought out again and again upon a narrower 
field, a more limited scale, perhaps with a clearer view of moral 
issues, with a more direct dependence upon certain great ideas, 
unhampered by perplexities which often rise for us upon the 
margin of our speculation (such as the destiny of infants, or of 
animals). The problem is conceived more simply because its 
essential elements are more easily abstracted. 1 make no apology, 
then, for asking what are the main elements contributed by the 
testimony of the race. 

The time is gone by when it was possible to claim eternal life 
as a universal intuition. The study of anthropology has clearly 
shown that this belief, like so many others, has passed through 
various stages. The child whom Mr. Gladstone heard counting 
“one, two, three, four, a hundred,” represents far more nearly the 
vague and indefinite modes of early thought. The infinite could 
not enter as an object of intellectual apprehension into minds for 
which arithmetic and the science of number were summed up, as 
for an ancient Greek, in “fiving.”” But that in no way impairs its 
value for us. The last of the Tasmanians, living in the stone age 
in our own time, could not have understood the Principia. Does 
that invalidate the laws of motion? The process by which a belief 
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has been attained must not be confounded with its final contents 
or its spiritual implications. The grounds on which it is held, 
and the form in which it is expressed, may have changed again 
and again, but our own verdict upon it is determined by the mode 
in which it is presented to us, and is wholly independent of its 
origin. If it could be proved that all worship was derived lineally 
from the cultus of the dead, what soul of prayer would be now 
impeded in loving self-surrender to the Father of its being? In 
the same manner the conviction that there is that within us which 
will live again, may be traced back historically to the experience 
of the dream and other associated elements of animism ; but how 
much it has dropped, and how much it has assimilated on the 
way! What new motives, analogies, expectations, have enriched 
it! What high exercise of thought has purified it! What far- 
reaching hope has expanded and transformed it! For it is not 
long before the simple prospect of continuance becomes suffused 
with the lights and shadows of the moral life. The ethical demand 
is started, it may be, on the crude basis of valor in fight, or on 
that higher conception of service to the community which gives a 
separate heaven to mothers who died in childbed, or again (as in 
Mexico) to merchants who perished on a journey; or it may take 
a ritual and ceremonial form in the discharge of the obligations 
of holy gifts and observances imposed by the gods. It might be 
interesting to ask whether the punishment of exceptional crime or 
the reward of superior virtue is the first to secure recognition in 
these elementary theodicies: I note now only the early appear- 
ance of the judicial conception (most splendidly illustrated in the 
tombs of the New Empire beside the Nile before the Exodus) 
which places a divine assize at the entrance of the next life, 
determining the lot of the soul for weal or woe. Two forms of 
this doctrine of retribution deserve special notice. 

The philosophy of India soon concentrated itself on the sig- 
nificance of conduct. The naiver thought of the ancient Aryan 
immigrants, which sped the departed to the realm of light on 
wings of flame, was succeeded by an effort at more exact analysis. 
The human agent, it was reasoned, was perpetually productive. 
Thoughts, words, acts, flowed in unceasing stream out of his per- 
sonality. They were not detached, they were connected, insepara- 
bly related both with each other and with him. In other words, 
they had each a moral value. The physical event might pass, but 
there was an ideal world where it remained; and every man was 
forever adding to the sum of these invisible relations by the 
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contributions of each day’s activity. This conception was formu- 
lated, many centuries before Christ, in maxims of which I cite but 
two: “The deed (Karma) does not perish ;”’} and, with a more 
far-reaching significance, though at first with but limited applica- 
tion, “ A man is born into the world that he has made.” 2 Whis- 
pered at the outset with bated breath, a mystery reserved for 
secret discussion, this profound idea was slowly wrought into the 
whole fabric of religious faith. It became the basis of a complete 
scheme of existence, and in the vast spaces of the universe found 
room for the allotment of every gradation of suffering and happi- 
ness to match the varying products of human life. For it was 
soon realized that the sum of a man’s doing is not all of one 
color. Its texture is shot with hues of beauty, but also marred 
with dark stains of sin. The one must receive its appropriate 
felicity, the other could not escape its necessary pain. The con- 
stitution of the universe was essentially moral. It was conducted 
under the unsleeping operation of self-acting law. When the 
good within a man had exhausted its reward, it would be the 
turn of the evil to endure its doom; or when the punishment of 
crime had been completed, the product of virtue would enter on 
its inheritance of joy. There could, under this rule, be neither 
eternal torment nor everlasting bliss. The history of the soul 
presented itself under the aspect of a succession of existences, in 
each of which the active subject was at once working out the 
issues of prior lives, and laying up store of merit or of guilt for 
coming years ; but every life was precisely adjusted to some moral 
antecedent, and represented a stage in the discharge of the accu- 
mulated mass of all the past. By and by this key was naturally 
applied to the life that now is. The vicissitudes of the earthly 
lot found here their adequate interpretation. The glory of the 
prince and the humiliation of the slave, poverty and riches, health 
and sickness, failure and success, —all these were grounded in a 
far-stretching series that ranged into ages almost as remote behind 
as those that imagination saw in front. The illumined eye could 
read back the story of the lives before birth, as it could predict the 
first issues of the life after death. An absolute moral continuity 
knit the whole into one inviolable chain. Each man was at once 
engaged in the double process of fulfilling his past and creating 
his future ; and the codperation of these two factors determined 
all the changes of his chequered career. No other scheme of 


1 Sacred Books of the East, ii. 271, xiv. 116, 310. 
2 §. B. E. xli. 181. 
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thought has held the field through so long a period of time. One 
great religion after another, Brahmanism, Buddhism, the varied 
forms of medieval and modern Hinduism, have all been reared 
upon it. It has satisfied one powerful demand, the craving for 
justice deep seated in the heart. The theory may be wrong, but 
it cannot be alleged that it is not adequate, or that it does not 
explain the facts. No storm-tossed soul has ever, under this faith, 
raised wild cries to heaven, impeaching the fundamental rectitude 
of the world. The book of Job could never have been written 
upon Indian soil. Gods, men and animals, angels above and 
demons below, the manifold series of heavens and hells, the gener- 
ations that have been and those that are to come, have all alike 
been bound together under one everlasting law of right. 

But from the point of view of religion the Hindu scheme had one 
fatal defect. It led to nothing. It was always in process, it was 
never complete. If there was a “ far off divine event” towards 
which the whole creation moved, it was only the great world-con- 
flagration which would terminate this given cycle of material forms, 
and carry on the inextinguishable potencies of moral life into a 
fresh scene of successive evolutions. Fire could not burn nor water 
drown the deathless germs of good and evil, and in due course, 
after the catastrophe, these would emerge in their appropriate 
shapes to run through a new cycle. The administration of the 
world was moral, but this did not require the ultimate triumph of 
the good. The Persian theology worked out a different result 
during a parallel period, on the same basis of absolute justice, 
but with the additional postulate of faith that the rule of God 
must eternally prevail. Ahura Mazda, the omniscient Lord, 
could not be forever baffled by his great antagonist, the spirit of 
the Lie. The kingdom was his, and at last, far off indeed, but 
still at last, his will must be done. The souls of the departed 
passed after death to the judgment seat,’ accompanied by shapes 
of beauty or of ugliness, the counterparts of the lives they had 
just finished. There they were allotted, according to the prepon- 
derance of desert or guilt, to the paradises of Good Thought, 
Good Word and Good Deed, culminating in the Home of Song 
among the praises round Ahura’s throne, or to the hells of Evil 
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1 The details of the ancient Persian eschatology are probably of various dates, 
but their substantial antiquity seems guaranteed by the Greek testimony. The 
materials for the sketch in the text are derived (1) from the Gathas, S. B. E. 
xxxi.; (2) from the Vendidad, ibid. iv. ; and (3) from the later Bundahish, 
ibid. v. 
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Thought and Word and Deed, where sufferings of varying inten- 
sity wrought out their expiation before the advent of the last 
great day. Then came the general resurrection, when long sev- 
ered kin should meet once more, and prepare for the hour of final 
reunion in Ahura’s realm. It was the solemn era known as the 
Srashokereti, the “ making the world move onward” towards 
the goal of good. Not yet indeed would the purification of the 
wicked be quite perfect. That would be accomplished as the old 
world passed into the new. For the earth should be consumed 
with fervent heat. Its solid rocks should become for three days 
like molten metal, through which the righteous should move as 
a soft bath of milk, while the guilty were purged in the penal 
fire of the last traces of impurity. And then the powers of evil 
should be overthrown. Not for them, indeed, was there any hope 
of deliverance or redemption. The warfare which had been 
since the beginning would end in the eternal victory of right. 
The Lie and its hideous progeny should be driven into the heart 
of the flame ; the stench and pollution arising from the regions of 
darkness should be consumed ; the land of hell should be brought 
back “ for the enlargement (or prosperity) of the world ;”! the 
Renovation arises in the universe by the will of the All-Holy; 
the world is immortal for ever and ever ; and a beatified humanity, 
clothed in eternal forms of beauty and grace, reaches the fulfill- 
ment of the believer’s prayer, and attains to entire fellowship 
with God.? 

The moral demand of Indian thought for a righteous award on 
the mixed results of human life is here reinforced by the religious 
demand for the actual realization of the divine will, for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, for the union of all creatures in accom- 
plishing the purpose of the Creator. In spite of many obvious 
limitations, the Persian theodicy deserves to rank as the most 
splendid monument of ancient thought on this great theme; and 
it probably exercised no little influence on the kindred hopes of 
Israel. But the problem might be approached from another side. 
The thinkers of India, the seers of the Zend Avesta, could only 
conceive the action of retributive justice, and the joy of a regen- 
erated earth, under the fashions of physical existence. They did 
not ask what is the essential nature of the inner life, or by what 
characteristics the duration of spirit might be inferred beyond 
the dissolution of the flesh. It was reserved for Plato to essay 
the unattempted task of proving the immortality of the soul. It 
1 §. B. E. v. 129. 2 S. B. E, xxxi. 312. 
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is the singular interest of his great endeavor that it marks the 
transition to a new way of thought. On the one side, indeed, he 
attaches himself to the sacred tradition, the “ancient words,” 
which had already, if recent investigation judges truly, caught up 
the echoes of Indian speculation. The Orphic sages and Pythag- 
oras of Samos had both taught the doctrine of requital in the 
form of a judgment in the world below, and a series of rebirths 
constituting a cycle of necessity or wheel of fate; and Plato, like 
Pindar, flower of sacred song, ranges himself again and again by 
their side. But those solemn pictures of future retribution are 
only the imaginative vesture of an ulterior reality. They do not 
affect the question of the essential activity of our true being. 
That, he saw, does not lie in the realm of change and time. 
There is a world for him, as for the philosophers of the East, of 
the unbegotten and the imperishable. It is the world of pure 
thought, of the ideas of truth, beauty, goodness, where decay and 
death cannot enter. The higher intellectual life is closely con- 
uected in the Platonic thinking with the higher moral life, and 
both belong to an order of existence which must not be con- 
founded with the world of sense. The forms of our common 
experience do not apply to it. Thought takes up no room; it 
cannot be conceived as extended in space; and so the soul, in so 
far as it can apprehend the ideas which dwell above the shows 
of outward things, may be said to partake of their eternity. The 
argument, as Professor Jowett observed, should be translated into 
its modern equivalent, and that is, as the same suggestive inter 
preter has shown, the argument by which we advance to immor- 
tality from the existence of God. “*‘ If God exists,! then the soul 
exists after death ; and if there is no God, there is no existence of 
the soul after death.’ For the ideas are to his mind the reality, 
the truth, the principle of permanence, as well as of intelligence 
and order in the world. When Simmias and Cebes say in the 
‘Phedo’ that they are more strongly persuaded of the existence 
of ideas than they are of the immortality of the soul, they repre- 
sent fairly enough the order of thought in Greek philosophy. We 
might say in the same way that we are more certain of the exist- 
ence of God than we are of the immortality of the soul, and are 
led by the belief in the one to a belief in the other. The parallel, 
as Socrates would say, is not perfect, but agrees in so far as the 
mind in either case is regarded as dependent on something above 
and beyond herself. The analogy may even be pressed a step 
! Jowett, Plato, 3d ed. ii. 186. 
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further: ‘We are more certain of our ideas of truth and right 
than we are of the existence of God, and are led on in the order 
of thought from one to the other.’ Or, more correctly, ‘ The 
existence of truth and right is the existence of God, and can 
never for a moment be separated from him.’”’ 

I have emphasized the attitude of Plato by these words of the 
late Master of Balliol, for it will be seen directly that our present 
position sets us rather in the train of Hellenic than of Judeo- 
Christian thought ; but it ought surely to be possible to learn of 
philosophy in the spirit of Jesus. For the forms of the primitive 
Gospel (must it not be frankly admitted?) are no longer our 
forms, and need to be reconstructed for our time, much as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel already sought to reconstruct them 
for his own. The conceptions of the future, as they are presented 
to us in the Synoptic reports, belong to that cycle of Messianic 
beliefs which enshrines with so much pathos the passionate long- 
ings of Israel for its race. The prophetic doctrine of the great 
judgment of the world is capable of interpretation, as Schiller 
taught us long ago, through the experience of history. But that 
is not the mode in which it was apprehended in the early church. 
Following the lines of Jewish speculation, itself probably (as 
I have already indicated) largely stimulated by Persian ideas, the 
courses of time were severed into “the age that now is” and 
“the age which is to come.” The passage from the one to the 
other would be effected when the Son of Man appeared from the 
skies to take his seat at the universal assize. That this great 
consummation would arrive in the lifetime of some of the Twelve 
is the unanimous representation of our First Three Gospels. 
It is set forth by the apostle Paul with no less distinctness as 
the essence of the believer’s hope in the near future. It em- 
bodied itself in the liturgical phrase Maranatha, “Our Lord 
is coming,” and it pervades the whole of the apostolic correspon- 
dence in the first age. It was associated with views of the 
cosmos which have long since become impossible,—an under- 
world, into which the Redeemer could descend to set free the 
spirits of the departed, and a world above, which he could reach 
by physical ascension through the sky. Residing there at the 
right hand of God, he would return thence at the appointed time 
with angel-retinue and trumpet-blast, when the faithful, whether 
dead or living, should be caught up to meet him in the air. These 
details prove beyond a doubt that Paul at one time entertained 
the most definite and explicit expectations, and he founds them 
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expressly on “the word of the Lord.” They suffice to set one 
side of the Gospel which he preached in close contact with the 
thought of his people. It conceived the future under the form of 
a sleep and a resurrection ; and though the term “sleep ”’ must 
plainly not be pressed too closely, for Hebrew faith provided 
realms below as an interim home for the unbodied dead, it never- 
theless remains true that even for Paul the anticipations of the 
future were at one period associated with specific incidents of 
space and time, a sudden summons and a speedy change, as cor- 
ruption should put on incorruption and the mortal be clothed 
upon with immortality. 

From this cycle of ideas the church in truth has never extri- 
cated itself. It still sings to Christ in its Te Deum, “ We believe 
that thou shalt come to be our judge;” it still associates in its 
creed “the resurrection of the body ” with “ the life everlasting.” 
In the disappearance of this order of conceptions, however, from 
our outlook, it ceases to be needful for us to discuss the possible 
meanings of aidvos (in the book of Enoch, for example, x. 10, 
“everlasting life” is deliberately equated with five hundred 
years). The matter is assuredly not without interest for the his- 
tory of belief. It is significant for the forms of thought in 
which Jesus was educated, and which he probably shared. But 
no finality can attach to a single item in a plexus of ideas which 
history has rent asunder. We may recognize with reverence the 
sense of human guilt which thrills through the awful pictures of 
retributive justice in the New Testament, and yet insist that their 
symbolic forms must be unhesitatingly discarded in the light of 
the principles of the Teacher who employed them. The moral 
demand of Israel, from the first of its great prophets to the last, 
for the vindication of the righteous order of the world, is no less 
clear than that of India, though the manner in which it was ap- 
plied to life was different ; while the hints afforded by the apostle 
Paul, of a final triumph of good when the hostile forces of rule 
and authority and power shall all have been brought to naught, 
and death itself is subject to the victorious Son, who in turn sub- 
mits himself beneath the creative might that God may be all in 
all, point clearly, though without precise definition, to that ulti- 
mate unity of all things in God in which alone our faith and 
hope can find permanent repose. Thus Christian teaching ex- 
presses in Hebrew modes the two chief thoughts of Aryan anti- 
quity, and combines the ethical claim for requital with the religious 
necessity for the unhindered realization of the perfect will. What 
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further inferences may be derived from its central view of the 
relation of God to man, we may presently inquire. 


Il. 

But to-day, I shall be told, these venerable figures speak to us 
no more. We have discarded the beliefs on which they were 
founded, and abandoned the hopes which they were intended to 
inspire. No trust, it is plain, can keep lasting hold of religious 
thought which cannot live in the light of modern knowledge. If 
we are to retain our faith, it must not be involved in a conflict 
with facts. Is it, then, possible to state it in such a form that 
reason shall approve, and the conscience and the heart accept / 
Are there not, at least, some preliminary difficulties which may 
be cleared away ? 

The causes of doubt are numerous. There are minds which 
have lived so long under the burden of the terrors of eternal 
woe that they can discern no practical alternative between an 
arbitrary despot on the throne of the world and no God at all. 
The collapse of the ancient authority which spoke through Priest- 
hood or Bible has driven some trembling souls into wastes of 
indifference or solitudes of despair. The spirit of revolution has 
prompted a certain class of minds to angry challenge against a 
government of the universe which does not satisfy their particu- 
lar demands. To others, the offer of a heaven of perpetual wor- 
ship seems to imply the stagnation of many of our best faculties. 
It does not excite, it depresses the imagination ; while the divi- 
sion of the future of humanity between continual church and 
continual gaol is an affront to the first instincts of justice and 
love. 

Or the spirit of denial cunningly weaves for itself new forms of 
humility and self-surrender. ‘ Look out,” it cries, “ at the vast- 
ness and the majesty of star-sown space. In the old days, when the 
fixed earth was its centre, man might more plausibly assume that 
everything revolved round him. It was the delusion of inflated 
egoism : it is possible no more. Your solid vault of sky is dis- 
solved into infinitude ; your moveless ground is but a tiny ball 
attending on a sun itself inferior among myriads many times 
mightier than itself. Realize your own insignificance. Cease to 
proclaim that all things are for you. Look forward a few xons, 
this earth will be cold and dead; a few wons more, and the sun 
itself will be burnt out. In the immensity of this cosmic process, 
among these endless vicissitudes, who are you that you should lay 
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hold upon eternity and in the vanity of your heart say, ‘I shall 
live for aye’?” 

Moreover, it is argued, that claim is rank selfishness. “ What 
have you given to the universe that it should support you forever ? 
Why should you seek a higher lot than the beasts which perish ? 
What worth do you possess which you can boldly assert deserves 
to continue? Everything that you have was conferred upon you. 
You were not, and you were. You have sat at the feast of life 
among its multitudinous guests; is not that enough? Why 
should you claim the ‘wages of going on,’ as though you were 
indispensable, and the great whole would fall in ruins if you were 
not there to prop it up? The virtue that does not fiad its satis- 
faction in itself is hollow. The love that is not content to love 
without return is tainted. The truth that cannot stand alone, 
facing extinction, is rotten.” 

And so, with false ideas of heaven and hell, of God, life, right- 
eousness, the edifice of faith is overthrown. 


III. 


In the midst of this chaos of conflicting cries, there are but 
two directions in which light can be found. There is the nature 
and experience of man; there is the character and purpose of 
God. Here are the roots of science, philosophy, religion. How 
far, in the first place, does our organized knowledge admit or sug- 
gest possibilities which reason, conscience and spiritual affection 
may convert into hope and trust ? 

The conception of evolution has opened so many avenues of 
thought, and has suggested the method of inquiry in so many 
departments of our history, that it cannot be surprising that it 
should be invoked on this field also. If in less than threescore 
years and ten a germ-cell may grow into a brain that can produce 
Hamlet or the Sermon on the Mount, what new achievements 
may not the future have in store? But the answer is not, indeed, 
quite so simple. On the one part, certainly, it is now admitted 
that cerebral investigation puts no veto on the conception of our 
being after death. The cruder materialism of a past age is ex- 
ploded. It is no longer affirmed that the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile. The new teaching declares certainly 
that, during this life, changes of thought and feeling are accom- 
panied by changes in the molecular structure of the brain. But 
that these constitute the successions of our ideas and emotions it 
cannot prove. A distinguished American evolutionist has de- 
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nounced the doctrine that the life of the soul ends with the life 
of the body as “perhaps the most colossal instance of baseless 
assumption that is known to the history of philosophy.” It is 
obvious that our conceptions of matter and form are slowly under- 
going radical reconstruction, and the corporeal difficulty, there- 
fore, may be set aside to trouble us no more. Under no conceiv- 
able circumstances could we learn the nature of spirit by any 
scrutiny of the processes of the flesh. One day we shall all in 
turn be invited to look into the open secret. Will it be for 
us the hour of joyous discovery, or of collapse into nonentity ? 
Neither physics nor physiology says yea or nay. 

Yet the generalizations of science are not without their sug- 
gestive analogy. There are aspects of death, after long struggle 
with agonizing pain, when the sense of repose absorbs all other 
feeling. The anguish of days and nights, of weeks and months, 
is still; and the heart, that has been torn with the spectacle of 
suffering which it could neither relieve nor share, is satisfied to 
look on rest. But there are other intimations when it falls sud- 
denly on the unweakened frame. If we have watched the ebbing 
life on which accident has laid its unexpected grasp, can we con- 
ceive that fire can burn, or water drown, thought, love, endeavor, 
will? Do the rich contents of a mind that has gathered the lore 
of centuries, or discovered the materials of stars, simply go out 
and cease to be? Has the law of the conservation of energy no 
meaning here? What of the moral forces wrought into noble 
character, expressed and consolidated in spiritual achievement ? 
Have these no permanence? Shall a body that is once set in mo- 
tion proceed through pathless space with a velocity that never 
tires, so long as no other mass deflects its course? And shall a soul, 
in which are lodged powers of aspiration and resolve, be arrested 
on its line of progress, and stripped of its being, by the onset of 
what we call death? Are there no counterparts in the unseen 
world to the principles that are recognized in the seen? The 
argument from analogy is somewhat discredited to-day ; yet it 
has not wholly lost its force when the grounds of resemblance are 
fairly chosen. If it be an accepted doctrine that energy once im- 
parted, though it may be dispersed, can never be destroyed, I see 
not why we should not believe that our spirits are themselves such 
centres of potency, and may pass through change after change of 
physical condition without loss of identity or strength. 

That the conception of evolution points in this direction is at 
least not denied by some of its most earnest advocates. The 
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courses of human history, compared with the animal world, show 
that in distant ages an unexpected direction was given to the vast 
process. Its operation upon man’s physical frame was diverted 
to his mind. It ceased to affect his limbs, and gave birth to 
knowledge, conscience, faith. In this sphere it works for a higher 
kind of individuality than any of its preceding stages had real- 
ized. The centre of interest has been transferred from the out- 
ward organism to the inner forces of which it is the vehicle. By 
this change the whole previous series receives a new value, for it 
is judged in relation to the product which comes out at the top ; 
and it acquires a fresh worth when it is viewed as the indispens- 
able preliminary of our present being. That this state is des- 
tined to be indefinitely improved upon this globe is the ardent 
conviction of some of our most eminent thinkers who confidently 
assume the prophet’s mantle. The brute within us is being grad- 
ually mastered. The greed of self-assertion, the ignoble plea- 
sure in the sufferings or infirmities of others, the thousand moral 
ills that arise from defective insight and untamed passion, the 
violence and injustice of human things as we know them, will 
slowly pass, and mankind will move upwards to heights of which 
now we only dimly dream. It is well, though I cannot see that 
the improvement of the race will in any way compensate for the 
undeveloped or the degraded forms which are cast out upon the 
way. 

But there is another side to this prophecy. Behind the lustre 
of this age of peace there lies the faint vision of a dying sun. 
Nearer and nearer comes the blight of frost, and, unless the solar 
fires be unexpectedly replenished, one day the creeping pall of ice 
will enfold our globe, and the earth will be cold and lifeless as 
the moon. Readers of Darwin’s letters will remember how pro- 
foundly this expectation of the dismal close of history affected 
him. The myriad voices of the children of men silent, the dis- 
coveries of knowledge flung away, the fair achievements of art 
destroyed, the triumphs of moral education annihilated, the rich 

results of a realized brotherhood of man dispersed, the creations 
of religion reduced to nought, — who can contemplate this with- 
out the ery, “'To what purpose was this waste?” Solution for 
us through science there is none. Nature writes her riddles so 
that the wise may read, but she leaves the answers in the lap of 
time. Only faith is bold enough to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery, and declare that souls are more precious than any num- 
ber of spinning planets, and can outlast them all. Give her the 
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deathless life, and she is content to endure loss and decay; for 
that which has spiritual meaning will abide, and all else is but 
chaff or dross. But if not, if the sun pales, and the world grows 
old, what then? Why, then, let us still say that love is better 
than selfishness, and truth than falsehood, and purity than lust. 
In the life that now is, it is still our vocation to open blind eyes 
and unstop deaf ears, to bring the bound out of the prison-house, 
to seek and to save the lost. If we cannot live forever, let us 
use with the utmost nobleness our span of years. The righteous~ 
ness for which we strive from day to day is not buried among dis- 
tant snows; nor is the knowledge we have gained hid in the 
blackness of long-future night; nor is the love of wife or child 
or friend made nought by the eternal loneliness beyond. What- 
ever be the interpretation of the great enigma, these things are 
facts now. If the earth should burst to-morrow and we were all 
whirled on separate fragments into space, it would still be worth 
while to live our best to-day ; and he who yields to the pessimist, 
and pronounces the world-process valueless if there be no immor- 
tality, who declares virtue a dream and God a lie, commits trea- 
son against the only realities we know, throws all the achieve- 
ments of the past into confusion and tramples the accumulations 
of experience into the dust. 


xv. 


The suggestions of evolution, however, are incomplete till we 
ask not only what is man’s place in nature, but also what is the 
inner meaning of his own thought. On one side of his being he 
belongs to the world without ; in respect of another he is a world 
in himself. I know, indeed, that at every step I tread between 
rival philosophies ; but man’s destiny is not only to be inferred 
from his historical development, it is also implied in what he is 
now. It is one of the paradoxes of our being that mind, which 
is the source and instrument of all our knowledge, should still be 
in a certain sense unknown. We say, indeed, that we think and 
feel, plan, hope, aspire, resolve, mourn, and rejoice, but what are 
we? It is the most innocent-looking of questions, yet the answer 
carries with it God and eternity. If we are nothing more than 
the successions of the sensations and ideas that pass across the 
field of our consciousness, sorted into groups by association, bound 
into a continuous chain by memory, then, indeed, when the ma- 
chinery stops, there is nothing more than the machine. The 
“ magnetic mockeries” are still. There is no self, it is only a 
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bundle of impressions. Undo the bond of recollection and its 
contents are dissipated. Person there is none behind the shifting 
phantasmagoria of experience. The combination of conditions 
falls apart, and the unity which they constituted for a time is 
dissolved forever. It has no permanence, and, when it breaks 
up, there is nothing to survive, save for the few who win a place 
in that remembrance of the race which we call fame. 

Let those who will, however, reduce themselves to a mere sum 
or series of states of consciousness. The attempt will not satisfy 
those who have once wrestled with passion, struggled with reluc- 
tant affection, mastered the indolent temper, or subdued the re- 
bellious self-will. They are well aware that they are something 
more than mere thinking automata. There is that within them 
which commands as well as obeys, which enforces as well as yields, 
which overcomes as well as submits. This is the sign of our in- 
dependence. In conscience is the charter of our freedom. By 
action do we enter intoliberty. The moral life involves the exer- 
cise of that high force which makes each one of us into a self, and 
sets us over against the world, infinity, the universe of separate 
souls, and God. Through effort are we born into fuller realiza- 
tion of our being. By the path of endeavor do we climb the 
mount of personality. There most clearly, if not there alone, do 
we know ourselves as causes, and find that, in spite of the limi- 
tations which environ us, and the myriad energies which play 
through us, we are still left in the significant crises of our lot to 
determine ourselves for good or ill. What is the ultimate nature 
of this mysterious power, what its relation to the physical frame 
through which it acts, we do not know. We call it by many 
names, — substance, monad, spirit, soul. We think of it as the 
central might of all our being. We recognize it as that which 
gives unity to our changeful moods. We discern in it the.agency 
which organizes our experience into a continuous whole. But 
what it is in itself is beyond our experience. We cannot set it 
before us in imagination, or invest it with form or color. How it 
can be in space at all, it is impossible for us to conceive’; for we 
cannot suppose thought to be extended, to be spread out over a 
surface, or to occupy the solid contents of a body. 

Yet there is a wide range of mysterious facts which suggest the 
possibility that an experimental knowledge may not always be 
beyond our reach. The study of them by any careful method has 
only just commenced. It is a study which has many dangers. It 
is steeped in excitement, harassed by delusion, and sometimes 
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inextricably intertwined with fraud. These conditions may make 
it more difficult, but they do not bar it as impossible. It has, I 
am persuaded, far-reaching issues. It begins with the influence 
of mind on mind among the living; and it is speedily confronted 
with the question, ‘ Can that influence be traced through death ?” 
If that can be indeed established, a presumption is certainly insti- 
tuted that the spiritual forces which have survived one change 
may survive others. I have no answer to give to this inquiry. 
No answer is worth anything that is not founded on laborious and 
self-denying investigation. But I cannot deny that the inquiry is 
legitimate. It may be, as some have suggested, that this is a 
vera causa all along the line of history, bursting into light in one 
signal instance, so that the cross became the entrance into glory, 
and again and again illuminating for the departing the pathway 
into the unseen. I offer no opinion, for I have none; but there 
is, I think, sufficient evidence to convince us that the sphere of 
spirit may be as full of X rays as the realm of light. 

Along other lines, moreover, it would seem that to some rare 
souls there come, ever and anon, intimations of a more enduring 
being than that of this corporeal frame. Wordsworth has told 
us of his Wanderer, that 

In the mountains did he feel his faith. 

All things responsive to the writing there 
Breathed immortality revolving life, 

And greatness still revolving, infinite. 
There littleness was not, the least of things 
Seemed infinite, and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, he saw. 

Tennyson in like manner has recorded, both in prose and verse, 
the characteristics of a similar experience. Arthur, the embodi- 
ment of the soul, can tell of “ moments when he knows he cannot 
die.” The literature of mysticism is full of attempts to convey 
through the imperfect medium of language the ineffable sense of 
larger being apprehended by those who, in Pauline phrase, have 
been caught up into the third heaven; and all philosophies which 
have taught that the body should be subjected to secure the 
unimpeded vision of the soul have testified to its capacity of dis- 
cerning forms of truth and beauty veiled to duller eyes, and 
intelligible only to the earnest heart and pure. 

These may be but the changing modes of expressing the higher 
terms of an order of facts which is of universal significance. It 
has often been observed that the spiritual nature of man seems to 
contain within it elements that are enormously in excess of his 
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evolutionary requirements. They do not contribute anything to 
the maintenance or stability of his physical organism ; that appears 
to be secured upon other conditions. They have nothing to do 
with the preservation or development of the species, for which 
provision is made on different terms. They seem intelligible only 
in relation to a life conceived upon a loftier scale than the place- 
limits of our environment of flesh, or the time-limits of our three- 
score years and ten. The discovery of the immensity of the 
universe has produced on some observers, as has been already 
noticed, the singular effect of dwarfing the importance of man. 
But it is no less possible to invert the estimate. The mind that 
can read the story of the heavens is surely not reduced in worth 
by its own achievement. Only give it access to light, and it will 
interpret for you the chemistry of the sun, and tell you the con- 
stituents of the fixed stars. On the wings of mathematic law even 
the blind can plant himself anywhere in the abysses around him, 
and still be confident that the truths of number are valid, and 
the principles of reasoning are unimpaired. The processes which 
have revealed the vastness of the world have also revealed in man 
an understanding to match it. The methods have been devised 
by his intelligence, the results have been attained through the 
workings of his thought. Without leaving his observatory, he 
has measured the orbit of the earth, determined its rate of move- 
ment, and ascertained the progress of the whole solar system 
through the deeps of space. Such knowledge, it is true, feeds no 
one. But, instead of diminishing the value of the faculties which 
win it, it makes them kin with the unseen Reason which informs 
the whole. It creates a fellowship between the spirit of man and 
the spirit of nature. This does not grow weaker with the aging 
frame; it remains keen and clear when strength declines; it has 
about it a certain quality of permanence; and it suggests that the 
education in which we take the first steps here will not be sud- 
denly arrested and its results flung to the void ; it will be continued 
with enlarging opportunity in the great Beyond. 

The same hope rises out of every department of what may be 
called the ideal life. The sense of beauty, the authority of con- 
science, the exquisite delights and the high self-denials of affec- 
tion, — these are all felt to carry with them a certain connection 
with the boundless (words must needs fail us here) which the 
confinement of our present opportunity can never fully realize. 
Dimly through them do we lay hold on the conception of perfect 


being, — of Mind that comprehends within itself all truth; of 
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creative Imagination that forever shapes forth all forms of loveli- 
ness ; of Will that everlastingly fulfills the obligations it everlast- 
ingly imposes on its own activity ; of Love eternally begetting its 
own objects, and drawing them into indissoluble union with itself ; 
and all the modes of ceaseless, inconceivable variety which the 
Infinite may need, to live out its own infinitude. 

But if it be true, as some have dreamed, that behind the chang- 
ing shows of time there lies the changeless ground of all our being, 
is it not possible that the whole question of immortality, conceived 
as continuous duration, may take another form, and pass out of 
the sphere of quantity into that of quality? May it not denote 
rather a measure of participation in a divine life than an indefi- 
nite extension of the human? The metaphysic of time and space 
will always offer its problems to the speculative reason, and warn- 
ing is needless concerning the dangers of hasty steps upon these 
giddy heights. But the history of religion points again and again 
to an order of experience which, though necessarily rare, yet 
recurs with sufficient uniformity among different races, in different 
lands, under different philosophies, and implies a power of intui- 
tion capable of combining into a solid unity the details which we 
must otherwise apprehend successively. In its lower form it has 
shown itself, for example, in perceptions of the connections of 
number in minds which lost their peculiar power when trained in 
the analytic methods of arithmetic. Mozart has left a singular 
record of his ability to visualize as a whole in his own thought the 
composition which he had wrought out bar by bar: “ If nothing 
disturbs me, the piece grows larger and brighter, until, however 
long it is, it is all finished at once in my mind, so that I can see it 
at a glance, as if it were a pretty picture or a pleasing person. 
Then I don’t hear the notes one after another as they are hereafter 
to be played, but it is as if in my fancy they were all at once. . . . 
What I have once so heard I forget not again, and perhaps this 
is the best gift that God has granted me.” ! That is the mode in 
which the musician realizes the “ central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation.” 

In the same way we might imagine a mind that could perceive 
at once the whole tissue of mathematical relations, so that all 
theorems which we attain by processes of deductive inference 
should be simultaneously open to its view. Where this concep- 
tion is associated with religion, as when the Fourth Gospel defines 
wonian life as knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ whom He 


' Quoted by Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 457. 
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has sent, it is plain that we have not to do witha time-process. In 
those high states the contemplation of unseen realities takes the 
place of the successions of events. It was the aim of medieval 
philosophy and religion to rise to such perception of the Godhead 
that the whole scheme of spiritual relations implied in the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, would appear in the character 
of necessary truth wrought into one abiding harmony, the object 
of man’s everlasting worship. But what is apprehended in ado- 
ration is not capable of measurement by the clock. The vision 
of God is not extended over days and years. Those who have 
attained it can never tell how long it lasts. They only know that, 
whatever be the conditions of our working life, there is a sphere 
where insight has nothing to do with the lapse of hours. It is 
independent of the vicissitudes of outward change. Be time a 
fact or an illusion, the eternal, in truth, in beauty, in goodness 
and in love, is the soul’s true goal. 


¥. 


Thus far I have spoken of the intimations of another life as 
they reach us out of the thousand forms of human experience. 
But religion can never rest its case only on the nature of man. 
It must boldly take it into the sanctuary, and ask what conse- 
cration it receives in the presence of God. It may, indeed, be 
urged that this carries us one step farther from the primal cer- 
tainties of our being. But the heart of trust is always at least 
as convinced of God as of its neighbor or itself. Proof of his 
existence is assuredly as clear as of that of the man in the next 
street. The testimony of faith in this matter, therefore, is in one 
sense only the obverse of the witness within. To what do reason, 
justice, affection, point in our own minds? To these same things 
must our belief in God also point, for it is precisely through 
reason, justice and affection that we have knowledge of Him. 
Yet, though they are few indeed who have cherished the great 
hope without God, the aspect of this matter in the light of reli- 
gion is not quite the same as its place in what may be called the 
natural history of the soul. It implies that we consider our life 
and its meaning no longer from the side of its diverse manifesta- 
tions in man, but beneath our conception of the unity of the 
purpose and providence of God. The disciple who has learned 
of Jesus to look to God not only as the Maker of his being but 
as the Father of his spirit, feels that in this sublime relation lies 
the ground of all his hope, for God has formed us to enter into 
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fellowship with himself. Out of this springs that view alike of 
man’s duty and destiny summed up in the saying, “ Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” In 
setting this forth as the aim of the children of the Highest, Jesus 
implicitly postulated immortality. It might seem needless to go 
further. But there are other points of view which cannot be 
altogether ignored. In calling us into existence the Ruler of 
the universe makes us subject to his justice, as he also encom- 
passes us with his love. By these two principles is our education 
as “sons of God” conducted. In him, indeed, justice and love 
must needs be the same; only to us does their operation some- 
times seem to diverge. On these two pillars does the portico of 
our temple rest. When the angel of death conducts us into the 
holy place, what may we expect to find there? There are some 
who can only approach with lowly confidence: “Thou wilt do 
well,” said Mareus Aurelius, “for me and for the world.” Can 
we give to this confidence a clearer form ? 

The application of the idea of the divine righteousness to our 
hereafter has chiefly taken two forms. A future is demanded, in 
the first piace, in view of the unfulfilled claims of the moral law, 
that retribution may alight upon the guilty who are unpunished 
now; and, in the second place, that the present sufferings of 
innocence may receive an appropriate compensation by and by. 
What value lies for us in these pleas? That the moral order is 
not completely worked out in this life would seem to be a convic- 
tion deep-seated in the heart of the race. Most of the peoples of 
the lower culture have devised for the wicked some form of chas- 
tisement beyond the grave ; and this expectation has ultimately 
established itself in the eschatology of all the higher religions. 
In some it. has appeared early, in others late, but nowhere has it 
altogether failed ; and it constitutes an impressive mass of testi- 
mony which is not lightly to be set aside. From the traditional 
conceptions of Christendom, however, large numbers of minds 
are shaking themselves free. The reconciliation offered by the 
medizval seer appears to them compatible neither with justice 
nor with love.!_ The doctrine that this life is a probation which 
determines unalterably the condition of the next, cannot be har- 
monized with the elements of modern hope in which progress 
plays so prominent a part. Nor can it be adjusted with those 
ideas of equity which belong to a large view of human affairs, 
and make it impossible to believe that the issues of endless being 


1 Dante, Inferno, iii. 6. 
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can hang on, perhaps, a single opportunity of accepting or reject- 
ing the grace of God. 

But the reaction against ancient symbols may betray us into 
forgetfulness of the realities which they were designed to express, 
for the depths of hell were only the pictorial image of the horror 
of sin. It must be confessed that the escape from the awful 
shadow of the wrath of God has sometimes generated a kind of 
easy reliance on what (on a lower plane) might be called his 
good-nature, or his willingness to make allowances. It is no 
doubt always possible to conceive a thousand reasons on behalf of 
others, but the conscience that is truthful with itself will not thus 
begin to seek excuse. In the world around, it sees that terrible 
retribution does await men here; for it beholds the selfish sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in their selfishness, the cruel and lustful 
becoming more and more imbruted, the habitually passionate less 
and less able to achieve self-control. It turns inward with the 
sad conviction that the same penal law is operating also in its 
own sphere; that its defective insight, its indolence of will, its 
cold affections, its faithless hours, are in like manner the working 
through its own life of the continuous judgment of the All-Pure. 
It will desire to know “for what?” One day may it not be that 
the justice which now acts upon us unconsciously will tell us the 
meaning of its discipline, and with that poignant summons, “Son, 
remember,” will light up for us the sinful past? 

There is, assuredly, a place in religion for the conception of 
retribution, but it appears to me that the ethical law requires 
that between the sin and its punishment a definite relation shall 
be discerned. There is a justice in penalty, but it must be 
penalty that makes for righteousness. The automatic operations 
of habit do not secure this end. They only increase our moral 
disability without in any way illuminating the dullness of our 
vision, and they call, therefore, for a complementary knowledge 
by which the significance of the result shall be enforced. For 
this what more can be required than that the mind shall under- 
stand itself, shall apprehend the reality of the righteousness that 
it has violated, the evil that it has embraced, — shall be com- 
pelled to tear aside the flimsy disguises of its self-deception, 
recognize the true meaning of its infirmities of will, and perceive 
the far-reaching issues of its guilt? In such compunction lies at 
once the severest chastisement and the sure hope of better life. 
Let us call up before us the myriad relations which we sustain 
with our fellow-men. Let us isolate in our thought one that our 
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memory holds clearest. Let us conceive ourselves able to trace 
its course from the beginning; to note its wavering impulses, 
its faintest incidents of good or ill; to watch the modifications 
it has wrought in others’ lives; to follow the widening circles of 
vibration as they impinge on regions of character of which we 
had not dreamed, — what possibilities are not involved in such 
enlightenment at once of doom upon the past and of promise for 
the future! For “ we needs must love the highest when we see 
it,” and to loathe ourselves for our own evil ways is the first step 
towards their abandonment. 

I hold, then, that there is a sense in which the conception of 
divine justice points to the expectation of a retributive award 
hereafter. The awakened will desire the suffering which will 
make them pure. They will pass from life to life with the exact 
opposite of the prayer in one of our liturgies, for they will say, 
“QO Lord, of thy mercy turn not from us those evils which we 
most justly have deserved.” But there are spiritual conditions in 
which this argument is precisely inverted. I do not speak now 
of the unrealized possibilities of nobleness which lie hid in so 
many souls, and never encounter here a stimulus of circumstance 
strong enough to call them forth. Consider rather the lot of the 
children of depravity whom our self-complacence calls outcast, 
and coldly assigns to perpetual exclusion. They are born into 
a place they did not seek, endowed with natures which they did 
not choose, trained under conditions of whose shame they under- 
stand nothing. What does society do for their redemption? The 
imbruted man, the degraded woman, in whose flesh there burn 
unholy fires kindled by generations of indulgence, — what do these 
deserve? Ido not ignore the manifold agencies of reform, but 
in respect of thousands we leave them to the police court and the 
gaol. In departing virtue we are sometimes invited to behold 
the serene promise of futurity, but what about departing vice? 
These are our failures ; are they also God’s? Is He partner with 
us in giving birth to souls fit only to be “cast as rubbish to the 
void” ? Sooner might we deem that He destroys the righteous 
than the wicked, for the former have, in part at least, fulfilled 
the law of their nature: they have responded to his purpose, they 
have not been all unworthy to live a little while in his presence 
ere they go out and are no more. But the evil-minded for whom 
there was a hideous preparation of corruption, who were steeped 
in evil that they could not control,— have these no claim for a 
better opportunity, a freer choice? Can we reject their half- 
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articulate plea for deliverance from a bondage not of their own 
making, for help to escape from the thraldom of nature, for 
release from the overmastering pressure of heredity or social 
circumstance, that they too may begin to live as “Sons of the 
Highest”? Is justice satisfied if they are condemned, or does 
it not rather ery out not so much for judgment on the guilty as 
for rescue for the lost? Shall the boundless resources of God’s 
grace be impotent to seek and save? Are not the vicious a 
perpetual appeal to the righteousness of God for a fresh chance? 

The inequalities of moral condition seem to present a far graver 
problem than the varieties in the distribution of happiness. Yet 
these have again and again furnished another set of drafts upon 
the future in the name of the equity of Heaven. There must 
always, however, be an uncertainty in the external calculus of 
pleasure and pain. The lot that looks pitiable from the out- 
side may be transfigured by graces of self-surrender from within. 
The same provision may be counted as competence or starvation, 
according to our standard of living; and between nervous organi- 
zations lie such varieties that this one can endure blithely what 
prostrates his neighbor with the mere shock. If justice entitles us 
to demand equality of comfort all round, how shall we settle, for 
example, the claims of the Eskimo amid his arctic snows, and of 
the negro beneath an equatorial sun? What common measure can 
be established between length of days and high intellectual gifts, 
between a good digestion and a saintly character? Are we not 
caught in a web of imagination, abstracted from the actual facts 
of life, when we appeal for compensation, as it is sometimes called, 
for the sufferings which Nature inflicts, or call for another exist- 
ence of ease and pleasure to restore the balance of hardship and 
labor in this ? 

It is doubtless true that from time to time a formidable list of 
ills has been compiled by the critics of the universe, who would 
probably have preferred a world unmarred by strain or pang, 
only they forget that, in trying to keep out the anguish, they keep 
out the gladness, too ; for the presence of joy is only purchased by 
the liability of grief. But it is plain that this plea must remain 
inadequate as an argument for immortality. There can be no 
more justice in rewarding the privations of threescore years and 
ten with an eternity of bliss than in punishing the transgres- 
sions of the same period with torment that lasts forever. At 
most it would point to an adjustment of duration and intensity 
which should ultimately equalize every lot, alike in quality and 
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quantity, and then . . . when the process was over, I suppose (so 
far as this claim is concerned), the void would offer a common 
shelter to them all. Ido not forget the long line of tragedies 
which history records, the ferocities of conquest, the tyrannies of 
oppression, the orgies of massacre, of which we have been even 
in our own days the unavailing witnesses. Nor do I omit the 
nameless souls in inconspicuous places who have borne the burden 
of the world’s struggles, infirmities and sins, mutilated by acci- 
dent, wasted by disease, — the vast multitude of those upon whose 
toil the fabric of our civilization has been reared. Their suffer- 
ings, though hid from man, are known to God ; and, I will add, 
according to my faith, He shares them, too; for He in whom we 
live and move and have our being feels in our nerves and under- 
stands our pain, and the long passion of our humanity is borne in 
all its multitudinous variety by Him. I do not say that this con- 
ception relieves every difficulty, but it lifts the whole process on 
to another plane. God is no longer a mere outside spectator ; He 
is the companion, if He is also (in part at least) the author, of 
our woe. 

That God is righteous we are assured on exactly the same 
grounds as that He is, — the witness of reason and conscience and 
soul within. But what righteousness may require upon the scale 
of the administration of the world we cannot tell. Only, it may 
be, as we escape the limits of our own personal desires, and enter 
the larger self in harmony with the abiding order which enfolds 
our years, can we dimly comprehend its aims, and learn — it may 
be through much tribulation — to trust its methods. The alter- 
native that has been so earnestly pressed upon us, “ Either man 
is immortal or God is not just,” appears to me to invert the real 
grounds of our faith. It rests the character of God upon the 
discovery of the future, not on the experience of the present. 
Hidden in the vistas of immensity are all the possibilities of end- 
less life ; yet not till these are verified may we declare that God 
is good. We forget that only God can understand God. To us 
is vouchsafed a knowledge that is adequate for this life, and a 
hope that reaches out to the next. Where we cannot comprehend 
we still adore, for “ of Him and through Him and to Him are all 
things.” But I, for one, will not affirm that, if my expectations 
are: not fulfilled, if my claims remain unsatisfied, God is the 
Devil and pessimism is the only creed. Above the discord of our 
earthly life I still hear the ancient songs, “ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name ;” “ Great and 
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marvelous are thy works, OQ Lord God Almighty, righteous and 
true are thy ways, thou King of the ages.” 


Immortality in Religious Belief. 


VI. 


One scene, indeed, there is in history which concentrates the 
contrasts which have engaged our thought. Jesus is crucified 
between two thieves. What destinies await them, and why? 
The robbers belong to the criminal classes. They may have been 
begotten in infamy, cradled in violence, reared in deceit; their 
hands imbrued with blood from their first years, their life a war- 
fare, their amusements lawlessness and outrage, their end . . .? 
Was it for this, then, that they were made? These men once dwelt 
only in what we call the mind of God. Or ever He gave them 
being, they were his thought. Did He think them thus, depraved 
and outcast, the enemies of society, the revilers of his Son? 
Are they not his sons, too? Was there not something which He 
meant them to be, — something, indeed, which only they could be ; 
something, moreover, which He needed for the expression of his 
purpose, without which the world would be in a sense incomplete ? 
When He said “ Be,” and they were, to what Word in his eternal 
speech did they correspond? Surely not to the malefactor’s doom 
upon the cross. So might we argue in our human fashion, and 
beyond the darkness discern far off the promise, the fulfillment, 
of the good. For, if there be a divine idea representing each 
soul that God creates, must it not ever tend towards achievement, 
and can we-regard the process of our life here as other than the 
first stage in an education which shall at last join the idea and 
the reality in one? 

From this point of view the doctrine of conditional immortality 
is only one degree less terrible than the conception of an ever- 
lasting hell. For both imply that the intention of God.may be 
perpetually frustrated, his purposes continually baffled, his plans 
resisted and his will undone. In the one case, weary of opposi- 
tion, He cuts short the thread of life, withdraws the individuality 
He has conferred, and shatters resistance by simple annihilation. 
In the other He dismisses the rebellious beyond the limits of his 
grace: “You have asserted your independence, you shall have 
it; you have defied me, you shall be fixed in your defiance : wher- 
ever you may be, you shall long in vain for the messengers of 
my love; you would not heed them, they shall come no more.” 
Each of these dooms means a soul cut off from God. But that 
also means that God is cut off from the soul. The act of extinc- 
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tion or of eternal exclusion has the same consequence for Him; 
it registers his failure, the exhaustion of his resources, the arrest 
of his design. Let who will find this other than an impotent 
conclusion, there are some who have not so learned of Christ. 
They see, in the redeeming purpose which his life expressed, the 
symbol of the great divine intent. They rest in his conclusion 
that God is the Father of each. How, then, can He let one soul 
permanently perish? He does not eliminate the unmanageable. 
The universe, if it be a school, has other methods for preserving 
order besides absolute expulsion. The speculative intellect may 
be compelled by its conception of moral liberty to maintain the 
possibility of perpetual self-alienation from the infinite compas- 
sion. But the religious aspiration after the ultimate unity will 
rather see freedom swallowed up in grace than any soul where 
God is not known and loved. Then the meaning of the long dis- 
cipline will become plain. ‘Through these,” we shall think as 
we look back on our self-will, our insincerities, our indolence, our 
conceit, — “through these God loved me, trained me, drew me 
towards Him, showed me his long-suffering, taught me the per- 
manence of his purposes, and brought me into fellowship with 
himself.” The spiritual education of humanity must one day be 
complete for all, and the justification of the process will be found 
in its eternal goal. 

Let us gaze again at the central figure on the fatal hill. Shall 
we ask him what compensation he requires for anguish in Geth- 
semane, for insults in the judgment-hall, for pierced hands and 
straining limbs upon the cross? In the face of that silence does 
not our profit-and-loss account break down? Who will even tell 
him to be of good cheer, for in his strength the martyrs and the 
saints shall be strong, and the unnumbered multitudes who come 
after him shall toil more steadfastly, endure more bravely, die 
more trustfully? Do we not feel that it is better to pay the 
utmost price for the awful honor of bearing witness to the truth, 
rather than turn back at the last moment because neither the vic- 
tory of the cause nor the person of the champion is secure? That 
Turkish atheist who preferred death and extinction sooner than 
sully his name with a lie, those spirits — believing nothing, hop- 
ing nothing — who in times of revolution have asked for no 
other privilege than to lay down their lives in the worship of 
France, — do they impeach destiny because it gives them nothing 
more? They have their reward. They have touched the heights 
where truth and liberty are dearer than the world ; and to have 
done so it was worth while to have been and cease to be. 
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But there is another side to this great surrender. Can we con- 
ceive God as contemplating with indifference the departure of his 
beloved? If those who have served Him most faithfully, known 
Him most truly, and realized the fellowship of his spirit most 
closely, pass away, might we not say, after the logic of our affec- 
tions, that God must suffer perpetual bereavement and bury the 
unfulfilled promise of his creation in our graves? And so the 
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long procession of humanity would seem no better than a funeral . 


train where the love of the Eternal is forever cut short by our 
mortal years, and the response for which He was preparing us is 
silent and still. Let it not be said that the race still lives ideally 
in Him, or that those who come after us will be better than we. 
It is neither his own memory nor his own foresight that He loves, 
but the separate offspring of his might, the recipients of his mul- 
titudinous blessings, the centres of personality in whom He is 
himself reflected when they enter with joyous recognition into 
the “ liberty of the sons of God.” Herein lies — so far as it is 
given to us to discern —a unique mode for the expression of the 
infinite life. In man raised in the purpose of God to self-gov- 
erning independence, there comes into being an object of the 
divine love, in-whom are reproduced some of the characteristics 
of his thought and will. Does God call him into existence, train, 
discipline, judge, support, guide and inspire, and form him for 
communion with himself, and then sever the ties He has himself 
established, forego his own work, and continually begin anew the 
process which a cooling earth will end? Wisely if boldly has 
one of our modern prophets pointed his argument : ! — 

In short, close friendship between the Eternal and the perishing 

Appears unseemly to the nature of the Eternal, 

Whom it befits to keep his beloved, or not to love at all. 


But to say that he loves no man is to make religion vain. 
Hence it is judged that “ whatsoever God loveth, liveth with God.” 


On this great theme, however, argument after all can be of 
slight avail. ‘ Faith in God and in our eternal union with Him 
[who is it that has said it?] are not two doctrines of our creed, 
but one.” I have addressed only those who stand already within 
the sphere of religion, yet to some I shall have seemed to say too 
much, to others too little. For I have insisted that this belief is 
not primary, given on the same footing as our experience of 
God’s dealings with us; it is secondary, it is derived from that 
experience. It is matter, therefore, not of knowledge, but of 


1F. W. Newman, Theism. 
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faith. But this faith perpetually vindicates itself by the har- 
mony which it establishes amid the jarring and the dissonant 
cries arising out of the tumult of the world. It introduces a 
fresh coherence into elements which otherwise we must leave 
unreconciled. It is the fact that when we look out into immor- 
tality the relative importance of pain and suffering, loss and 
death, is vastly altered. It is the fact that we can then bear to 
behold the dissolute, the cruel, the depraved ; for we can see in 
them infinite possibilities which shall emerge one day from the 
taints of nature and the degradation of circumstance, the sov- 
ereignty of false conventions and the blindness of self-will, and 
blossom into the light and purity of children of the Eternal. 
Retribution — the process of learning the hateful iniquity of the 
evil we abandon — then ceases to be vindictive, it becomes dis- 
ciplinary ; and our transits through successive spheres of being 
are but the stages on a path that may sometimes, like the plan- 
etary motions, appear retrograde, yet only because it circles 
higher and higher towards a central holiness and love. In this 
continuous ascension some fly with soaring wing, some plod with 
slow and halting step. The moral conditions of the life immedi- 
ately after death cannot be altogether unlike the present, if there 
be any truth in that maxim of Indian wisdom which affirms that 
“*a man is born into the world which he has made.” In any 
life of spiritual progress there must be inequalities of capacity 
and achievement, and consequent ministries of helpfulness; and 
it may well be our cherished trust that those who have been for 
us guides, teachers, revealers here — parent, or wife, or child, 
or friend —will fulfill the same divine function for us other- 
where. 

But, as we mount, new meanings flash upon our past, and new 
energies are called forth for the future. The high desire of 
knowledge that cannot bear to leave its problems unsolved ; the 
creative power of imagination shaping forth new forms of loveli- 
ness with inexhaustible variety; the passionate longing for the 
liberation of man from ignorance and error; the illimitable 
yearning for a share in his redemption from sin; the joy in 
wonder, reverence, humility, as far-off visions of God’s thought 
and love, his beauty and righteousness, dawn brighter and clearer 
on our sight, who can be weary of these things? Who can 
shrink from their summons to perpetual endeavor, who turn aside 
from the gracious invitation which they bring from the Father 
of our spirits? Who will not pray, if prayer for such a boon 
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be lawful, that the mysterious ‘teacher whom we call Death may 
whisper to us, like him of old, “I am come that ye may have 
life, and may have it abundantly ” ? 


J. Esttry CARPENTER. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND ORTHODOXY. 


From the time that Matthew Arnold began to write, his readers 
might dissent from his conclusions, feel irritated by his sarcasm 
and repelled by his apparent self-conceit, but they could never 
escape that charm which in “ Heine’s Grave ” he tells us “ is the 
poet’s alone,” and which his letters show him as conscientiously 
seeking to exert. ‘“ The precious truth that everything turns 
upon one’s exercising the power of perswasion, of charm,” and 
that “even in ridicule one must preserve a sweetness and good 
humor,” reappears again and again as a sort of motto of his life. 
Every one yielded to the charm, however much he disagreed with 
his opinions. In those writings which gave most offense — and 
it cannot be disputed that his writings on religious subjects gave 
great offense —this charm was felt to be their most dangerous 
quality. That they were dangerous but few religiously disposed 
persons thought of doubting. Even in the hush of sorrow which 
fell upon his critics when he died, even under that clearer light 
upon motives and purposes which death sheds upon every man 
who has done honest work in the world, few dared to say that 
Matthew Arnold had rendered service to that form of religion 
which Protestants call orthodox. But years have come and gone 
since then, and there has been time for the dying away of that 
feeling of almost personal injury with which orthodox believers 
once regarded his writings on religious subjects. There has been 
time, too, for the religious public to gain a truer apprehension of 
those dangers which at the present day do most seriously menace 
that which is generally understood as orthodox religion. And 
now that Matthew Arnold’s letters have been published, showing 
him as he appeared to his mother and the women friends to whom 
most of them were written, “ gentle, generous, enduring, labori- 
ous, a devoted husband, a most tender father, an unfailing 
friend,” as his editor says, and as one of his critics adds, “ above 
all, a thoroughly good citizen and lover of his country,” the time 
seems to have come for asking whether he actually was the de- 
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stroyer of faith which he has been held to be; whether, indeed, 
he rendered no positive service to the religion in which he was 
brought up. 

Orthodox, certainly, Matthew Arnold was not; he had even 
little patience with orthodoxy. His letters show that he felt it 
“an intolerable absurdity ” to profess to see Christianity “ through 
the spectacles of a number of second and third-rate men of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time.” Nevertheless he surely was a religious man. 
If his books do not show it, his letters reveal him as simply, unaf- 
fectedly, but ardently religious ; and however much the daring of 
some of his modes of speech and the flippancy of some of his 
utterances may have shocked minds accustomed only to reverent 
treatment of religious themes, and may have disposed superficial 
readers to consider him an opponent of Christianity, it is impos- 
sible to read his books in the light of this interpretation without 
feeling that not without pain and sorrow, and in obedience to an 
imperative inward command, he had broken away from the faith 
of his fathers. “ The charge of presumption,” he says in ‘‘ God 
and the Bible,” “ of setting one’s self up above all the great men . 
of the past age . . . which is so often brought against those who 
pronounce the old view of religion to be untenable, springs out 
of a failure to perceive how little the abandonment of certain 
long current beliefs depends upon a man’s own will.” 

I believe that a sympathetic study of Matthew Arnold’s three 
principal works on religious subjects will show that orthodox 
Christianity owes much to him, and owes it not indirectly and in 
spite of his efforts to undermine it, but directly, because the set 
purpose of his life was to render to true religion the best service 
in his power. That he looked upon his work in this light is evi- 
dent from a few words in a letter to his sister: ‘“ It will more and 
more become evident how entirely religious is the work I have 
done in ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ ” 

There can be no question that the very constitution of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s mind was antagonistic to the dogmatic statement 
of religious truth. For “learned religion,” as he sometimes 
called it, he had no allowances to make; his criticism of it was 
severe, often scathing and always unsympathetic. His chief an- 
tagonism to the religious world was founded on its distrust of 
culture and its preference for dogma, for the scientific rather 
than the literary way of looking at truth. His own statement of 
the difference between the two is instructive. It was far more in 
accordance with truth, he said, to call God “ the High and Holy 
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One who inhabiteth Eternity,” than to call Him “ the moral and 
intelligent Governor of the universe ;” the first is a literary, the 
second a scientific way of expressing the idea. In the Nicene 
creed he saw only “learned science,” and in the Athanasian 
“earned science with a strong dash of temper.” He called 
orthodoxy an immense literary misapprehension “ due to the junc- 
tion of a talent for abstruse reasoning with much literary inex- 
perience.” Yet in its own place he felt no impatience with igno- 
rance. “For the popular science of religion one has, or ought 
to have, an infinite tenderness. It is the travail of the mind to 
adapt to its grasp and employment great truths of which it feels 
the attraction ;” and he in no wise sympathized with that modern 
phase of liberal thought which calls a people’s creed a “ degrad- 
ing superstition.” “It is Aberglaube, extra belief, but it is not 
a degrading superstition.” For dissent he found absolutely no 
place. “I mean to deliver the middle class out of the hand of 
their Dissenting ministers,” he writes to his mother. His predi- 
lections were with the High Church, yet he was disposed to treat 
Evangelicals with forbearance “inasmuch as they have so 
strongly loved what is indeed the most lovable of all things, 
religion,” and because they avoid mixing politics with it as the 
Puritans do. It was in the constitution of Matthew Arnold’s 
mind to dislike the Puritans. He wished “to abase Puritanism 
and exalt St. Paul,” he said in “St. Paul and Protestantism.” 
He found Puritans and Jews to have this in common, that they 
did not discern the signs of the times. Both also made the blun- 
der of putting first that which was secondary in importance and 
relegating to a subordinate place that which is primary in value ; 
for example, in making the motive for righteousness to be that 
without it one is excluded from the Kingdom, instead of finding 
the value of an entrance into the Kingdom to be that there right- 
eousness is a necessity. 

It is not difficult to find Matthew Arnold’s point of view in the 
books we are considering, and to see there what was the one aim 
of all his work ; but there is a passage in his letters which puts it 
allin a word: “ I never read St. Paul on the Jews but I feel how 
exactly his sentiment about the Jews answers to mine about our 
middle class. ‘ My heart’s desire and prayer,’ etc., etc.” In all 
his religious writings — and from this point of view few indeed 
of his writings would be excluded from the category — one can 
read between the lines that his one aim was to vindicate religion 
to those who regard it with antagonism or indifference, and to 
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establish righteousness as the practice of men. It is striking to 
find him pointing out in a letter to his mother that the fall of 
France in the war of 1870 was “ mainly due to that want of a 
serious conception of righteousness and the need of it, the conse- 
quences of which so often show themselves in the world’s history.” 
As a matter of course, therefore, Arnold’s method was not 
destructive but constructive. Merely to destroy the illusions of 
popular Christianity was to him indefensible. It must never be 
done except “ the new alliance between imagination and conduct 
be made.” In a letter to his mother he tells her that he is going 
to write an article (“ The Bishop and the Philosopher ”) arraign- 
ing Bishop Colenso for this very fault, and in another place he 
says that more good will be got from Renan than harm, because 
of the imagination which had entered into his study of Christ. 
His method, therefore, was to magnify Christianity as a practical 
thing, a life. His first and never-to-be-forgotten postulate was 
that “ Christianity is that which righteousness really is.” Such 
prophecies as Isa. lx. 18, 21, xxxii. 5; Jer. xxxi. 33, 34, which 
promise that the people shall all be righteous, shall a// know 
God, he considered as literally prophetic of the Christian dispen- 
sation. ‘“ Therefore if something called Christianity prevail and 
the promises are not satisfied, the inference is that this something 
is not that which righteousness really is, and therefore not really 
Christianity.” Then asking, as from this position he was bound 
to do, why it is that true Christianity does not prevail, why it is 
that the drift and trend of popular thought are away from rather 
than toward it, he found the answer in the fact that the basis on 
which the authority of the Bible and its religion had been made 
to rest no longer satisfies the popular mind. The old sanctions, 
which for so many generations had done good service, the argu- 
ments from miracles and from prophecy, were rejected by sci- 
entists ; philosophy refused the argument from the analogy of 
nature, and failed to establish to its own satisfaction a personal 
First Cause. Arnold was profoundly convinced that for these 
classes of men and for all that great multitude who, consciously 
or unconsciously, own their authority, “ to reénthrone the Bible as 
explained by our current theology is absolutely and forever im- 
possible.” 1 Yet the Bible and its religion being relatively “ all 
important,” he found himself confronted with this problem: “ to 
find for the Bible a basis in something that can be verified, instead 
of a basis in something that has to be assumed.” 
1 Preface to Literature and Dogma. 
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This basis, he said, must be something which appealed, not to 
science nor to philosophy, but to the experience and conscience of 
every man. Now there is one fact which no man who has ever 
engaged in the conflict with sin, — and what man has not ? — 
could fail to perceive: that in this struggle the man is in alli- 
ance with some power other than himself, some power for good. 
This “ power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” this 
lowest term for God, was his basis of and witness for the truth 
of the Bible. “Try it!” he said to every man, whatever his 
scientific or philosophic knowledge or ignorance. “ Try it! every 
case of conduct will prove it to you!” This power, felt by all 
men, “is revealed in Israel and in the Bible, and not by other 
teachers and books.” He would not allow that this God was 
merely “a stream of tendency,” although he was willing to meet 
scientists half way on such a ground. In fact he insisted that to 
call God “the stream of tendency by which all men fulfill the 
law of their being” was more scientific than to call Him “ the 
moral and intelligent Governor of the universe,” because the lat- 
ter definition goes beyond what may be verified. Yet he would 
not call God the Unknown and Unknowable. The God of Israel 
was proved,—not indeed by metaphysics but by experience of 
his power, and thus He may be proved to every man. 

A second proof from experience Arnold found in the help 
which the Bible gives in the struggle for goodness. ‘The Bible 
is of such avail for teaching righteousness that even to those who 
come to it with all sorts of false notions . . . it yet does teach 
righteousness, and fills them with the love of it.” Again, “ The 
secret of Jesus, dying to the lower self, living to the higher, will 
be found applicable to all the thousand problems which the exer- 
cise of conduct daily offers.” 

A third proof he discovered in the futility of any other scheme 
for securing righteousness. ‘“ Attempt to teach righteousness by 
any way except that of Jesus, and you will find out your mis- 
take.” These “ three experiences ” he offered to those who refuse 
doctrine and dogma, as a ground for acceptance of the Bible. Is 
this a blow to orthodoxy? Nay! it is rather a friendly hand 
laying down stepping stones in that new Slough of Despond 
which modern science and modern philosophy have interposed 
between the troubled soul and the wicket gate that admits to eter- 
nal life. 

A service hardly less important was rendered to orthodox faith 


when Matthew Arnold pointed out the need of culture, “the 
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power through reading to estimate the proportion and relation in 
what we read,” for a true understanding of the Bible. “ Far 
more of our mistakes come from want of fresh knowledge than 
from want of correct reasoning,” he said in the volume from 
which we have been quoting. ‘ Around the many wild theories 
and subverting doctrines now everywhere in the air, it has cer- 
tainly been true that ‘the man of one book’ must almost cer- 
tainly misunderstand his Bible,” since he has not enough expe- 
rience of the way in which men have thought and spoken to 
apprehend the true intention of the writers of the Bible. Ar- 
nold reminded his readers of the Jewish maxim, “ The Law 
speaks with the tongue of the children of men,” and brought up in 
illustration the doubts which attack a reader when he learns that 
certain critics refuse to concede that Christ was the expected 
Messiah of the Jews. To an uncultured and doubting man the 
discrepancies between the prophetic descriptions and the facts in 
the life of Jesus can hardly be reconciled; he refuses to read 
into them a foregone conclusion, he cannot harmonize what seem 
to him insuperable inconsistencies. But culture comes with its 
teaching of the nature of human speech, and shows him that 
though it may be impossible to establish that the prophets them- 
selves meant all that we find in the Messiah, yet that “ the very 
nature of their language justifies any powerful and fruitful appli- 
cation of it,” and therefore that the claim of Christ that he is 
the Messiah of the Jews does not stand or fall with any given 
theory of prophecy. 

Nor does any one of the sayings of Christ, as reported by the 
Gospel writers, stand or fall with any theory of miracles. No 
greater boon can be bestowed upon the men of a skeptical age 
than the assurance of so competent a critic as Matthew Arnold 
that whatever else may have been inaccurately reported by the 
Evangelists the record of the sayings of Christ must be accepted 
as correct. It is not merely that “the good faith of the Bible 
writers is beyond all question.” They lived “ in a time of imper- 
fect observation and boundless credulity,” and their honest belief 
in miracles and expectation that miracles would be given in attes- 
tation of any new truth made them, in Arnold’s opinion, not 
report incorrectly what they saw, but see incorrectly what passed 
before their eyes. This is Arnold’s theory of the miracles of the 
Gospel history ; but it is not to promulgate this theory that he 
writes. “It was not to discredit miracles that ‘ Literature and 
Dogma’ was written,” he says in “ God and the Bible,” “ but 
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because miracles are so widely and deeply discredited already,” 
and because he wanted to show that Christianity is not lost 
though miracles be given up. For the authenticity of the re- 
ported words of Christ is not weakened — to his mind it is even 
strengthened — by this admission. The very mistakes of the New 
Testament writers are an argument for the greatness of Christ. 
“The depth of their misunderstanding of him is really a kind of 
measure of the height of his superiority.” “The important thing 
to remember is that his reporters were incapable of reporting him. 
The doctrines and discussions of John’s Gospel cannot be the 
writer’s,”” as many modern critics now assert them to be, ‘* because 
they are so clearly out of his reach.” ‘Tried fairly,” he says, 
“and without a previous theory to warp our criticism, the Fourth 
Gospel comes out no fancy piece, but a serious and invaluable 
document, full of incidents given by tradition and of genuine 
sayings of the Lord.” Again and again he calls attention to the 
fact that the sayings of Christ must have been ‘faithfully re- 
ported, because they so far transcend the powers of the reporters. 
How great is Matthew Arnold’s service to orthodoxy is per- 
haps chiefly shown in the fact that all thoughtful believers now 
see what he first made clear, — that the Bible is to be criticised as 
a literary, not a scientific work. That “the Bible is literature, 
and that its words are used like the words of common life and 
poetry and eloquence, approximately, and not like the terms of 
science, adequately,” was his fundamental canon of criticism. 
He pointed out that terms which St. Paul used as literary and 
approximate are now used as scientific and adequate. Thus his 
showing that the word God does not and cannot mean the same 
to every one, as morality, perfection, and such words do, is a sug- 
gestion which has been exceedingly useful to orthodoxy ; and so 
was his insistence that metaphysics should have nothing to do 
with religion, “ its object is conduct.” Here, indeed, he was mis- 
taken: the object of religion is to know God ; yet his mistake is 
not so hurtful as it might be, because the result of religion is 
conduct. He indeed implies the truth that to know God is the 
object of religion, by saying that religion is morality touched with 
emotion; and it has become evident that his mistake is rather an 
error of statement than .of thought, and that the statement was 
only another way of saying that religion is not a creed but a life. 
It is certain that this important fact is better understood now 
than before Matthew Arnold gave it this form. 
Very sound, and still more needed by orthodoxy, was Arnold’s 
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discrimination between the use and the abuse of German theology 
and Biblical learning in the interpretation of the Bible. “A 
mere specialist, as so many German theologians are, cannot draw 
right conclusions from facts;” to do this “needs quickness of 
perception such as the literary faculty alone can give.” Out 
of this view of Bible criticism he drew the conclusion that for 
all purposes of practical Christianity, of that “ righteousness to 
which belongeth happiness,” the considerations of authorship, date, 
and the like, over which critics spend so much of time and labor, 
are of secondary importance. Religion, he said, is righteousness, 
that is, conduct; and if it were objected that this is morality, 
not religion, he made answer that ethical and religious are not 
antithetical. As both are practical the antithesis is with the the- 
oretical, the critical. Propositions about God, for example, are 
dogma. They differ in kind from religion ; ethics differs from it 
only in degree. ‘ Religion is ethics brightened, enkindled, lit up 
by feeling,” that is, conduct inspired by love to a person. “ The 
immense love and sympathy inspired by the person and character 
of Jesus has had to work almost alone for righteousness, and 
it has worked wonders. The surpassing religious grandeur of 
Paul’s conception of faith is that it seizes a real salutary emotional 
force of incalculable magnitude, and reinforces moral effort with 
it.” Now “to righteousness belongeth happiness,” and here is a 
motive for righteousness which appeals to the whole world ; here 
is the first rung on which the foot may rest secure in its progress 
toward higher truth. 

It is the last injustice to say of Matthew Arnold as his critics 
still persist in saying, that on this first rung of the ladder he re- 
mained, and never himself advanced to higher truth. If he had, 
indeed, done no more than this, if he had contented himself with 
impressing on the Christian world the immense importance of 
conduct, if he had no further interpreted the Bible than to bring 
out, as he has done, the full meaning of many glorious passages 
which “ rest originally on the simple but solid experience, conduct 
brings happiness, righteousness tendeth unto lifa,” he would have 
done much for a generation which is in sore need of sound ethics. 
But he did not stop here, nor even with pointing out that conduct 
is more than mere outward observance, though this he did clearly 
point out. “To have the heart and thoughts in order is con- 
duct.” His apprehension of sin may not have been as accurate 
as that of the Westminster divines, but that it was genuine and 
vivid is evident. “Sin is not a monster to be mused on, but an 
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impotence to be got rid of,” he says in “ St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism,” and the vision of Christ is the power which worketh in us 
to get rid of it. Paul, he reminded his readers, had all his life 
served the moral order, but his vision of Christ made him see that 
he had been a blasphemer and insulter ; it made him know himself. 
This is what the vision of Christ will always do. 

But Matthew Arnold rose to a higher level than even this, and 
indeed it is impossible to study his works and not be impressed 
with the belief that he lived constantly in the upper region of 
love for the Person of Christ. Though his views of the Trinity, 
of inspiration, of the Atonement, of the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, are not in harmony with the dogmas of the church, 
there cannot be a moment’s question that to him Christ is divine, 
ever living to make intercession for men, and that he came “to 
redeem us from all iniquity and make us purely zealous for good 
works.” He finds him a wonderful figure, transcending his time. 
Science can neither affirm nor deny that he was Logos or Mes- 
siah. “ But that this Jesus of the Bible follows the universal 
moral order and the will of God without being let or hindered as 
we are by the motions of private passion or self-will, this is 
evident to whoever can read the Bible with open eye.” 

“The sinlessness of Jesus Christ established his divinity,” said 
Arnold. The large and complete conception of righteousness ex- 
isted in him absolutely and naturally. How he redeemed men 
from sin Matthew Arnold could not say; he had no dogma to 
offer as a substitute for Calvinism, but that Christ has redeemed 
men he considered a scientifically established fact. ‘ The right- 
eousness of God, the non-fulfillment of it by men, the fulfillment 
of it by Christ,” this was to him the sum and substance of the 
Pauline teachings, this the revelation brought by the Bible. 

For this sinless Christ Matthew Arnold’s love was so profound 
and so warm as to be elevated almost into the region of passion. 
Those who saw him on the platform when he visited this coun- 
try, those who have read his cool and clear-cut criticisms of men 
and manners, and from both have drawn the conclusion that his 
was a cold and unimpassioned nature, must read with astonish- 
ment the unconscious self-revelation of certain passages of “ St. 
Paul and Protestantism ” and of “ Literature and Dogma.” The 
“method ” and “ secret” of Jesus seem to have taken entire pos- 
session of him; in the “ mildness and sweet reasonableness” of 
Jesus he found a new power for holiness, a new beauty for life. 
This passion kept him sweet and sound through the deep sadness 
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which is so constant a note of his character in his writings. This 
power and this beauty have been an inspiration to hundreds of 
men once skeptical or indifferent, who but for Matthew Arnold 
would never have known the beauty of Christ, as they have been 
a new inspiration to thousands of orthodox believers who have 
first learned from him “the happiness and reality that came 
through Jesus Christ.” To have placed the Bible on a basis so 
broad and so evident that no man may stumble at or gainsay it, 
to have thrown upon its pages a light so strong that by it seem- 
ing antagonisms to science and philosophy are perceived to be 
only seeming, to have released truth from the fetters of language, 
showing that “a scheme of doctrine is not necessarily false be- 
i cause of the style in which its adherents may at a particular 
moment have announced it,” to have drawn the mind from the 
material aspect of religious faith and fixed it upon its purely 
spiritual aspects, — these were Matthew Arnold’s services to reli- 
gion ; and who is the orthodox Christian that will refuse to 
own that of all forms of belief orthodox Christianity is most his 
debtor ? 
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REASON IN RELIGION. 


Suppose a child to have this problem set before him: Given 
fifty dollars to be divided among five men, how many dollars 
would each man receive? This problem, however simple it may 
seem to us, we can imagine to be a little formidable to the child. 
It sets down its figures, adding ciphers to represent vents, and 
proceeds by long division. It reaches the result that each man 
will receive a hundred dollars. Now, whether it discovers the 
cause of its mistake, that it omitted to mark off the ciphers 
which stood for cents, or whether it does not, it might possibly be 
bright enough to see that the answer could not be right. This 
might be seen to be unreasonable. The child’s reason might 
decide that the result of its reasoning was a mistake. 

It is related of General Grant that, during a battle in the Wil- 
derness, it was reported to him that one of the wings of his army 
was routed. He thought a moment and said, “I do not believe 
it,” and went on with his whittling. The report was too unrea- 
sonable to be true. 
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In the course of the history of Christianity the Christian 
world in general has been made to believe many strange doctrines. 
One doctrine, for instance, that has been received by many with 
joy, and has driven others insane, is that God elected from eter- 
nity some to everlasting joy and some to everlasting and unmiti- 
gated torment. Other doctrines, less terrible but otherwise more 
or less akin to this, were bound up with it. These doctrines had 
been reached by reasoning that seemed faultless. The authority 
of the Bible had been supported by miracles which were testi- 
fied to by witnesses whose knowledge and honesty could not be 
doubted. The Bible seemed evidently to teach these doctrines ; 
consequently they must be believed. While many accepted these 
results some were found to dispute them. These persons had 
little in the way of an argument to offer. They could not dis- 
prove the argument from miracle. They had no satisfactory 
exegesis which they could oppose to that which was current. 
Whatever later science has done in this direction was not at their 
command. Some simply denied the truth of these doctrines ; 
others forced the Bible to say something that was different. But 
whether the one course or the other was taken, the doctrines were 
rejected because they were unreasonable. Men urged the un- 
reasonableness of the result against the truth of the reasoning by 
which this result had been reached. 

Experiences such as I have referred to are not wholly unfamil- 
iar to any. We consider all the arguments that lead to a certain 
conclusion, and we may perhaps be able to detect no flaw in 
them ; but we reject the conclusion, in spite of the apparent 
truth and validity of the premises, because it seems to us too 
unreasonable to be accepted. 

We recognize thus two uses of the word “reason.” On the 
one side it may refer to the reasoning by which certain results are 
reached. When a man is asked what is his reason for believing 
this or that, he will probably give the arguments by which the 
belief is supported. On the other hand, we use the term “ rea- 
son” with reference to what appears to us reasonable or unrea- 
sonable. Thus it appears that reason in the one sense may be 
opposed to reason in the other. Of course, there are minor 
antagonisms between different utterances of the same form of 
reason. In the case of reasoning, arguments may be urged 
against arguments. Thus, also, things may have different aspects ; 
and what looks reasonable from one point of view may look 
unreasonable from another. At present, however, I wish to 
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notice merely this fundamental opposition that may exist between 
the reason which affirms that a certain view is true or false be- 
cause it is reasonable or unreasonable, and the reason which sup- 
ports or denies a certain affirmation on the strength of reasoning. 
Although, as I have said, the term reason covers both these 
methods of procedure, still it may be convenient, though not per- 
fectly accurate, to speak of the reason as over against reasoning. 

We thus see that it is an interesting and somewhat important 
inquiry which seeks to fix the nature of this reason that under- 
takes, independently of all argument, and, it may be, against all 
evidence, to determine what we shall and what we shall not be- 
lieve. 

Let us look at the cases which I have just brought together in 
a haphazard way, using what chanced to occur to me. Take the 
first and the simplest of all, the child with its sum. On what 
ground did it pronounce the result of its ciphering too unreason- 
able to be true? Perhaps we might differ a little in our account 
of this. Some might say that it was simply the result of experi- 
ence, that the child had seen that the part was never greater 
than the whole. Some, perhaps, would say that it was the result 
of an insight such as needs the confirmation of no experience, 
that from the very nature of things, from the very nature of the 
whole and the part, as seen in the very mention of them, the part 
could not be greater than the whole. Neither explanation would 
assume that the child consciously enunciated this somewhat for- 
midable proposition ; but the idea would be that the child simply 
recognized in a concrete instance that which the formula expresses 
in an abstract and universal manner. In the incident from 
General Grant’s life there need be no difference of interpreta- 
tion. From Grant’s knowledge of men, and of the special men 
who formed and commanded his army, from his knowledge of the 
strength and position of his army and those of the enemy, he 
knew that the story of a routed wing could not be true. In this 
case the unreasonableness was based upon a bit of rapid and con- 
densed reasoning, which itself was based upon knowledge and 
experience. 

When we come to the position that affirmed the unreasonable- 
ness of certain doctrines of the church we have a case differing 
from the two just named. Here we have no place for experience 
or for arguments based upon definite knowledge of facts. Men 
have had no direct experience of divine beings upon which they 
could base any reasoning in regard to their habitual ways. In- 
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deed, the actual experience of life might very well be appealed to 
in defense of some of these doctrines. In life itself do we not 
see persons who seem to have been appointed to joy and others 
who seem to have been appointed to sorrow ; some who are born to 
ignorance and misery, and we might almost say, to sin, and some 
who seem to have been born to ease, to delight, and we might 
almost say, to virtue? Something like this was the line of argu- 
ment adopted by Bishop Butler in his famous “ Analogy.” Yet 
in face of all these facts, and of this lack of experience of other 
facts which might be opposed to them, the reason dared to deny 
the doctrines which the known facts might seem to support. It 
denied that there is any God; or it affirmed that, if there were 
a God, He is not like the one whom these doctrines described. 
I do not say that there are no arguments besides that of un- 
reasonableness which might be urged against these views, but 
simply that the reason has often denied them without reference to 
any arguments. It has spoken like a monarch, recognizing no 
authority above and beyond its own, and has decided absolutely, 
by its own right and authority, that certain things could not and 
must not be believed. 

The reason in the sense in which I now use it, that power of 
insight, or that assumption, by which we pronounce any form of 
thought or statement to be reasonable or unreasonable, may thus 
include various elements. Sometimes it might be difficult ,for 
the person uttering a judgment to explain precisely what is the 
real basis of it. It may be a condensed expression of the experi- 
ence of life. Past thought, past feeling, past experience, may all 
be united in this expression. To these elements, as we have seen, 
there may be added another. The statement pronounced reason- 
able or unreasonable may be judged by a standard which is inde- 
pendent of experience, which is purely ideal. The sense of what 
ought to be may have a more important part to play in the judg- 
ment than any knowledge of what is or has been. One may go 
so far as to affirm that what, according to his ideal standard, 
ought to be, must be; or that what ought not to be cannot be. 
This is the nature of the judgment which, as we have seen, con- 
demned some of the religious doctrines of the past, even when 
all the authority of tradition and much of that of experience 
seemed to be in their favor. This idea] standard of reasonable- 
ness may have been recognized in its isolation, or it may have 
been blended with the other elements which have been named. It 
may exist with some approach to perfection; or it may be very 
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imperfectly developed. In either case the individual may accept 
it as final. 

Thus the judgment in regard to what is reasonable or unreason- 
able is the expression of the whole intellectual or spiritual con- 
dition of the man who makes the judgment. It is the utterance 
of the entire self. It thus marks the position which the man has 
reached in his development. Thus the judgment will vary im- 
mensely according to the community and the age in which one 
lives. Just as arguments on one side may be met by arguments 
on the other, so the judgment of the reason may be met by coun- 
ter-judgments. What is perfectly reasonable to one man or to 
one age may be pronounced absurdly unreasonable by another. 
In any line of national development each age has its distinct 
method of thought and feeling. It has its assumptions and its 
presumptions. It has its traditions and its habits. It has its 
standard of right and wrong, of the probable and the improbable. 
It has its beliefs, the source of which and the evidence under- 
lying which it would find in many cases to be wholly unknown 
and unsuspected. In many cases the question as to origin and 
basis is not raised, is not even thought of. 

Of course, in every age, in the same community, there are very 
great differences between class and class, and between person and 
person. Some of the assumptions to which I have referred are 
indeed common to all classes and all persons in any given age, 


but others belong to certain spheres of life and special compan- 


ionship. Even those that differ have, however, a certain commu- 
nity, or stand in a certain relationship to one another. Persons 
living side by side may practically belong to different ages. Per- 
sons are living to-day who might seem to belong to the thirteenth 
century, or to the sixteenth, or to the seventeenth; or, on the 
other hand, to the twentieth, or even to some later and better age 
of the world. These men, however, are not precisely what they , 
would have been in these past centuries, or would be in those 
which are to come. No man can escape wholly from the age in 
which he lives. This community between those living in the 
same age and in the same mental environment forms what Les- 
lie Stephen calls the “ social tissue.” It is this social tissue, as 
it is embodied in different individuals, that plays a large part in 
the judgment as to what is reasonable. 

As this judgment is formed to a large extent, though not alto- 
gether, independently of conscious reasoning, so it is changed to 
a large extent, though not wholly, without conscious reasoning. 
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Lecky calls attention to the fact that no arguments could be used 
to-day against belief in witchcraft or the hanging of persons sus- 
pected of being witches, that could not have been used against 
them in earlier days. The change is simply that the spirit of the 
age is against the belief and the practice. What was thought 
reasonable once is judged to be unreasonable to-day. Persecu- 
tion, in the bloody or fiery sense, would probably not be used 
to-day by any church even if it had the power. The spirit of the 
age is against it. Petty forms of persecution may be and are 
indulged in, even in civilized communities; but the grand forms 
of persecution are in the past. 

Thus the judgment of what is reasonable or unreasonable in 
religious belief springs largely out of this social tissue, or spirit 
of the age. As this slowly changes, the notion of what is reason- 
able or unreasonable changes with it. The great advance which 
has been made in the religions of the world has resulted less from 
conscious reasoning than from the varying judgment as to what 
is reasonable. Take the development of the religion of Greece, 
for instance. ‘To the larger and more developed spirits it seemed 
unreasonable that the gods should be such as the popular mythol- 
ogy described them. Thus these larger spirits reached the idea 
of an absolute divinity who was wise and good. It would ap- 
pear that they had little basis for reasoning that was not open to 
all. They felt, however, that it was impossible that the divinities 
could be such as tradition and the common thought of men would 
make them. They felt that, if the divinities were to be wor- 
shiped, they must be worshipful. And it was out of this feeling 
of worthiness and of the reality of what seemed most worthy 
that the larger thought and faith arose. 

I have spoken of this judgment of reasonableness as a feeling. 
I am inclined to think that this is a true name for that mental 
condition out from which the judgment springs. It is, as I have 
said, the condensed result of the whole mental and spiritual de- 
velopment,—a result that often is not reached by conscious 
reasoning which a man can analyze and of which he can give an 
account. It is rather the basis of reasoning than the result of it. 
It is something that is not reasoned to, but is reasoned from. It 
thus seems to belong less to the intellect than the feeling. One 
feels that it must be so. The noblest spirits of Greece felt that 
the gods must be worthier than the common thought would make 
then.. Thus reason has been the guide which has led men up 
from the depths of superstition to the grander heights which later 
ages have reached. 
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I have spoken as if the judgment of reasonableness had been 
to a large extent that of the age. The question here meets us, 
How then does any age advance? How can it escape from its 
own limitations ? 

In reply to this question it may be suggested that life is always 
introducing new factors into the mental structure of the world. 
New discoveries, like that of this Western Continent, broaden it. 
Profound experiences deepen it. Thought and feeling, though 
they cannot escape wholly from their age, may yet stretch some- 
what the bands that unite them with it ; and the spirit of the age 
may move forward with them. The movement of any age is like 
that of an army. It moves rank behind rank ; none can escape 
from the army; every man wears its uniform; but some are 
merely followers and others are leaders. The advance in the 
world has been made through the leadership of great souls who 
have obeyed the touch of reason and have led the elect spirits 
that followed them, like the volunteers to some perilous enter- 
prise, through the darkness of superstition to heights where there 
was at least some glimmer of a brighter sun. 

It may be urged that, even if what has been said is to a large 
extent true, if the reason has been the guiding principle in the 
advance of the world, yet the account given of it shows how little 
reliance can be placed upon it. We have seen that, after all, it 
is an individual matter. It depends upon external influences, 
upon the state of development which one may chance to have 
reached. As we have seen, what is reasonable to one person or 
to one age may be unreasonable to another. Thus it may be 
urged that reason is not a clear light according to which one may 
walk in confidence, but a sort of will-o’-the-wisp, shining now 
here and now there, and leading through devious and often dan- 
gerous ways. What is needed, it may be claimed, is some clearly 
defined authoritative and absolute revelation manifested by means 
of such marks as may make it unmistakable. Such revelation, 
it may be said, is like the clear and steady light of the sun, by 
the aid of which men may walk in safety, certain to reach at last 
their journey’s proper goal. 

However conclusive such reasoning may seem, the history of 
the world will hardly justify the result to which it has led. We 
can indeed conceive the abstract possibility of such a revelation, 
and we may admit that by it mankind might have been spared 
some wandering and failure. We do not find in the world, how- 
ever, such a revelation. I do not here raise the question whether 
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God has revealed Himself in a way that may be called supernatu- 
ral in the ordinary use of this word, that is, in a way to inter- 
rupt the course of human development and introduce a wholly 
new factor. I do not here raise the question whether Christianity 
is based upon such a revelation ; I insist only that if there has 
been such a revelation it has not accomplished what is claimed 
for it in the form of thought to which I have just referred. It 
has not proved the clear and steady light according to which men 
have been able to walk in confidence and safety. Consider the 
history of Christianity, consider the different interpretations of it 
that have been given, consider the extravagance, even the horror, 
of doctrines that have been based upon it, consider the cruel 
persecutions which it has inspired. Where could we find more 
terrible torment or more refined cruelty than have been brought 
about by Christianity? But this, it may be urged, was because 
Christianity was misunderstood. It was not the real Christianity 
that has inspired persecution whether of the sharper or milder 
form. The true Christianity, it may be said, would make men 
patient and loving as, full of hope, they press on to the fulfill- 
ment of its sublime promises. All this may be true. It simply 
shows, however, that revelation has not furnished to the world 
that safe and steady light which was needed. It also has led men 
into wild wandering in dangerous and toilsome ways, such as 
without it might never have been found. Nothing has yet ap- 
peared in the world that has prevented mistake and wandering. 
There is thus no guide more sure than reason. Men may scorn 
it, but to it they must finally, in some poor sort at least, return. 
The defenders of the dogmas of the church have sometimes set 
reason at defiance. They insisted upon the unreasonableness of 
the doctrines that they taught. They gloried in it. They bade 
men do dishonor to reason, to trample it under foot. Human 
reason has been used as a term of mockery. Thus revelation 
might seem to be independent of reason. But why should men 
accept such results? and here come the arguments that prove the 
authority of the revelation, the reasons why men should accept 
it and submit to it absolutely. Thus the last appeal has been 
to reason itself, reason that takes form in argumentation. This, 
however, only leads to the higher form of reason that mani- 
fests itself in reasonableness. Reason was appealed to to show 
that reason must be rejected. From reason under one form or 
other we cannot escape. We may apply to it the illustration 
which St. Anselm applied to God: We cannot escape, he said, 
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from under the heavens. If a man flees from under one part of 
the heavens it is only to find himself under another part of the 
same. So, he said, if one flees from God commanding, it is only 
to find himself in the presence of God punishing. In like man- 
ner we may say that we cannot flee from reason. If, with those 
who insist upon the authority of a special and authoritative reve- 
lation, we flee from reason affirming, it is only to flee to reason 
arguing. Thus, after all, whether it be for good or evil, whether 
we can or cannot conceive of anything that seems more desirable, 
reason remains our only guide. We may admit much that has 
been said against it. We may admit that it falls often into self- 
contradiction, that its utterances depend largely upon time and 
place and upon individual idiosynerasy. But what can we find 
in the world that is independent of these? We may as well give 
up once for all the thought of a ready-made perfect truth that 
may be had for the asking or the grasping, and make the best of 
the possibilities and powers that have actually been given us. 

Let no one imagine that I mean to imply that we can be cer- 
tain of nothing. The very basis of my reasoning is the fact of 
certainty. No one can look into his own consciousness and not 
find that he is certain of a multitude of things ; that there are 
truths which he cannot doubt, and that upon these his life is 
based. I raise no question of the fact of certainty, I but seek 
the basis upon which this certainty rests. We may be mistaken ; 
but the knowledge of this possibility does not affect our confi- 
dence in that of which we feel assured. Our truth may not be 
a finality, for the world or for ourselves; but none the less, we 
absolutely trust and cannot help trusting to our reason, and to 
the truth of that which it reveals. 

When we see what reason has actually accomplished, though 
we may admit its weakness and its frequent contradictions and 
failures, yet we may see that it has not wholly failed. If its 
utterances depend largely on the degree of development men 
have reached, we may see that, so far as the historical peoples are 
concerned, this development, on the whole, has been a progressive 
one. There have been retrogression and wandering, it is true, 
but as a road that is not free from winding, if viewed at a little 
distance from above, may be seen to have a fairly direct course, 
so the line of development of the historical peoples has been, on 
the whole, an advancing one. Experience has moulded men’s 
thoughts. Reasoning has enlarged them. More and more the 
great ideals of life have emerged out of the confusion and con- 
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tradictions of the world. Men have not yet reached the region 
of perfect light. Complete and absolute truth does not yet be- 
long to man, and never will belong to him. Yet, because the 
development of man has been, on the whole, in the direction of a 
fuller and larger life, so the reason of man, which is the exponent 
of this development, has reached larger and fuller results. The 
element of accident which may have seemed to be involved in the 
statement of the dependence of reason upon the development of 
the individual that uses it, is removed, at least in some degree, 
because the development of the individual is to a large degree 
bound up with that of his race, and this has been an advancing 
one, 

I have contrasted the reason by which a proposition is affirmed 
to be reasonable or unreasonable with the reason that takes form 
in a process of reasoning. This was done for convenience be- 
cause, practically speaking, there is this difference. When, how- 
ever, we take a larger view, the contrast disappears. Reasoning 
is merely included in the larger sphere of the reason. We accept 
the results of an argument because it seems to us reasonable to 
assume that a proposition which can be so defended is true. In 
other words, it seems reasonable to accept a certain amount of 
proof as convincing. In point of fact nothing can be absolutely 
proved. If a chain of argument is to support any weight it 
must, like any other chain, be attached to something that is fixed. 
A chain without a staple, or some other fixed point, is powerless. 
An endless chain is inconceivable, and even if such a thing were 
possible it would be useless. In like manner an endless chain of 
reasoning is impossible ; and, if it could exist, it would be as use- 
less as any other endless chain. The use of an argument is that 
it leads our thought to something that is accepted without argu- 
ment. The proposition that may have seemed at first doubtful 
is attached to something that admits of no doubt ; and is regarded 
as being fixed and firm like that. In the syllogistic argument 
two things are taken for granted, — namely, the two premises. 
These are the staples that hold the chain. These may be found 
not to be firm. We then must go beyond them till we reach 
something that is indubitable, something, that is, which we must 
accept without proof, which we must accept simply because it is 
self-evident. These staples are driven in here and there, accord- 
ing to the mental development of one individual and another. 
One man will reach what satisfies him as being solid and trust- 
worthy much sooner than another. The same individual will be 
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more or less careful according to the necessities of the case. 
Practically we accept as true many things which, from a scientific 
point of view, would be uncertain. Many, and very often all, of 
us accept as sufficient what has come to us by way of tradition, 
or what is generally believed in our community. It often does 
not occur to us to go beyond this. In many matters it does not 
seem worth while. Who of us could give any sufficient reason 
for our belief that the tides are caused by the moon ; or even for 
our own belief that the earth revolves about the sun? Most 
believe these things because everybody else believes them. We 
say that we believe them because it is the teaching of science. 
But how do we know even this? How many of us have talked 
about the matter with a man of independent authority, so that we 
could receive the teaching of science at first hand? Then, too, 
how many things has science taught that science has afterward 
contradicted! One’s prejudices often seem sufficient ground for 
belief ; or rather, we accept a basis for belief that has no other 
support than prejudice. In an argumentum ad hominem we 
sound a man’s mind just as we try a wall into which we mean to 
drive a staple. We tap it till we reach a spot where it feels and 
sounds solid, and we think that there our staple will stick. The 
mind of another might be different. 

The searcher for truth goes behind these superficial and con- 
venient supports. The reformer, whether of thought or of life, 
brings forward the great hammer of his intellect. He pounds 
the wall that had seemed so solid to us, and shows us that it 
sounds hollow, and bids us seek some firmer basis for our beliefs 
and our habits of life, and shows us where, according to his 
thought, such a solid basis may be found. Of course the ulti- 
mate and absolute basis cannot be reached until we have found 
the fundamental principles of our reason. If we can reach these | 
we have found something that is enduring, and arguments that 
lead back to these are attached to a firm support. 

The outcome of this whole discussion is that we pursue our 
reasoning until it seems unreasonable to reject the result to which 
it leads. The beliefs that we regard as most logically defended 
rest finally upon our recognition of reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness. A simpler statement would be that we pursue our 
reasoning till we reach a point where we cannot help believing ; 
that we believe because we must. 

From another point of view we may illustrate the controlling 
power of the ultimate reason in our lives. We all believe that 
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life should be reasonable. A man should know what he is living 
for; and to this, perhaps, most would add, why he is living for 
it. In fact, however, this latter is something for which no reason 
can be given. At least, in giving an account of the matter, we 
reach at last a reason which is sufficient in itself and beyond 
which we cannot go. A man, for instance, is laboring to get 
rich. Why does he want to be rich? In answering this question 
he may point to the goods which money can buy, to comforts and 
luxuries, to freedom from harassing toil and from the multitude 
of cares and anxieties by which poverty is so often surrounded. 
He may point to the social consideration which wealth may bring, 
and thus the avenues of pleasure which it may open. If you 
should ask him why he desire: all these things, he would probably 
stare at you with amazement as if you lacked common sense. If 
he saw his way to an answer, he would probably say that with all 
these things he would be happier than he would without them. 
If you still questioned and asked why he wished to be happy, 
he would be dumb. He could not answer the question. Neither 
you nor any one else could answer it. In fact, the question is 
unanswerable. 

The same is true in the case of the larger objects of life. One 
man devotes himself to study. Possibly his object may be fame. 
Possibly it may be money. Perhaps it is truth. Why should 
he spend his life in striving to attain the truth? He would be 
surprised at the question. It seems such a reasonable thing to 
do that he marvels that any one should ask why he does it. An- 
other may live for the good of his fellow men. He sacrifices his 
own ease, his private pleasure and such money as he may have. 
He does it simply because it seems the most natural thing in 
the world. So it is with the great law of righteousness. Why 
should men feel impelled to do right? There are theories upon 
theories. At last we come upon Kant, who says that a man must 
do right simply because it is right. This is an answer that 
assumes the impossibility of an answer. It is such an answer as 
the child’s, “‘ Because,” that goes no further. 

In fact, all these tendencies of human nature, the desire for 
happiness, the desire for power, the impulse to seek the truth, the 
impulse to philanthropy, all these, and one cannot say how many 
others, are instinctive. All taken together make up the sum of 
the instincts which compose the life of man. Every animate 
. Object is, we might say, a complex of instincts. Man is the most 


concrete organism that exists, and with him these instincts are 
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more numerous and far reaching than those to be found in minor 
and lower organisms. These instincts we cannot get behind or 
outside of. They make up our life. One might say that they set 
the bounds to our life, except that some of them stretch far away 
into the boundless. Of course some of these are superficial. 
They are merely concrete forms of others that are more fun- 
damental. Some are the results, doubtless, of inherited habits. 
Some, in practice hardly to be distinguished from the others, are 
simply the results of one’s own habits. Some, however, are more 
profound and are bound up with the fundamental elements and 
activities of our life. One might say more simply that they are 
bound up with the essential activities of our lives, for I suppose 
that there is no element of life that is not an activity. 

Men speak of innate ideas as though they were something 
tacked on an organism at its very start, or somehow branded upon 
it in letters that may be read by it. Others study their own 
organism and that of the world at large, of infants and savages. 
They find no such tags or brands. In fact, what are called in- 
nate ideas, so fur as they exist, are simply late abstractions made 
from certain active tendencies which do not so much belong to, 
as constitute, the life. Take, for instance, the great idea of the 
unity of the world. As soon as man begins to think, he uncon- 
sciously postulates this. For what is Thought? Thought is the 
recognition, or the attempt at the recognition, of the relations 
between objects. The man, the savage, if you will, sees some- 
thing that makes him think. His thought is the attempt to 
answer the question, more or less consciously present to his mind, 
as to the relation between this object and the complex of objects 
that constitutes his world. The question is not whether such 
relation exists ; but what is the relation. He assumes, consciously 
or otherwise, that there is a relation, and that he has simply to 
seek its nature. This assumption of relationship is made in 
regard to every object that interests him. It involves the tacit 
assumption that such relationship exists between all objects. 
Here we have, at the very first movement of thought, the impli- 
cation of the organic unity of the world. Of this organic unity 
the savage knows nothing. He could not understand what you 
meant if you spoke of it. Instinct is often defined as the ten- 
dency in any animate organism tovact as if it knew something 
it does not know. The definition is an incomplete one ; but it 
is true as far as it goes. So even the savage thinks as if he 
knew that all the objects in the universe were bound together in 
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organic relationship. Of this fact, as has been said, he has no 
comprehension and no idea. This assumption comes to conscious- 
ness only after ages of experience and thought. It may be 
science that formulates it at last in a proposition and claims to 
have discovered it. In fact science rests upon it. 

It is so with the other great ideals of life. They are bound 
up in certain primary impulses that are followed almost uncon- 
sciously. One has an impulse, for instance, to help another in 
some hour of need. Why should he not? It is the most natu- 
ral thing in the world. Why should he? The question is not 
raised. It is an impulse as natural as any other. It is the prac- 
tical recognition of the tie that binds him to his fellows. The 
tie is so slight that it seems insignificant, hardly noticeable. Yet 
it is real; and it is something that could not exist except as a 
part of the universal relation in which all individuals stand to 
one another and to the whole. By degrees, just as the ideal of 
truth disentangles itself from the search after truths, until at 
last it stands in its completeness before the spiritual vision, so the 
ideal of universal relationship disentangles itself from the spe- 
cial relationships in which men have lived. Out from the mass 
of special duties rises the ideal of duty in its purity and vast- 
ness. So out of the loves which bind the individual to certain 
of his fellows rises the ideal of a universal love. So out from 
the admiration of this or that pretty or beautiful thing rises the 
ideal of absolute beauty, the manifestation of which is recog- 
nized as one of the great ends of the universe. 

It may thus be seen that these impulses or instincts of which 
I have spoken may exist under two forms, or rather in two some- 
what widely separated stages. The first stage is that of the sim- 
ple, unreasoning, perhaps hardly recognized, impulse. Such is 
the impulse to think, or the impulse to help another. These take 
their place with other impulses. By experience and thought they 
are brought into consciousness. They are seen in their vastness, 
and, it may be, something of their sublimity. In other words, 
instead of a mere impulse to help another in some moment of 
sympathy, we have the ideal of a life of service. Instead of 
what might be merely a certain sense of uneasiness if one does 
not perform some act of helpfulness, we have the ideal of duty. 
So also, if we may use the term ideal in a lower sense, instead of 
this or that impulse to self-seeking, we have the ideal of a life of 
far-reaching plans, all of which converge to the one fully recog- 
nized object of selfish gain or pleasure. 
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Between these two extremes the hardly thought-of impulse on 
the one side and the fully recognized universal and imperious 
ideal on the other, we find the place for reasoning, for conscious 
intellectual activity. This opens and smooths the path between 
the impulse and the ideal. It forms, we might say, a broader or 
narrower belt between these extremes. For the impulse one can 
give no reason. For the ideal one can give no reason. It is its 
own reason. In the belt of the intellect we have the region of 
arguments, of reasoning; but the reasons, the ultimate reasons 
upon which reasoning is based, are found only in the extremes 
within which this belt of the intellect is inclosed. These, taken 
as a whole, constitute reason. It is to these that we make our 
ultimate appeal when we pronounce our judgment as to what 
is reasonable or unreasonable. This intervening belt must not 
be thought of as though it were one of clear intellectual light, 
sharply marked off from that which lies on either side. It is 
streaked through and through by feeling, blurred often and indis- 
tinct ; yet on the whole it performs well the office that I have 
claimed for it. 

When men insist that in religion they will trust to reason 
alone, they sometimes mean that they will accept nothing that 
cannot be proved. More often:they mean that they will accept 
nothing that is not in harmony with the great ideals of the rea- 
son. These ideals are used not merely negatively, not merely to 
criticise dogmas that are urged upon belief. They are used posi- 
tively. They are made the basis of the largest faith. They rise 
above the soul like mountain ranges. Our mental and spiritual 
life is inclosed by them. Mentally and spiritually we live in a 
valley, happy or otherwise, like that of Rasselas. Not a breath 
from the outer world can reach us that does not blow across these 
heights of reason. They stand to us for the outward world ; for 
we cannot help believing that they have their basis also in that. 
They belong to the soul; and yet we do not doubt that they are 
the revelation of the true nature of the universe. They are the 
ideals of our reason ; yet we cannot help believing that they are 
also the ideals of the world. : 

In a word, we cannot help believing that the world is a reason- 
able world. The day laborer, when he goes to his work in the 
morning, expecting to find the stone wali which he left half fin- 
ished the night before still standing as he left it, shows that he 
believes that the world is a reasonable world. The mathema- 
tician, studying the formulas in accordance with which some 
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mighty bridge is to be constructed, shows that he believes that 
the world is a reasonable one. The man of science, searching 
out the laws which control the movements of the planets, those 
laws which are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; and the 
philosopher, searching out the mysteries of the universe, — these 
share the same faith. 

Religion utters simply the same great confidence in the reason- 
ableness of the world. The confidence of Kant that what must 
be done can be done, and the postulates which he based upon 
this, show his faith that the world is a reasonable one. When 
Browning says, through the lips of his David, — 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts shift ? 

Here the creatures surpass the Creator, —the end what began ?— 
he appeals to the reasonableness of the world. That the creature 
should surpass the creator in the power of love would be too 
unreasonable to be imagined for a moment. When Jesus says, 
“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?” he appeals to the rea- 
sonableness of the world. He meets the error which he would 
refute by a reductio ad absurdum ; and every reductio ad absur- 
dum derives its force from the universal assumption of the rea- 
sonableness of the world. 

The difference between this assumption as made by religion 
and as made in respect to other relations of life, is that religion 
makes it with a clearer insight into its significance. It perceives 
that if the world is the embodied reason, it must be the manifes- 
tation of reason ; that if it be a world in which the ideals of the 
spiritual nature are to be fulfilled, it must be a world that i is, in 
its essence, not material but spiritual. 

When we reach this point, that is, when we begin to take seri- 
ously this confidence in the reasonableness of the world, we are 
met by many an objection. We are told that there are things in 
the world which contradict our reason. The world is not such 
an one as we reasonable persons would have made it. Things 
often go at cross purposes. There are difficulties where we would 
have had ease. There are sorrows where we would have had joy. 
There are failures where we would have had success. There is 
sin where we would have had holiness; hate where we would 
have had love. 

However strange it may appear, it is true that out of these 
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very irrationalities of the universe the special faith of religion, 
to a large extent, took its rise. It happened a little oddly, also, 
that the first method that men took to reconcile their faith in the 
reasonableness of the world with the facts of life was to a large 
extent directly opposite to that which religion has followed in 
these later days. To the savage, death, disease, and similar inter- 
ruptions of the order of life were supposed to come by the act of 
some supernatural being. Whether they ever stated it or not in 
this formal manner, the assumption would seem to have been that 
if these supernatural powers would only leave men in peace, 
health and happiness and life itself might continue indefinitely. 
So, too, the destruction that came by tempest or other convulsion 
of nature was the act of these supernatural beings. The faith 
of these simple peoples in the reasonableness of the world would 
thus seem to have been so great that whatever of unreason they 
found, or believed that they found, was placed outside the world 
of ordinary life and ascribed to supernatural, and, therefore, in a 
sense, unnatural powers. 

I have spoken of this way of looking at the matter as though 
it were peculiar to savages. In fact, it continued to have its 
place in the thoughts of men who had risen far above the con- 
dition of the savage. To many, plague, pestilence and famine, 
disturbances of whatever kind in the order of nature, have been 
felt to be in a special sense signs of the presence and power of 
the divinity. It was not merely that in regard to events which 
they could not comprehend men rested in the faith that a wisdom 
greater than their own was controlling the course of events ; these 
things were, as I have said, regarded as the special manifestations 
of the divine ; so that so far as science showed an order in the 


world it seemed to leave no place for religion. We read in the 


story of Elijah that “ God was not in the earthquake,” yet there 
is where many have thought that they found Him in some special 
manner. All this was but a survival of the faith of the bar- 
barian in the rationality of the world which showed itself by 
placing whatever seemed irrational outside the world. Slowly 
and partially it has given place to that higher faith which finds 
in the rationality of the world the indication of the absolute rea- 
son that rules it and which appeals to the thought of this higher 
reason to complement and explain the reason which is embodied 
in the universe. This later form of thought may also say that 
God is not in the earthquake. That is, so long as the earthquake 
is not understood, so long as it seems an interruption to the order 
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of the world, this higher form of thought could not see in it the 
divine presence. It might believe, but it could not see. Only 
when the earthquake is understood to have its place in the 
orderly movement of the world is God found also in that. 

In all this I have wished to illustrate the faith of man in the 
rationality of the world, and to show how these opposite forms of 
thought recognize it alike. At first the apparent unreason of the 
world is transferred to that supernatural power which is later 
seen to be the exponent and the source of the rationality that is 
in the world. 

We can thus understand something of the nature of the strife 
between faith and reason which, as we have seen, played so large 
a part in the earlier church. The supernatural power that was 
called divine was, to a large extent, like the supernatural beings 
of the earlier religions, the seat of unreason. It stood thus 
opposed to rationality. The difference was that the earlier peo- 
ples sought to win over these supernatural powers, to make them 
reasonable, so that they would no longer interfere with, and 
might even promote, the rational development of human life ; 
while in the later period which I have compared with it, men 
were called upon to sacrifice their reason itself to the divine 
unreason. Men have brought many precious offerings to God, 
but none more precious than the sacrifice of their reason at what 
was called his shrine. I do not mean, of course, that Christian 
worship was at any time the worship merely of unreason ; but so 
far as the thought of God came into direct conflict with human 
reason, so far it obviously represented unreason, enthroned and 
deified. 

We thus see what is the true relation between faith and rea- 
son. We see that when the nature of both is understood there is 
and can be no strife between them. So far is faith from being 
opposed to reason that it finds its object in reason. We do not 
find reason everywhere manifested in the world. There is much 
that appears irrational. Faith, so far as it is complete, affirms 
the absolute rationality of the universe. Where it cannot see, it 
believes. It postulates whatever seems to it absolutely needed, in 
order to represent to itself this rationality. 

The assumptions made by religion are sometimes further criti- 
cised as exalting too much the human spirit. There is a tendency 
at present to insist that man should humble himself in the pres- 
ence of the outward world; as if a single living, loving, aspir- 
ing human soul were not worth the whole physical universe put 
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together. The older theologians used to speak scornfully of the 
pride of reason. Something like the same reproach we hear 
to-day only from the opposite quarter. Herbert Spencer, in criti- 
cising a position taken by Dr. Martineau, refers to the well- 
known story of Alfonso of Castile, who is reported to have said 
that.if God had consulted him he could have shown Him a better 
way in which to have constructed the world. Spencer says that 
this boast of the king was humble in comparison with the claim 
made by Martineau to knowledge of the divine method of crea- 
tion. In regard to the special point of difference between Spen- 
cer and Martineau I will say nothing. The illustration that 
Spencer uses is, however, if I understand the story, an unfortu- 
nate one. I suppose that what Alfonso criticised was the compli- 
cated system of the universe, of cycles and epicycles as taught 
by the astronomers of his day. He accepted their account as 
true, and it struck him as avery awkward and complicated 
arrangement. He thought he could have arranged it better. If 
this is the truth of the story, we have here human reason criticis- 
ing the world as it was falsely supposed to be. The reason was 
right. We have in this an example of the triumph of reason. 
Surely, if we have a right to be proud of anything it is of our 
reason. This has weighed the sun and the stars. This has 
revealed the past and the future of our world. This has created 
ideals rising far above whatever the outward world can furnish. 
If anything could be the type of the power that is working in 
and through all things, surely it is this. 

Pride of reason is, however, the last form of speech that I 
would use. I would speak rather of the humility of reason. 
After all, we walk by faith. The ideals of the reason are but 
dimly seen. Yet our faith isin them. We aspire towards them 
and are inspired by them. We have faith in them as we see 
them manifested by the truest and the best who have lived upon 
the world ; as we see them in some degree confirmed by life and 
history, and as they offer themselves, however vaguely, to our own 
spiritual vision. One may feel himself exalted, as Kant felt him- 
self, above the might and the vastness of nature; but one who 
feels the power of the ideas and the ideals of the reason can only 
humble himself before them with that form of humility which 
alone befits our nature, the humility of self-forgetfulness. They 
are not forces that we can use; we must submit to be used by 
them. We see error and wrong abounding in the world; we see 
the self-seeking, the political corruption ; we see the supremacy 
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of things. If we take our place, as each one should among those 
who are striving to bring about a purer thought and a larger life, 
our only ground of hope for a final victory is faith in the essen- 
tial reasonableness of man, the essential rationality of the world 
and in the supreme Reason that rules the universe. 


C. C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





HEXAMETER IN THE HANDS OF THE PHILOSO- 
PHERS. 


Amonc the early Greek philosophers there were at least three, 
each of whom in succession used the hexameter verse, and epic 
dialect, for his poem on the Origin and Nature of things. At any 
rate, all three poems bore among later Greeks the Greek title 
(epi gicews), of which Lucretius’ caption, ‘De Rerum Natura” 
may be considered a translation. The earliest of the trio, Xeno- 
phanes, was a native of Colophon in Asia Minor, one of Homer's 
earlier birthplaces. Moreover, Xenophanes is said to have cele- 
brated the founding of his native city, as well as the compara- 
tively recent colonization of Elea in Italy, in brief epic poems. 
While Xenophanes thus shows himself a true Homerid, he ranks 
also as an elegiac poet of moderate powers. His hexameter verses 
still surviving make but a handful of fragments, the most famous 
of which is by no means in a subservient tone toward the great 
heads of the school : — 


Everything is ascribed to the gods by Hesiod and Homer, 
Whatsoever among mankind is shameful and wicked. 
Numberless lawless deeds of the gods by them are recorded : 
— Thievishness, unchastity, aye, and deceit of each other ! 


To the whole anthropomorphic conception of the divine nature 
this philosopher offers fearless and scornful opposition : — 


Still men hold the belief that the gods were born and begotten, 
Wear such garb as themselves, and have like bodies, and voices . . . 
Yet it is certain, if hands were bestowed upon oxen or lions, 
If with their hands they could draw, and the works of men should accomplish, 
— Horses like unto horses, and oxen in likeness of oxen, — 
So would they draw their figures of gods, and fashion the bodies 
Like in every way to their own ! 


Passages are often quoted, however, from Xenophanes, as if 
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they proved a pure monotheistic philosophy, which hardly require 
that interpretation. Thus, even the devout Aischylus might 
apply to his own Zeus, without misgiving, such words as : — 


There is a single god, amid gods most mighty and mortals, 
Nowise like unto men in outward form, nor in spirit. 


Even his own assertions, upon superhuman themes, the sage 
would bid us receive with a grain of agnosticism : — 
Truth itself no man hath attained, nor shall he attain it, 
Neither as to the gods, nor in all whereof I am speaking. 


Yea, though what he shall utter may seem most perfect and finished, 
Yet he himself knows not : for opinion is ruler in all things. 


Still, to the patient waiting student of to-day there comes a 
cheery word from this far pioneer of thought : — 


Nowise all was revealed by the gods at the first unto mortals, 
Yet in the course of time by seeking they better discover. 


We have still a few reminders, also, from him, that the stately 
epic verse could bend to more familiar tones : — 
Thus it is fitting to speak, in the Wintertime by the fireside, 
When we have eaten our fill, on a soft divan are reclining, 


Quaffing the mellow wine, and meantime munching the sweetmeats : 
“Who among men art thou, and thy years how many, good fellow ? ” 


There could hardly be a clearer glimpse of the unhesitating hos- 
pitality, — spiced with a lively curiosity, — which, as all travelers 
will testify, is not yet a lost virtue among Asiatic Greeks. We 
must attempt to echo the elusive elegiac rhythm for a single 
quatrain, to let the hale old poet and wandering scholar answer 
the question which his host just put him : — 

Seven and sixty years already I widely have wandered, 
Thro’ the Hellenic land strewing the seed of my thought. 


Twenty the years of my life ere that, and five in addition, 
If I am able to speak truthfully as to my age. 


Lucian practically vouches for the veracity of this tale of years, 
including Xenophanes among his “ Macrobioi,” or long-lived folk 
with a crown of one and ninety winters. His death was probably 
late in the sixth century B. C.; but for a biography of him little 
or no data remain. 

Since Xenophanes is called the founder of the Eleatic school of 
philosophy, he doubtless spent many years, either as a colonist 
and citizen, or at least as an honored guest, in the Italian city. 
Here in Elea, also, Parmenides was born, about 500-z.c. The 
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Platonic Socrates speaks with awe of his venerable figure, as a far 
memory from his own Athenian boyhood. Like his predecessor, 
Parmenides was chiefly interested in seeking the sources and 
limitations of scientific knowledge. His great poem, or treatise 
in verse, was a frigid allegory wherein Sophia (Wisdom), enter- 
taining the philosopher in her rather gloomy stronghold, delivered 
an interminable lecture under two chief heads: viz., Truth, and 
the false opinions of her among men, based on the deceptive 
order of her own words. We shall be quite content to transcribe 
merely the exordium from this Johnsonian flight of the Muse! 
Even the famous introduction is too confused, and too heavy, to 
be fully and faithfully rendered. It seems probable that the 
earlier transcribers may be to blame, in part, for the confused 
clauses, and the wearisome repetitions ; for instance, the verb 
“ bear” (¢é€pw) occurs in the first and fourth verses, and in the 
fifth line twice. 
Steeds that bore me along, so far as my spirit might venture, 

Since they had carried me into the far-famed path of the goddess, 

Even of her who in all things guideth the wise unto knowledge . . . 

There I arrived, since thither the horses of thought had conveyed me, 

Whirling the chariot on: and maidens guided my journey 


Unto the light, unwinding the veils that had covered their foreheads : 
Maidens, Helios’ daughters, who came from the dwelling of darkness. 


There are the gates whence issue the paths of Night and of Daylight. 
Stone their threshold, and stone is a lintel also above them. 
Yet is the gateway lofty, and fitted with ponderous portals. 
Justice, a mighty avenger, possesses the keys that unloose them. 
Then did the maidens beseeching with gentle voices persuade her 
Skillfully, begging that she would draw back the bolt of the portal . . . 
Heartily there did the goddess receive me. She with her right hand 
Clasped mine own, as she spoke these words : and thus she addrest me : 


“ Youth, who with charioteers immortal art come a companion, 
Thou who, by horses drawn, art arrived at my habitation, 
Welcome! and nowise evil the destiny hither that brings thee. 
Verily far from the tracks of men is the path thou hast followed.” 


Any eager interest we would fain feel in Sophia’s lecture is 
heavily drugged by her own prompt avowal that it matters not 
at what point she may begin, since she must return perpetually to 
the one essential thought. This her favorite goal is, moreover, 
the most unpoetic, if philosophic, truth, that Existence and Non- 
existence are absolutely diverse ! 

We may well imagine that the sway of hexameter was tyran- 
nous, when such a man moulded such material into dactylic verse. 
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In truth, he did so simply because he neither found prepared for 
him, nor was able to devise, any easier form in which to give 
his thought a permanent expression. Any other regular rhythm 
would have been yet more unfamiliar and recalcitrant; artistic 
prose was not yet developed. 

Still, even Parmenides is a Greek, and co-heir of the Hellenic 
artistic inheritance. So, even from his lips, the rhythm is heard, 
unmistakably, though in monotonous and breathless fashion. The 
thought, too, or rather the phrase, already shaped to his hand by 
centuries of artists, insists upon being poetical at times, in spite 
of him. It is through a single verse, however, and that, too, 
sober enough in its intention, that Parmenides lives for poets and 
lovers of sentiment : — 


Eros before all other divinities first she created. 


The subject of the verb was, as Plato indicates, Genesis (Crea- 
tive Power), or according to another authority Aphrodite, which 
in Parmenides’ transparent allegory would probably mean much 
the same. It will be at once remembered that the atheistic Lu- 
eretius actually begins his rigidly materialistic account of crea- 
tion with a splendid invocation of Venus. No doubt she also 
was really but the poetic personification of Creative Force, yet 
Lucretius’ irrepressible imagination, spurred apparently by na- 
tional pride as well, makes the mother of Auneas very real for us, 
if not for him. 

To Parmenides’ barren Eleatic philosophy we need not return, 
since it is only as a far and rather feeble disciple of the Homeric 
school in verse that he appears among poets. Moreover, the last 
of our philosophic trio is a figure infinitely more brilliant and im- 
posing. Indeed, among all the thronging figures of the past there 
are few characters more picturesque, few whom we would more 
gladly summon forth from the shades to respond to our eager 
questioning than Empedocles of Acragas: “ Empedocles of Aitna.” 

Lucretius, chief of didactic and philosophic poets, takes occa- 
sion to refer to Empedocles (“De Rerum Natura,” I. 717 ff.) in 
noble and famous lines. Among all the wonders Sicily has pro- 
duced, he says, “ Naught is more illustrious or holy, nothing more 
wondrous and precious, than this man.” His poems, moreover, 
Lucretius declares, “utter and expound his glorious discoveries, 
so that he seems hardly sprung of human stock.” This charac- 
terization is evidently just. Empedocles the philosopher scarcely 
concerns us here, though by his discovery, if such we may call it, 
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of the four elements, he became the father of all later ancient and 
even medizval science. But he was above all else, as Lucretius 
indicates, a true poet. The four hundred and eighty hexameters 
which have been preserved suffice to reveal his high creative 
imagination, as well as the splendid march of his verse. 

His life was cast in the fifth century B. c., the golden age of 
historical Greece, and chiefly in the Sicilian city of Acragas, or, 
as the Romans called it, Agrigentum. He evidently enjoyed 
hereditary wealth, as the grandfather whose name he bore won 
the four-horse chariot race at Olympia, probably about the time 
of the poet’s' birth, in the first decade of the century. Twenty 
years later, Empedocles’ father, Meton, was a leader in expelling 
the Agrigentine tyrant Thrasideus. Still later, after Meton’s 
death, we are told, the royal power was offered to the poet and 
by him refused. Subsequently he became unpopular, went into 
exile, and probably died, like Dante, without ever seeing again 
the city of his birth. Even so little as this we must piece 
together from late and often discordant statements. The grave 
and haughty spirit clearly revealed in his poems would naturally 
bring him into conflict with the ignobler ideas of the folk; but 
no connected thread of biography can now be traced. The most 
famous incident of all is the familiar one of his death: that he 
secretly leaped into the crater of Avtna, in order that his disciples 
might believe he had been miraculously translated from earth. 
The legend adds, that the voleano mocked him by throwing out 
one of his sandals, thus exposing the trick. This irony of fate 
doubtless betrays the romantic origin of the legend itself, which 
Matthew Arnold has hardly succeeded in vivifying. 

Empedocles was without doubt a leader of mystics, and one 
who claimed for himself superhuman nature and wisdom; but it 
seems equally true—as true as of Plato, of Swedenborg, or of 
Emerson — that he was his own first and sincerest believer. In 
particular, the lines in which he declares his recollections of 
immortality, and of a more blest divine existence, are as earnest 
as anything in Plato or Wordsworth. 


Hexameter in the Philosophers. 661 


There is a doom of fate, an ancient decree of immortals, 
Never to be unmade, by amplest pledges attested : 
That, if a spirit divine, who shares in the life everlasting, 
Through transgression defiles his glorious body by bloodshed, 
Or if he perjure himself by swearing unto a falsehood, 
Thrice ten thousand seasons he wanders apart from the Blesséd, 
Passing from birth to birth through every species of mortal, 
Changing ever the paths of life yet ever unresting : 
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Even as I now roam, from gods far-wandered, an exile, 
Yielding to maddening strife. 


These, as Plutarch and others testify, are the opening lines in the 
prelude of Empedocles’ great poem on Nature. Other and 
briefer fragments continue the same train of thought : — 
Once already have I as a youth been born, as a maiden, 
Bush, and wingéd bird, and silent fish in the waters .. . 
After what horrors, and after how long and blissful existence, 
Thus am I wretchedly doomed to abide in the meadows of mortals! 
Loudly I wept and wailed at beholding the place unfamiliar . . 
. . . doyless the place, where 
Murder abides and Strife, with the other races of Troubles. 


Indeed the belief in transmigration, which we are wont to 
associate especially with the Pythagorean teachings, is nowhere 
more earnestly and vividly expressed than by Empedocles. The 
conviction that man’s soul is a fallen exile from a higher diviner 
sphere, to which he may hope to return only after long pur- 
gatorial atonement in earthly incarnations, — all this has been 
even more magnificently elaborated in Platonic dialogues like the 
“ Phedrus ” and the “ Phedo ;” but Plato himself may well owe 
much of his loftiest inspiration to this Sicilian seer. 

The theory of the four elements is clearly stated in a three- 
line fragment of the same Prelude : — 


Hearken and learn, that four, at the first, are the sources of all things : 
Fire, and water, and earth, and lofty ether unbounded. 
Thence springs all that is, that shall be, or hath been aforetime. 


Empedocles seems to have rivaled Lucretius himself in the 
picturesque vividness of his similes. Here, for instance, is an 
attempt to illustrate how the manifold forms of the visible world 
might well arise from the mingling of these few elements : — 


Just as men who the painter’s craft have thoroughly mastered 
Fashion in many a tint their picture, an offering sacred ; 
When they have taken in hand their paints of various colors, 
Mingling skillfully more of the one and less of another, 
Out of these they render the figures like unto all things ; 
Trees they cause to appear, and the semblance of men and of women, 
Beasts of the field, and birds, and fish that inhabit the waters, 
Even the gods whose honors are greatest, whose life is unending: 
— Be not deceived, for such, and nowise other, the fountain 
Whence all mortals spring, whatever their races unnumbered. 


Incidentally we see clearly, that while the painter’s art has 
made many a stride from Homer’s time to Empedocles’ day, yet 
“art is still religion;” the masterpiece is, as a matter of course, 
an dvd$ypyao, an altarpiece. ' 
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Among the other fragments of the Proem is the singular invo- 
cation of the Muse, which is most difficult to turn into English 
verse, as it demands absolute faithfulness in rendering. It may 
be confessed, too, that the poetic quality is rather disappointing. 
Unlike most transcendental philosophers, Empedocles insists that 
men — at least, other men, if not himself — must rely simply 
and solely on the evidence of their senses concerning all material 
things. Moreover, despite his hatred of strife, he has evidently 
just indulged in rather strong polemic, perhaps against those who 
profess to teach more than man may know; for the invocation 
begins thus : — 

Only do ye, oh gods, remove from my tongue their madness ; 
Make ye to flow from a mouth that is holy a fountain unsullied. 
Thou, oh white-armed Virgin, the Muse who rememberest all things, 


Whatsoe’er it is lawful to utter to men that are mortal 
Bring me, from Piety driving a chariot easily-guided. 


It is clear from many such passages that Empedocles claimed 
for himself not merely a poetic inspiration, but an absolutely 
superhuman nature. It is not easy to find anywhere a more 
magnificent and sublime egotism than his. The most famous 
passage of this character is not from his great work on Nature 
(or Creation), but is found in the “ Katharmoi ” (Poems of Puri- 
fication ). 


Oh my friends whoso in Acragas’ beautiful city 
Have your dwelling aloft, whose hearts are set upon virtue, 
Reverent harbors of guests, who have no share in dishonor, 
Greeting! But I as a god divine, no longer a mortal, 
Dwell with you, by all in reverence held, as is fitting, 
Girt with fillets about, and crowned with wreaths of rejoicing. 
Whatsoever the folk whose prosperous cities I enter, 
There I of women and men am revered. By thousands they follow, 
Questioning where they may seek for the path that leadeth to profit. 
These are in need of prophetic words, and others, in illness, 
Since they have long been racked with the grievous pangs of diseases, 
Crave that I utter the charm whose power is sovran in all things. 
— Yet pray why lay stress upon this, as were it a marvel 
If I surpass mankind, who are mortal and utterly wretched ? 


The scientific discoveries of Empedocles seem really to have 
been, like those of Paracelsus, much in advance of his age. As 
for his attempt to retrace the processes of creation, much in it, of 
course, seems to us crude, and even childish. There are indica- 
tions, however, that he saw, more clearly than his Roman pupil, 
the great distinction between Matter and Force. He would per- 
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haps hardly have thought of sound, and heat or cold, as delicate 
substances piercing through the pores of coarser matter, —a 
belief which Lucretius teaches, and adorns with most exquisite 
imagery. Empedocles certainly did assert, like the Latin poet, 
that all bodies give off “films,” or thin images of themselves, 
which, striking the human eye, produce the effect of sight. Still, 
such apparently crude statements may have been largely dictated 
by the tyranny of poetic diction, and the lack, as yet, of any 
scientific terminology. 

The preservation of so considerable a mass of verse from 
Empedocles — and from him only, among all the early philoso- 
phers — is doubtless a tribute, even if only a half-conscious one, 
to his high poetic quality. That alone, or at least chiefly, not 
his philosophic system, concerns the student of the literary art. 
This body of verse would, however, make an excellent subject 
for an English monograph by a classical scholar with scientific 
interests. 


Wituram Cranston LAawron. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





THE TRAGEDY OF RENAN’S LIFE.! 


EvERYBODY, the world over, knows about Renan. He was the 
man who delved in the “ Origins of Christianity,” who applied 
the principle of evolution to religious dogma, who explained the 
creeds as slow growths determined by natural laws. He was the 
avowed enemy of all miracles, and, in fact, of the supernatural in 
every disguise. And his chief offense was the publication of that 
* Life of Jesus” which scandalized the orthodox, a book whose 
facts are indeed so colored by the author’s fertile imagination 
that to-day critics of all schools put it down as an interesting 
religious romance, rather than a cold scientific record of events. 
But Renan himself, what was he, and what did he think on the 
important and serious problems of life? This is a subject on 
which great confusion prevails. If you turn to the writings of 
Renan in search of his philosophy, you will find yourself baffled 
by his contradictions. It is all interesting, to be sure; every- 
thing Renan wrote is that. Only he avails himself a little too 
freely of the poetic license of inconsistency. He seems to be 
merely the poet-errant in philosophic fields. 


1 Ernest Renan, Essai de Biographie Psychologique, par Gabriel Séailles, 2° 
ed. Pp. xiii, 362. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1895. 
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Yet Renan is not merely the poet. He is, above all, the 
thinker. He is more than that: he is a typical thinker of the 
dying century. His contradictions are the contradictions of his 
age. They arise from maintaining two attitudes toward things, 
neither of which is fully conscious of itself, and neither of which 
is wholly rational, —the traditional religious and the distine- 
tively scientific attitudes. 


I. 


Born in poverty, in early childhood almost entirely under the 
influence of two simple-hearted, saintly women, in later youth 
sheltered and nourished in the bosom of the church, where he was 
fortunate in finding in his teachers generous and noble friends, 
Renan begins life thoroughly grounded in the traditionalism of 
the past and he would have liked to remain there. For his was 
a gentle disposition, one that rather courts authority; and his 
poetic temperament was keenly alive to the beauty of the moss- 
covered traditions of the church in which he had been brought 
up. He would have made an excellent priest, had he been able 
to remain a Catholic. But he was harried by the fiend of sci- 
ence, the echoes of whose recent triumphs had reached him 
behind the seminary walls; and, tried by its tests, the old faith 
was found wanting. 

When Renan walks up to the altar to receive the tonsure, he 
is already racked with serious doubts. But he does so in good 
faith, willingly urged on by his optimistic preceptors. These 
doubts are but temptations which must be met and conquered. 
The study of theology will bring back the old faith. Eagerly, 
passionately, the young student sets to work to find conviction. 
For two years the struggle continues. Meantime, he lives in vir- 
tual solitude, talking little, given up to his own meditations and 
to the study of texts. In vain. New doubts but succeed the 
old. As long as the difficulty was merely the reconciliation of 
evolution and the first chapter of Genesis, there was some hope. 
But now it is a question of the dogmas of the church and the 
texts on which they rest. They, too, are gradual growths like 
everything else. Revelation, the very soul of the creeds, turns 
out to be an illusion which the bright light of science dispels. 
Taking stock of his two years of trial, Renan finds in pain that 
he is further than ever from the faith of his youth. Called now 
to receive the first holy orders involving an irrevocable engage- 
ment, he refuses. 
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This is the most heroic moment in Renan’s life. M. Séailles 
does well to dwell upon it. His very physique, his entire past 
life, all the force of education and of habit, drive him almost 
irresistibly into the priesthood. There, too, he would find every 
chance of success, all that could appeal to personal ambition. 
His heart joins cause with his interest. For he still loves the 
prayers and enters with pleasure into the sacraments. Outside 
of the church he is nothing. He seems unfitted for the battles 
of life. The world has nothing to offer him, — nothing but per- 
fect liberty of thought. Still that troublesome doubt which has 
arisen in him refuses to be quieted. He recognizes its voice as 
the sacred claim of truth itself for a free hearing; and, in spite 
of his narrower interests, in spite of his private inclinations, 
courageously and resolutely he breaks with his past. 

So Renan finds himself finally driven out into the cold world 
of science. But he does not escape the influence of his early reli- 
gious training. ‘ There are two men present in him,” says M. 
Séailles. “In his letters they speak by turns, in his life they 
walk side by side, — always careful not to come to an explana- 
tion.” The fundamental contradiction in Renan’s character is 
from now on clearly marked : love for the past with its order, its 
authority ; love for the present, with its untrammeled liberty of 
investigation ; love for a religion even to its superstitions, love 
for a science which knows no authority but itself. The sensitive, 
esthetical, priestly temperament survives in the man of science. 
Renan is in no hurry to bring these two selves face to face. He 
would rather go on as he is. So he makes a compromise: he will 
be at once both, by avoiding clear-cut assertions. 

This explains the fact which so many of Renan’s critics have 
remarked, that after he has labored almost ferociously to de- 
stroy the idols of the past, we find him lingering in the midst of 
the resulting desolation, as if almost regretting the work of his 
hands, and telling us, not without a tinge of melancholy, that, 
after all, the old idol was very beautiful. He would preserve the 
old sentiments after having torn up their rational foundations. 
Hence his love for the vague. How many pet contradictions may 
not hide in the cloud that gathers round your scientific formula! 
Renan would be scientific ; but, dut of deference to the old feel- 
ings, his solutions end in poetic compromises. A keen psycholo- 
gist might have told, when Renan left the seminary, that his 
thinking would in the end result in neither science nor religion ; 
that he would become less and less a believer, less and less a phi- 
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losopher ; that, driven from concession to concession, his sincerity, 
his seriousness, would gradually give way to the pitiful frivolity, 
the reckless irony, which brought on the final dissolution of his 
intellectual and moral character. A man cannot with impunity 
trifle with the deepest needs of his soul. The more intense, the 
more earnest his interest in life, the greater the danger in post- 
poning the day of reckoning. 


IL. 


Renan now falls to work in dead earnest. Three years” hard 
study of the Semitic languages and Sanskrit, of the important 
German works on philology and exegesis, and he is agrégé of phi- 
losophy. He now leaves his studies for a few months, long 
enough to write a very large book, which he calls by the ambi- 
tious title, “The Future of Science.” He was dissuaded by his 
teachers from publishing it at the time, and it remained in manu- 
script more than forty years, when, in 1890, he finally gave it 
to the public, “in order to show,” as he says in the preface, “ in 
his naturalness, a young man suffering from a ‘swelled head,’ 
living entirely in his brain, and frantically believing in the 
truth.” 

It is a strange, impassioned book, naive, learned, fanciful, full 
of the buoyant enthusiasm and boundless hopefulness of youth. 
Renan has poured out his very soul into the work. All that he 
is, all that he would be, is here proclaimed. He would abandon 
the old metaphysics ; for the meaningless category of being he 
would substitute the category of becoming ; in place of philoso- 
phy he would put philology, abandoning the psychology of the 
individual for the psychology of humanity ; he would lay special 
stress on the study of the primitive languages, of mythologies 
and religions, where thought has written itself down imperson- 
ally, spontaneously. It is our business to-day to complete by 
reflection this work begun in spontaneity. To accomplish all 
this, the thing most to be discouraged is frivolity ; the thing most 
to be encouraged is patient, painstaking, modest investigation of 
the minutest details. In a word, Renan would make of science a 
religion. For the character of science is truly religious. “The 
work of all that lives is to make God perfect.” But this work has 
hitherto been going on blindly. ‘ Reason will, however, one day 
take in hand the superintendence of this great work, and, after 
having organized humanity, will organize God” (‘‘ Avenir de la 
Science,” p. 37; Séailles, pp. 42, 43). 
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Yes, to science belongs the future. The social ills of society, 
for instance, do not come from poverty, from the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth, ‘“ but from the fact that intellectual culture is 
not looked upon as a religious thing.” The question of humanity 
is not one of mere comfort, of pleasure, that wealth can buy. If 
it were, there would be no gainsaying the socialists. But one can 
be great, noble, happy without wealth. Put then the god of 
science over Mammon. There is no property in truth; it is not 
exhausted in being shared. ‘ We have destroyed paradise and 
hell.” Have we done wisely? Iam not sure. One does not plant 
again the trees of paradise, or light a second time the fires of 
hell. We must not stop half way. We must make of the earth 
a paradise for all. And the earth will be a paradise when all 
shall share in the light, in perfection, in beauty, and, in that way, 
in happiness. But to do this, to lift up the people and make all 
sharers in the joys of the spirit, intellectual culture must be made 
a religion, and the most perfect religion.” This once done, “ it 
becomes barbarous to deprive a single soul of its possession ” 
(“ Avenir,” p. 326 et passim ; Séailles, pp. 36-48). 

Society must begin by doing as Renan has done, and go out 
from the church — go out altogether, and not be duped by any 
halfway clerical liberalism. “An old man is not ridiculous so 
long as he conserves the costume of his age. He only becomes 
such in donning the bonnet rouge and putting on the airs of 
youth which contrast with his frailty.” No, the church must 
remain as she is, and sincere, and then —she will be “ received 
with that benevolence which one has for historical débris,’’ and 
be respectfully abandoned. 

Renan is now a democrat, and believes in the people. But he 
does not long remain so. The facts already begin to give the lie 
to his theories; “the reaction of 1851-52, and the coup d état 
inspired in me,” he writes some time afterward, “a pessimism of 
which I am not yet cured.” The further study of history shows 
him that his democratic dreams have been tainted with the evil of 
abstract metaphysics. They rested on theories rather than facts, 
and were not scientific. So he becomes and remains a hardened 
aristocrat. The old religion then comes to be for him, as for 
many another who believes himself an emancipated, superior per- 
son, a thing useful enough, and necessary perhaps, for the masses, 
whereas the refined science-religion is the special privilege of the 
enlightened elect. 

Science remains, however, the sole object of serious interest 
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for the intellectual. What is this science? To begin with, it is 
the heir of the old philosophy. It is not a particular science but 
science universal — what philosophy was in the beginning, and 
what it will be in the end. Only instead of trying to solve the 
problems of the universe by “rapid intuitions,” this philosophy 
will be patient and modest. It will wait until it has received its 
tributes from the particular sciences, after each of these has care- 
fully investigated the minutest details in its field, and of these it 
will construct a larger science. Renan is on the ground of Comte. 
The positivist would do no more. But he proceeds at once to tell 
us that his is not any vulgar empiricism. Its formulas are not 
rigid like those of mathematics ; “ the vague is the true.” More- 
over “man can lift himself above the facts, see their laws, their 
harmony, their poesy, their beauty.” “ Nor is there any limit 
that can be traced for the human spirit. It will go on from high 
to higher in its speculations.” But how is this to be done? By 
a metaphysic, a philosophy which deals in the a priori ? Heaven 
forbid! There is no truth that “does not come directly or indi- 
rectly from a laboratory or a library: all that we know we know 
by a study of nature and of history.” 

How then can the pure empiricist get beyond the phenomena, 
“lift himself above them,” and even go on to speak, as Renan 
does elsewhere, of substance, the infinite, God? The answer is, 
Because philosophy, the science of sciences, is different from the 
particular sciences. They are busied in making discoveries ; it 
merely receives and appreciates. “The most humble intelligence, 
as well as the most sublime, has had its fashion of conceiving the 
world ; every thinking head has been, in its way, the mirror of 
the universe; every living being has had his dream, which has 
charmed, elevated and consoled him. Grand or petty, stupid or 
sublime, that dream has been his philosophy” (“ Fragments Phi- 
losophiques,” p. 287; Séailles, p. 61). 

Yes, his philosophy. But is this the whole story? Is it alla 
purely individual matter, merely a way of feeling toward a uni- 
verse more or less misunderstood? If so, has not the truth we 
started out to worship vanished into a transitory emotion? Re- 
nan replies in effect: True, your philosophy is your individual 
emotional reaction upon the world, in so far as you know it. It 
is an artistic appreciation of the world and, as such, is not sub- 
ject to discussion. The simple fact that you have it is its justifi- 
cation. But, note, this appreciation of yours contains two factors 
which are variable and subject to discussion, namely, your nature 
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and the extent of your knowledge of the world. You cannot 
study history, or geology, or anything, except in so far as you put 
your facts under certain formulas of the understanding. If you 
see the beauty in the world, it is because you carry in yourself 
the key to beauty. You cannot think your world in however 
crude a fashion, without submitting it to certain categories, to 
certain forms which in themselves are empty, which must first 
find a meaning in experience, but which, for all that, order, co- 
ordinate the phenomena from which they get their significance. 

If this be so, then it would seem that the first duty of the 
philosopher would be to stop and examine the nature of man, 
make a “ critique of pure reason,” and find out, if possible, what 
these important determining principles of the understanding are. 
But no: Renan will not follow Kant in the consequences of this 
doctrine. He is content to take from him the bare notion of the 
category. Besides, there is a deeper reason for his not follow- 
ing Kant. This preliminary critique of the pure reason is im- 
possible ; for it presupposes the existence of man as such, of a 
reason which is always the same. Such a psychological entity 
is, however, a pure chimera. This position was easily taken by 
Renan, who had never understood the significance of Kant’s work, 
because he had never appreciated the real difficulties out of which 
it grew. Moreover, he had early given his undivided allegiance 
to evolution, and evolution, consistently carried out, means that 
the category of being must everywhere give way to the category 
of becoming. Man, reason with its categories, nature, all must 
be studied in their growth. It is to the historical sciences that 
we must turn for our answers to al] questions, or, rather, all the 
sciences must be made historical. 

It is a very obvious objection to this position, however, that it 
precludes the possibility of all knowledge and of all investiga- 
tion. For, if I am doomed in my historical studies to apply cer- 
tain categories, and again must prove the legitimacy of these 
categories by turning to history, I am moving around perpetually 
in a circle. Renan makes his escape by borrowing from Hegel 
the conception of history as the self-written record of the Idea. 
But here again he ignores the theory that supports this concep- 
tion. It stands for him on its own legs because, after all, he 
is, at bottom, a faithful positivist. 

Renan’s position is thus merely that of the mendicant eclectic. 
From Comte he takes the positivism, without the mathematical 
sciences which were its basis; from Kant, the categories without 
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the philosophy which led up to them, or the consequences that flow 
from their adoption ; from Hegel, the Idea, without the Logic and 
the rest of the machinery which produced it. Not only are these 
positions begged, and thus without either originality or philoso- 
phical value; they are also incompatible with one another. In 
fact, Renan wavers between them in his practice. Now it is the 
facts which produce the Idea; now it is the Idea which creates 
the facts. It is a continual seesaw between Comte and Hegel. 

However this may be, the objects of science are just these two 
variable factors in your final science or philosophy, — namely, 
yourself and the world; and they must both be studied in the 
same way, in their growth, in their beginnings and in their 
evolution. 


III. 


Thus it is the knowledge of man that is the aim of philosophy. 
But history is the inevitable method. The philosopher must 
work out historical psychology on large and free lines. The con- 
fusions and contradictions in existing philosophies arise because 
you begin with man arrived at full consciousness of himself. You 
naturally, then, merely succeed in bringing out what this sophis- 
ticated self of yours, with all its private prejudices, has put in 
from the first. Infant psychology, which might seem the natural 
corrective, has a double disadvantage. The babe has no means 
of communicating his first and growing insights ; and, moreover, 
you are always there to spoil him at every move. You can, how- 
ever, combine the advantages of infant and adult psychology by 
going back to primitive man. There you find the simple naiveté 
of the child, and, at the same time, the record of its expression. 
Our early ancestors poured themselves out spontaneously, unre- 
flectingly, in their languages, their myths, their epic poems, their 
religions. To these, then, the philosopher must first turn. 

“The most efficacious means of getting at the origin of the 
human soul will always be a profound study of language ” 
(“ L’Origine du Langage,” p. 69; Séailles, p. 105). Language 
is not a creation of the reflective understanding; no one of the 
faculties directed its production. It was the spontaneous produc- 
tion of all the faculties together, of the entire self. Again, this 
self was not that of an individual distinct from his fellows. It 
is rather the self of all, of the entire race. Thus, language is 
neither given to man nor created by him, but both, in a sense, 
because it is a result of the spontaneous united action of all. It 
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is neither human nor divine, but both. The first act of this 
spontaneity consists in taking sides, in making a compromise, as 
the result of an original intuition. Language then develops, but 
always in a harmony determined by the initial step. To a large 
extent the race has taken sides once for all, and every one born 
into it is determined by these “ primitive intuitions” of his an- 
cestors. 

Historical psychology will then be racial psychology. Renan 
has attempted to work out exhaustively the psychology of the 
race with which he was most familiar — the Semitic. He recurs 
to the subject in a score of writings, beginning with his “ Aver- 
roes et l’Averroisme,” in 1852, and ending with the “ Histoire 
du Peuple d’Israél,” finished in 1892. The characteristic of the 
Semitic languages is that the original union of sensation and idea 
is never lost sight of. “In every word you fancy you still hear 
the echo of the primitive sensation which determined its choice ” 
(“ Hist. des Langues Sémit.,” p. 24; Séailles, p. 84). Not only 
the vocabulary, but the grammar itself, shows that the Semite, 
though inferior, so far as power of reasoning was concerned, 
** possessed a very keen fancy for the realities, and an extreme deli- 
cacy of sensation.” In the sensation of the moment he is entirely 
absorbed. He is quite content when he has joined his words in a 
proposition, and never thinks of going on to join together the 
propositions ; and the phrase itself is but a grouping of images 
“ after the fashion of a Byzantine painting or the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh.” For him “ eloquence consists in a lively succession of 
violent turns and bold images; in rhetoric, as in architecture, the 
arabesque is his favorite style.”’ 

The strongest traits in the character of the Semite, expressed 
clearly in his language, which in its turn was determined by cer- 
tain primitive intuitions, are thus simplicity and a strong senti- 
ment of self. With his bias for unity, he sees nature all at once. 
The very poverty of his imagination makes him monotheistic. It 
would have caused him great effort to multiply the powers of the 
universe, whereas he has no difficulty whatever in hearing in 
the thunder the voice of the same God who shines in the light. 
The Semites have, in fact, “ never understood the multiplicity of 
the universe. Now, the conception of the multiplicity of the 
universe is polytheism with infant peoples; with races arrived 
at maturity, it is science” (“ Hist. des Langues Sémit.,” p. 9). 
The idea of unity is so overpowering that nothing astonishes 
them. Yet astonishment, wonder, is the beginning of science. 
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And even if by any happy chance this wonder had arisen, it 
could not have led to a science, because of the thoroughly sen- 
suous character of the Semitic language. For science is just 
the attempt to escape from the immediate sensations, and find 
explanations in larger generalizations and abstractions. 

The Semite is, for the same reasons, doomed to be self-centred 
in his morality. He “hardly recognizes any duties except to- 
wards himself. To pursue vengeance, to vindicate what he thinks 
to be his rights is, in his eyes, a sort of obligation” (“* Hist. des 
Lang. Sémit.,” p. 15). He is never able to separate private gain 
and common weal, to distinguish between duty and interest. To 
be good is to be happy; to be wicked is to be punished ; to be 
unjust is to be miserable. 

Once more, the same reasons explain the fact that in art the 
Semite admits only music, the most subjective of all arts, and, in 
poesy, confines himself to the lyric. The drama, the epic poem, 
would require the author to leave his own particular sensations, 
to multiply himself, and live in the life of others. But if the 
Semite had been able to do this, he would have begun by making 
a mythology, he would have ended by creating a science. For 
all these things hang together. Loving unity, centred in self, the 
Semite is doomed to simplicity and selfishness ; to monotheism in 
religion, to egoism in morals, and in the arts to those forms which 
express the most intense subjectivity. 

Leaving the psychology of the Semite, let us see what Renan 
makes of the “spontaneous activity” of man in his mythologies 
and religions. ‘ Mythology is a second language, born, like the 
first, of the echo of nature in consciousness, and it is as inex- 
plicable as the first by analysis ” (“Nouvelles Etudes d’Hist. 
Relig.,” p. 17). In order to understand it, you must find again 
the sentiment of the simple, naive, childish life, all wrapt in sense, 
yet all divine, which was that of the first Indo-Hellenic races. 
Only a soul all drunk with poesy can comprehend the ravishing 
delight which man in these days felt ‘“ when first face to face 
with nature and himself” (“ Etudes d’Hist. Relig.,” p. 14; Sé- 
ailles, pp. 112 ff.). The emotions produced by nature in primitive 
man he projects into beings which he places behind nature, into 
his gods, and these emotions become their souls. The foundation 
facts of all the great religions are equally spontaneous synthetic 
acts of man. This is why mere analysis cannot explain them. 
They are not the work of calculation and reflection. They leave 
no traces which the cold and crabbed critic, proud in his narrow 
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rationalism, can seize upon as explanations. No, you must repeat 
the same experience yourself, if you would comprehend it; you 
must become as little children, place yourselves in the conditions 
of these early peoples, and then taste what they enjoyed, if you 
would see and appreciate its value. 

This is what Renan has attempted to do in his greatest work, 
the “ Origins of Christianity,” which extended over the greater 
part of his intellectual career,—to appreciate these primitive 
facts in the greatest of all religions. It is by design that these 
volumes are colored with the artist’s touch. Their results cannot 
be stated in any series of propositions. They call for a reading 
in their entirety, or not at all. Take, for instance, the *“ Life of 
Jesus.” Renan has lived through the story he would tell you, 
and his book has all the vividness of an eye-witness, of one who 
lived in those days and followed Jesus through life, step by step. 
His book is full of the atmosphere which Jesus breathed. But 
after you have read it, you cannot formulate any definite results ; 
it is hard to recall exactly what Jesus’ teaching was. Still, you 
feel as if you had been there. It is all very real, whether the 
critics find Renan’s story true or not. 

The historical method, as applied to religions, gives, according 
to Renan, at least one consoling and pacifying result which is 
enough to be the basis of a happy life. “This result is that 
religion, being an integral part of human nature, is true in its 
essence, and that, over and above the particular forms of worship, 
which are necessarily tainted by the defects of the time and coun- 
try to which they belong, there is Religion ; an evident sign in 
man of a higher destiny. . . . If it be proved that man, by an 
invincible effort, lifts himself to the conception and worship of 
the perfect, is not that the best proof of the divine spirit which 
is in us and which responds by its aspirations to a transcendent 
ideal?” (“ Etudes d’Hist. Relig.,” Pref. p. xviii; Séailles, p. 
186). It is here and here alone that God is revealed. ‘ Nature, 
far from revealing God, is immoral. Good and evil are to it 
indifferent. History, too, is a perpetual scandal from the moral 
point of view” (‘* Fragments Phil. ; L’Avenir de la Métaph.,” 
pp- 318, 319 ; Séailles, p. 187). Reason is not only unable to find 
God; it is unable to utter Him, once found. You cannot say He 
is personal, — that would limit Him ; nor that He is impersonal, — 
that would would make Him meaningless and for us the same as 
nothing. “Every proposition applied to God is impertinent, one 
only excepted: He is.” Man, if nothing but intellect, would be 
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an atheist; but the facts of the moral life, — duty, devotion, self- 
sacrifice — these are the language in which God speaks, the facts 
_ in which He makes his presence felt. 

Does history then enable us even to assert the existence of God ? 
It might possibly show us that He is what Renan calls “ the ré- 
sumé of our supersensual needs,” “the category of the ideal.” 
Where find the warrant for the assertion that He is real, that He 
is “ the one who perdures,” “the one who is”? Renan’s critics 
have in fact found in this position a mere repetition of the old on- 
tological fallacy. How pass from the idea of God to his exist- 
ence? This is, however, to miss the real significance of Renan’s 
position. He does not find in history the presence of the idea of 
God, and from that argue his existence. What he finds are cer- 
tain facts of devotion, of self-sacrifice, and the like. Man obsti- 
nately persists in being virtuous, in asserting his allegiance to 
duty in the teeth of all opposition, undaunted by failure and 
defeat. It is duty crushed to earth that rises again. Here is the 
point fixe, the basis of truth itself. It is these facts which 
account for the idea of God, and it is the reality of God and 
his providence that alone can account for the existence of these 
facts. 

Still, it must be admitted that, in drawing these conclusions, 
Renan is slipping-in the old metaphysics which he would dis- 
card. We are going beyond the pale of science in seeking an 
explanation of these facts of the moral life in a transcendent 
reality ; we have returned from the category of becoming, wherein 
science ought to rest, to the category of being. Moreover, in 
order to do this, we have been attributing the primacy, not to the 
practical reason and the moral law with Kant, but merely to cer- 
tain moral facts. Here, again, in borrowing Renan fails to take 
the philosophy which would justify the borrowed positions. So 
against the skeptic who would see in these moral facts but the 
lingering remains of superstition, he has no defense (Séailles, 
pp. 185 ff. ; 216 ff.). 

The fact is that here, as in all Renan’s positive work, the same 
fatal defect appears: everywhere the transcendent value of mind 
is assumed ; man is always the centre. Yet the fear of being 
subjective prevents his ever making the requisite prior study of 
himself. He does not realize the vanity of the effort to escape 
from one’s self and rest on the solid ground of given facts, to fol- 
low the “ objective” method of positivism. You are still carrying 
that self of yours into history, and it colors the facts you gather, 
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determines what you accept, what you pass by, and what you 
bring out in relief. You will not find revealed in history an ideal 
that you have not yourself put there. The only question is 
whether you are going to do this consciously or unconsciously. 

So in the work on the “ Origins of Christianity,” Jesus, with 
whom Renan could easily sympathize, draws his traits in large 
part from Renan’s own character. Paul, on the other hand, — 
the earnest, fiery, uncompromising fighter, the roaring lion of the 
early church, — strikes no chord of sympathy. When bound to 
recognize his noble qualities, Renan does so almost grudgingly. 
Paul stands always before his eyes as the “laid petit juif.’ In 
fact, these works possess the merits and the defects of historical 
novels of the romantic school in general. The psychology of 
the Semite, which Renan has worked out with such seductive 
clearness, only proves that racial as well as individual psychology 
is beset by the snares of hasty generalization. The Pheenicians 
certainly suffered from a gross mythology; the Arabs, the Mo- 
abites, the Ammonites were polytheists, and with the Hebrews 
themselves monotheism is a late growth. 

As Renan progresses in his work he seems to become himself 
more and more aware of the inconclusiveness of his results. The 
two selves in him, which have persistently avoided coming to an 
understanding, gradually part company, — the one, the sentimen- 
tal, religious self, dying away. Yet the Renan that is left is not 
free to give himself to science, because he is all the while, through 
science, in search of a certain sentiment, a cosmic emotion. This 
he does not find in the earnest, serious religious ideal which his 
early training in the church had led him to expect. And his 
serious interest in science, too, is gone with the destruction of 
this hope. 

Renan’s idealism had always been of the sentimental variety, 
and correspondingly fragile. His scorn of reason, his rejection 
of logic and the difficult discipline of thought, in his attempt to 
get what his heart desired from the simple record of the facts, 
left him exposed to every sudden shock of refractory events. 
Nature seemed to delight in giving him such shocks. His ideal- 
ism hung by a slender thread, and this thread was finally broken 
by the rude disillusionment of the war of 1870. Renan had 
always held Germany up to his countrymen as their proper model. 
Germany had a history, a soul, a religion of its own, everything 
to make it a nation. Her citizens were serious, painstaking, 
scholarly, and, above all, idealists. But these facts, to which 
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Renan looked for a proof of the reality of the Idea in the modern 
world, of a sudden give him a rough shock. The ideal is easily 
set at naught in the interests of a narrow, exclusive patriotism. 
The country of Kant, Fichte, Herder, Goethe, in precipitating 
this terrible war, instead of seeking to avert it, and, after it was 
over, in seizing upon Alsace-Lorraine, under the pretext of a title 
which was only made good by the arbitrary selection of a par- 
ticular epoch in history, doing violence thereby to the will of the 
inhabitants, which alone in days of civilization ought to count, 
gave the world of to-day another of the many brutal examples 
of the triumph of might in spite of the ideal. Renan had even 
dreamed of a great intellectual, moral and political alliance of 
France, England and Germany, whose purpose should be the 
direction of the world “ in the way of a liberal civilization.” The 
dream is gone and forever, and at the same time the sentimental 
idealism which has hitherto dominated the thinking of Renan has 
made way for the dilettantism which marked his later years. The 
thinker who has been seriously seeking a universal emotion, makes 
way for the artist “ caressing his little thoughts,” and hunting for 
new ways of giving himself delicate intellectual pleasures. 


IV. 


The new tone is struck in the preface to the “ Philosophical 
Dialogues,” written in 1871, but not published until six years 
later. To any one who may be saddened by the “ dreams ” of 
this book Renan would say “ like the good-natured curate who has 
made his congregation weep too hard in preaching to them of 
the passion: ‘ My children, don’t weep so much as all that; it 
was long, long ago that it happened, and then, perhaps, it is not 
altogether true.’” Ina word, you must not take me too seriously, 
and, besides, “ good humor is the corrective of all philosophy.” 

At first sight Renan’s beliefs and unbeliefs seem to have under- 
gone no change. You find the same formulas. There never has 
been any supernatural intervention in the affairs of the world, 
any miracle ; yet the world is not the blind play of forces; it is 
moving on toward consciousness, and from consciousness to God. 
The final purpose of the world, though we may express it in these 
terms if we will, remains, for all that, a mystery. All we surely 
know is that it is an end which is beyond us. How do we know 
this? It is in part again to the moral order that Renan makes 
his appeal in support of this certainty. But how different from 
the fervid claims of the earlier Renan for the primacy of the moral 
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order! The world is working out its higher aim because we are 
being continually duped, sacrificed to an interest which is not our 
own. The universe, from the human point of view, is “a tyrant 
cheat which subjects us to its ends by Machiavellian tricks” 
(p. 80). In a word, we are being exploited by God. The moral 
man seeks his destruction, as if it were his own good. Would 
you escape from this servitude by pursuing nothing but your own 
desires? Even so you cannot be free; for “ every desire is an 
illusion ; but things are so arranged that you do not see the in- 
anity of desire until after it has been glutted” (p. 27). The 
moral world itself and our virtuous deeds are nothing but instinc- 
tive actions due to old habits acquired under the influence of cer- 
tain beliefs which are fast passing away. They must themselves 
then grow weaker continually and disappear. “ We are living 
on the shadow of a shade. What will they live on who follow 
us?” (p. xix). Well, nature will find other means ; the Machia- 
vellian power behind things will create other illusions, since they 
are useful for his purpose. The part of the wise man is to 
recognize all this and simply enter into the conspiracy, become an 
accomplice of God, will what he wills. 

It would be a mistake to take seriously the utterances of a man 
who has ceased to take himself seriously. In the preface to these 
dialogues Renan tells us that he has simply given “ the different 
lobes of his brain their freedom and let them wander at will,” 
and then written down the conversations which result. The 
series of works begun by the publication of these dialogues are 
all of this sort. Renan has turned his inner life into a theatre, 
and is amusing himself in watching the play of his own character 
in different masks. 

Science remains the one dominant factor in the evolution of 
the world toward its end, and indeed the only permanent factor. 
The arts will vanish. ‘ The reign of sculpture was over the day 
men ceased to go half naked; the epic poem disappeared with 
the age of individual heroism — there is no epic with artillery.” 
Music, too, will reach its culmination and disappear. ‘“ And the 
poet and the upright man? The poet is a consoler, and the up- 
right man an infirmier — functions useful enough, but transient, 
since they presuppose the evil which science aspires to diminish 
considerably. A time will come perhaps (in fact we see the day 
already dawning) when a great artist and an upright man will 
be hoary relics, next to useless ; the scholar, on the contrary, will 
become more and more valuable” (p. 84). 
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Renan remains to the end at least verbally faithful to the posi- 
tion he had taken in his first book: to science belongs the su- 
premacy. But the youthful enthusiast fully expects science to 
reveal the truth in regard to man. Now the supremacy belongs 
to science because the scholar will be less the dupe of nature than 
the ignorant man, — or rather he will know better how to enter 
into the game and thus take the sting off his dupery. For Renan 
now despairs of ever reaching the truth. ‘ More and more I 
come to believe,” he wrote shortly before his death (“ Feuilles 
Détachées,” (1888) pp. 9, 10; Séailles, 289, 290), “that we know 
very little of what we would most like to know.” Yet he is will- 
ing to go slowly. “ Let us know how to wait; perhaps there is 
nothing at the end, and, after all, who knows whether truth be 
not sad. Let us not be in such a hurry to know it.” 

The dialogues were well received, and Renan becomes at once 
the rage. He is carried away by the flattery which he receives. 
His faults take, and he yields to the temptation to cultivate them. 
He himself is well aware of his feebleness in so doing and of the 
public’s complicity. ‘The public,” he writes in words that sug- 
gest the judgment of Plato, “the public is the great corruptor. 
It encourages evil. It leads the writer to his faults for which 
it is afterwards severe. One succeeds above all by his defects. 
When I am well content with myself, I am approved by ten per- 
sons. When I give myself up to perilous abandons, where my 
literary conscience hesitates and my hand trembles, thousands 
urge me to go on” (“ Souvenirs,” p. 352; Séailles, p. 292). 

More and more Renan gives way to the subtle intoxication of 
popularity, and indulges in the skeptical, scoffing, ironical vein, 
which marks his new manner and which finds its most fitting 
expression in the philosophical dramas. The tone of these dramas 
will be sufficiently clear from a few extracts. In one of them, 
“ L’Eau de Jouvence,” he makes one of his characters say: 
“Truth for the people is the truth they make for themselves. 
The people need at once religious illusions and plenty of amuse- 
ments.” He rails at the notion of moralizing the masses. ‘ Mor- 
ality ought to be reserved for those who have a mission, as we 
have. But the poor, the ordinary folk, go to! They are poor, 
and would you have them virtuous into the bargain? It is ask- 
ing too much. Heaven knows, their part is not the worst. It is 
only the simple folk who enjoy themselves. To enjoy one’s self is 
an inferior way, but for all that a real way, of hitting the mark 
of life. The people ought to enjoy themselves. That is their 
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great compensation.” At the notion of temperance societies he 
grows very indignant. What! ‘“ Deprive the poor of the only 
joy they have, on promising them a paradise which will never be 
theirs! Why will you prevent these unhappy people from plung- 
ing a moment into the ideal? These are perhaps the hours when 
they have a real value.” 

In another drama, “ Le Prétre de Némi,” Renan puts into the 
mouth of Ganeo the following: ‘“ Let us take pleasure in the 
world, my friend, as it is made. It is not a serious work; it is a 
farce, the work of a jolly old demiurge. Gayety is the only the- 
ology of this grand farce, — but for that you must avoid death. 
Death is the irreparable fault.” The conclusion, in the words of 
another character of the same drama, is: “ The world lives by 
happy crimes.” 

Renan had led a virtuous life. Toward its close he seems to 
have doubted the wisdom of this. It was too late to change and 
become a libertine, but he revenges himself for his virtue by 
indulging in vice by proxy, as it were. ‘“ Having enjoyed myself 
but little when young, I like to see others enjoy themselves. They 
who take life thus are perhaps the true philosophers” (‘“ Eau de 
Jouvence,” p. 63; Séailles, 322). Later he wrote (‘‘ Souvenirs,” 
p- 149), “ I cannot shake off the idea that it is perhaps, after all, 
the libertine who is right and who practices the true philosophy 
of life.” Elsewhere he writes: “ The means of salvation is not 
the same for all. For one it is virtue, for another ardor for the 
truth; for another love of art; for others, curiosity, ambition, 
voyages, luxury, women, riches; on the lowest level it is mor- 
phine and alcohol; the most dangerous error in point of social 
ethics is the systematic suppression of pleasure” (“ Feuilles Dé- 
tachées,” p. 882 ; Séailles, p. 321). But enough of the frivolous 
Renan, whose last word to the young is: “ Enjoy yourselves — 
work also.” 

Compare, now, this picture of Renan with the eulogy which in 
his better days he had pronounced on Lamennais (“ Essais de 
Morale et de Critique ;” art. “ Lamennais,” quoted by M. Séailles, 
p- 293). “ He never fell into derision of himself where vanity 
and the adulation of a frivolous public have led so many souls 
once favored. He knew how to avoid this detestable tone which 
leads men who have reached renown no longer to take themselves 
seriously, calumniate themselves and lower their genius to the 
level of a trade. He always thought and felt for himself ; he was 
true and self-respecting to the last.” The virtues which Renan 
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had so justly appreciated in Lamennais he has himself thrown 
to the winds. 
V. 

The story of Renan’s life leaves an impression of profound 
sadness. One of the fairest geniuses of his time, he starts out 
boldly in life with a noble programme, determined to spend his 
entire strength fearlessly, religiously, sadly even, in the pursuit 
of truth. He is forever being subjected to rude disillusionments 
by the stubborn facts on which he relies. Truth, forever vanish- 
ing at his approach, little by little loses its sacred character ; its 
pursuit becomes less urgent. He continues his scientific labors, 
to be sure, to the end — just as he remains virtuous: it is a hard- 
ened habit. But he gives way more and more to the frivolous 
tendencies which in his better days he had been the severest in 
condemning, and indulges in that irony which his sister Henriette 
during her lifetime had been able to keep under control, until he 
becomes the prince of dilettanti, the idol of the décadents. 

It would be impossible to close a book on Renan without an 
estimate of his work and a word in explanation of his fall. Here 
is, in substance, the verdict of M. Séailles: Renan saw clearly 
the futility of all attempts to confine the fullness of life in clear- 
eut logical formulas. Such a procedure always ends in simply 
ignoring a large part of that which was to be explained. He was 
thus saved from the errors of a narrow dogmaticism. His nature 
was, moreover, such as to lend itself readily to the larger appre- 
ciation of life; his imagination, instead of feeding on harmonies 
in color and sound, finds its subject in “ situations of the soul,” 
whose fitting expression his artistic genius readily discovers. He 
has thus “ singularly extended our experience of the moral life ;” 
he has given us a larger consciousness of the variety, mobility, 
complexity of the facts of the inner life. And his, thinking 
always has a suppleness which makes it pliable to this varied life. 
But just here lies its weakness. It loses body in becoming sup- 
ple ; it becomes itself mobile. It lacks that element of fixity 
and rigidity which logical formulas give. Renan’s superficial 
scorn for the painstaking reasonings of the philosophers leaves 
him in the midst of sentiments without guide or control. He is 
simply the positivist who has admitted among his “facts” the 
higher emotions of the soul and given them the first place. But in 
doing so he has gone beyond his right as a mere positivist. For 
what right has a fact-worshiper to give such importance to the 


experiences of the relatively insignificant fact of man? Renan 
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would make his escape by appealing to history. But here the 
difficulty of keeping his historical studies purely scientific and 
at the same time making them reveal the Idea, of which he is 
in search, leads him to the contradictions which we have noted 
above, and brings on the catastrophe of his life, when he has 
himself lost faith in his labor. 

His failure then arises from the adoption of a method inade- 
quate to its object. The adoption of this method was due to the 
weakness of his character, and in its turn reacted on that charac- 
ter, confirming it in its weakness. For Renan remained too long in 
the Seminary and came out bringing with him the priestly timid- 
ity, the necessity of leaning upon the authority of the outer fact. 
“ There is something common to the scientific and religious con- 
ceptions of certitude. For the one as for the other, it is the facts 
which are the foundation of the belief, and its guaranty, — facts 
of sense determined by witnesses worthy of repute. . . . Moral 
truth for the theologian does not impose itself by its own value ; 
it is bound up with supernatural facts, with miracles, which make 
it rest, in the last analysis, on the evidence of sense. Renan 
retains the timidities of the seminary student ; he does not dare 
to take upon himself the responsibility for what he ought to be- 
lieve ; the Catholic reappears in the devotee of science, he needs 
an external confirmation, he wants to see God, he expects his ideas 
to rest on the authority of the facts” (p. 342). 

To this profound judgment of M. Séailles I would only add a 
word in concluding. Renan’s volumes are almost all works of 
art, and that by design. It is ever to the emotional side of human 
nature that he appeals, and it was part of his philosophy that he 
should do so; for, as we have seen, philosophy itself is man’s 
emotional reaction on the world, and religions are so many spon- 
taneous aad, to that extent, inspired reactions. But, even if this 
be true, if your final synthesis, your philosophy and your religion 
could be adequately expressed, as an artistic attitude, it by no 
means follows that, to make your own result as large and com- 
plete as the case admits, you must yourself repeat as many reli- 
gious experiences of as many different races as possible, begin- 
ning at the lowest level of humanity. There is, in short, in the 
work of Renan of the best period already something of the atti- 
tude of the décadent. For the décadent is merely the man who 
looks upon life as the possibility of subjective experiences, and 
who seeks to make that life as rich and full as possible, by increas- 
ing to the maximum the opportunities for those experiences. 
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The only difference between him and Renan is that the latter is 
seeking his experiences on a higher level ; whereas the one sticks 
at nothing, neither absinthe, hashish, opium, nor harlots, the 
other, of finer fibre, would simply live through the poetic thrills 
of the early peoples in their efforts to grasp the sensations pro- 
duced by nature on the virgin soul. But it is not by multiplying 
the particulars that you reach the universal, even of feeling. 
Again, the importance, the special revelatory character as- 
signed by Renan to the “ primitive intuitions” of the races, is 
as futile as it is unwarranted. By no amount of effort can you 
divest yourself of your actual present nature, become as children, 
enter into the game, and taste the infant sensations. The records 
which these experiences may have left are as misleading as the 
smile of the babe in arms. Mrs. Browning may tell us that it 
i 
‘ That murmur of the outer Infinite 


Which unweaned babies smile at in their sleep 
When wondered at for smiling. 


But then comes the profane doctor and, with a wicked twinkle in 
his eye, suggests that it is just possible that smile was occasioned 
by a passing touch of colic. Who can tell, for instance, to what 
extent the simplicity of the Semitic races which first expressed 
itself in their language and afterward in their monotheism, was 
occasioned by the simplicity of the desert landscape which was 
ever before them? It is in vain that one attempts to escape from 
himself, in reading the facts of the inner life, wherever he may 
search the records. It was the Wordsworth of mature life, read- 
ing himself back into his childhood, and living over again its 
pure simplicity, that found “ heaven about us.” If you devote 
your life to the study and interpretation of these facts, your 
results will be but the more “subjective,” the more you shun the 
task of examining the interpreter. A profound and oft-repeated 
self-examination is the condition of faithful work here. There is 
no escape from the Delphic command, yh ceavrov. 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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“ANIMATED MODERATION” IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


Questions of method, as all men know, or ought to know, are 
of first importance in human affairs. To paraphrase slightly a 
noted saying of Buckle, good intentions and bad methods have 
done more harm in the world than bad intentions and good 
methods. The moral adjectives are, of course, used in two senses 
in this one proposition. A good method is right, judged by inte 
lectual standards. It is harmonious with all the factors of a given 
case, and reaches its end as easily and effectively as possible. Of 
these mental characteristics of good method, the cultivated reason 
is the examiner. Good or bad methods are not matters of senti- 
ment, nor are they affairs that must be tested, first of all, by 
moral standards. Good and bad intentions, on the contrary, are 
distinctively subjects of ethical judgment, which condemns purely 
selfish purposes and applauds the altruistic desire. Methods, 
therefore, in chemistry or in social reform, should be intellectually 
inspired and rationally investigated ; they are to be pronounced 
good or bad, true or false, right or wrong, by their harmony, or 
lack of harmony, in dealing with the entire environment. Con- 
cerned with facts, and seeking to bring forth fruit, methods are 
to be tested by logic; their principles must be sound, and the 
appeal as to their soundness and efficiency is to the dry light of 
reason. 

Two kinds of especially bad method are extensively advocated 
and practiced in these days of intense interest in social questions. 
I have in mind the method of sentimentalism and the method of 
dogmatism. The two have numerous points of resemblance, but 
their origins differ as well as their advocates. Feminine, very 
feminine, minds among the clergy or the laity would “ solve” the 
liquor problem, for instance, by trenchant action dictated almost 
immediately by pure feeling. Masculine, very masculine, minds 
among trade-unionists, for example, would put an end to labor 
questions at once by introducing all the vigors and rigors of social- 
ism. The sentimentalist is, indeed, one of the worst of dogmatists, 
and he would be practically a revolutionist if he allowed his feel- 
ings free play; and the dogmatist gets his inspiration more from 
a portion of the facts, misunderstood under the strain of a kind of 
hysteria, than from manly thoughtfulness. The sentimentalist 
and the dogmatist agree in practicing a wrong method of getting 
at truth. Both disregard many and essential facts, and both 
would use a wrong method in applying remedies. 
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The method of sentimentalism I will illustrate, without further 
description of it, by a recent instance. In the “ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology” for July there appeared a short article by 
Mr. E. C. Moore on the “ Social Value of the Saloon.” In it he 
soberly stated the chief facts concerning the saloon as a centre of 
social life and cheer for the workingmen. Every civilized town 
or city has its public drinking-places, few or many, and more 
or less accessible and conspicuous. Now if we should say that a 
phenomenon so universal and so widely legalized is utterly bad, 
we take a position quite unjustifiable by calm reason. No human 
practice endures simply because it is injurious, or because men 
delight in pure evil; it endures because of some better side of it, 
not always recognized by the reformer. What soul of goodness 
can we “ observingly distill out” from the saloon? What is it 
that makes the instantaneous verdict of the prohibitionist seem 
partial? Mr. Moore practically answered this question. He 
declared that the saloon sells poisonous wares, and he nowise 
defended it as a permanent institution. But he had carefully 
studied the nineteenth ward of Chicago. This ward has a popu- 
lation of 48,000, largely composed of unskilled workingmen, pos- 
sessing the average intelligence and morality of their condition. 
In the ward limits there are four churches—no music halls or 
theatres—and an abundance of saloons. “Primarily,” says 
Mr. Moore, “the saloon is here a social centre, — the working- 
man’s club.” There he finds newspapers, cards, food, drink, 
service, friends, lively talk and general good cheer ; it is a “ clear- 
ing-house for the common intelligence.” The liquor supplied, if 
taken in moderation, as for the most part it is, promotes the 
sociability of the resort. Altogether, the saloon is a notable 
socializing force on a certain level. ‘“ Higher forms of, social 
stimulus” there are, and a better social life, but they are not 
brought within the reach of most workingmen. The saloon thus 
illustrates the imperious need of man’s general social nature. 
Mr. Moore concluded, therefore, as many have done before him, 
that it can only be improved out of existence by supplying other 
centres of sociability without alcoholic beverages, the use of which 
issues in so much misery and crime. 

Surely such views as these are sober, and ordinary observation 
from the sidewalk will confirm much of the estimate made. A 
liberal religious paper, however, soon printed a sharp attack on 
the article. In its indignation that a reputable journal should, 
in any way or degree, seem to defend the saloon, the contributor 
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quite omitted calm discussion of Mr. Moore’s main thesis. The 
writer spoke of the article in question as an “apotheosis of the 
saloon,” which might win for the “ Journal of Sociology ” a place 
upon the saloon table beside the “ Police Gazette,” and declared 
that “ the editors will stand hand in hand with the saloon power.” 

This was a part of the treatment accorded by a person of edu- 
cation and high standing in liberal religious circles to a calm, 
scientific discussion of the reason why the saloon exists and is 
popular. The constant appeal was to a body of uncritical seuti- 
ment utterly hostile to the saloon, which, if it had power, as it has 
inclination, would immediately destroy every saloon, furnishing 
no substitute for it as a social power or pleasure in the life of the 
ordinary workingman ; his life certainly cannot be said to be too 
cheerful now. In this direction the sentimentalist is led by very 
important and tragical facts to advocate the revolutionary over- 
throw of an old and deeply-rooted custom, which has aspects of 
cheer and gladness. But it is in the nature of customs and insti- 
tutions that they disappear only if replaced by something better 
in the same line on which they were doing good, however much of 
evil they also did. The broad and enlightened mind, preserving 
a charitable judgment of our less fortunate fellow-men, would 
substitute coffee-houses, holly-tree inns, and similar places of good 
cheer for the saloons. The ordinary man does not go to these 
drinking places because he is vicious or criminal, but because he 
is sociable and likes good-fellowship. Give him a finer opportu- 
nity for this, and he will embrace the better part. A narrow 
view, imperfect sympathies, extreme antipathies, and disregard 
of gradual evolution into higher conditions, are characteristic 
of sentimentalism; and it must be condemned in the court of 
reason. 

Dogmatic methods, which are also revolutionary but in a 
peaceful way, are sometimes advocated to-day by clergymen who 
have taken up the study of social problems with great earnest- 
ness. Certain tendencies in ordinary theological education, which 
are far from outgrown, naturally lead a clergyman to assume a 
position concerning social evils not in accordance with science 
or philosophy. Theological students hear much in the seminary 
about infallibility and inerrancy, and are familiar with clean-cut 
distinctions between the good and the bad, the “saints” in the 
world but not of the world, and the sinners in it and of it. Thus 
a very dogmatic manner of distinguishing between black and 
white, as if they were the only colors in the moral world, has 
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been greatly encouraged by the usual style of teaching in the 
theological seminary. ‘ 

When the “ evangelical ” clergyman, then, makes the remarkable 
discovery that we are to live our life now in this world, he leaves 
a sphere which, he has been taught, is apart from ordinary tests 
of reason, and perhaps even above law, — a sphere exceptional in 
its nature, and characterized by unqualified differences of good 
and bad. He takes up the wages question, the factory system, 
or capitalistic production, and hastily subjects it to a logic to 
which the trained economist is a stranger. He has not been 
accustomed to discriminations which the multitudinous variety of 
Nature imposes upon the man of natural science, and the check- 
ered life of mankind requires of the philosophic historian or the 
impartial student of our day. He tends to become an advocate 
and a partisan at once. Transferring his deep interest in human 
welfare from that unknown future in which dogmatism cannot be 
called to account, he soon describes this mingled scene (which we 
all know in part at least, for of it we are a part) with such a 
rhetoric that we do not recognize our own world of men. He 
puts forth propositions like these: “* Competition is a cut-throat 
scramble, . . . not law but anarchy.” “Cain was the author of 
the competitive theory.” ‘ Wealth has been almost entirely 
gathered by extortion and social cruelty, by speculation upon 
economic necessities, by the debauchery of commercial integrity 
and by the corruption of courts and legislatures.” “No moral 
right can ,be pretended” to property in land, and interest on 
money loaned can be justified “ by no Christian or moral princi- 
ple.” “Hell is a city much like London.’”’ These quotations 
(excepting the last) are from books lately published by the Rev. 
George D. Herron, D. D., professor of “ Applied Christianity,” 
and the Rev. W. B. Hale, a young Episcopal clergyman of 
Massachusetts. How absolute the priest is in his denunciation 
of land-owning and interest-taking! How unqualified the Con- 
gregational divine’s account is of wealth and competition! In 
what an unreal sphere of pure black and white have both moved 

1 It is only justice to a religious body often accused in former days of 
preaching “mere morality ” to say that these strictures on theological educ: - 
tion apply only in a slight degree to the Unitarians. They who hold the 
faith and morals that Channing and Parker held discovered this world long 
since as the proper scene of a religion of humanity. Often charged, also, 
with holding a negative theology, théy have not practiced what Mr. Hall 


Caine calls the “Gospel of Don’t” in social affairs, but have led the way in 
very positive philanthropy. 
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that they come into this chromatic world of a thousand shades 
and colors, and speak with such fiery tongues ! 

Other theologians offend against scientific method differently. 
The intellectual faults of the so-called “ New Theology” appear 
plainly in much of the interest in social reform deeply felt by 
its disciples, whether they do or do not vaguely call themselves 
“Christian Socialists.” Mr. Hale calls his volume of Lenten 
addresses “The New Obedience, . . . a plea for social submis- 
sion to Christ,” and he asks for “ literal and heroic acceptance of 
Christ’s words” from a society “now organized upon principles 
directly contrary to those proposed by Christ.” He, too, would 
define Religion “in that scientific. and beautifully accurate as 
well as thoroughly supported language with which Mr. Kidd has 
but lately made us familiar,” as that which provides ultra-rational 
sanctions for social conduct. Professor Herron says that Jesus 
reveals “ the relation of God to man .. . in the most explicit 
terms of economic communism.” The Sermon on the Mount is 
a treatise on political economy, the constitution of a divine society 
and a new civilization.” ‘ Jesus Christ offers sociology, the only 
scientific ground of discovering all the forces and facts of life.” 
Assertions of the same kind could be 'quoted from recognized 
leaders of the “ New Theology.” The desire to preémpt the new 
science of sociology in the interests of a metaphysical and unhis- 
torical scheme is apparent in their utterances. 

But the “ New Theology ” will be shaken to its very centre 
if it does not renounce such sociology! Whatever may be 
its present defects, sociology has decisively rejected the label 
“Christian,” as if men should speak of a Christian chemistry! ! 
The attempt to construct a so-called “ Christian Sociology” is 
made chiefly by those who would fain show that human nature 
originated with Christianity, and would gladly shut off some part 
of the world from reason and science and law, and reserve it 
for purely personal authority. Sociology, however, is not built 
upon gospel texts any more than geology is built upon the book 
of Genesis, but upon persistent facts. The first question is not, 
What did Jesus of Nazareth tell men to do about interest or 

1 Compare the large collection of opinions on the propriety of the term 
“Christian Sociology ” which Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook gathered from numerous 
clergymen and professors of economics, and published in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for July, 1895. The professors wereepractically unanimous against the use 
of so misleading a term. The more “ orthodox” clergymen accepted it as 


desirable, while the “New Theology ” leaders, aware of the inconsistency in 
the term, still clung to the adjective. 
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almsgiving? The first question is, What does the long experi- 
ence of mankind tell us is the best way? In the light of this 
teaching we must frame our conception of the nature and author- 
ity of Jesus. The opposite method is literally preposterous. 
The claim made by the “Christian Socialist,” that the poetical 
hyperboles of the Sermon on the Mount contain a full system of 
economics, is altogether untenable. Dr. Albert Réville has more 
truly said, “ Economie questions had no existence for Jesus.” 
The great Master of Balliol has wisely declared that we “ should 
seek to bring the mind and thoughts of Christ a little nearer 
to the human heart... in the spirit, not in the letter, not 
rashly applying the precepts of the Gospel to an altered world, 
but strengthening and deepening their inward power and life” 
(“Life of Jowett,” ii. 86). 

Sociology has then no place among its true prophets for irra- 
tionalists like the “late Mr. Kidd,” as he has been well styled, 
who give such comfort in their brief day to those who are really 
off with the old love in theology, but are not bold enough or con- 
sistent enough to confess the new.2, Whatever degree of liberal- 
ity the “ Christian Sociologist” may have, the scientific sociologist 
will emphatically say to him and all his tribe: “ No theological 
juggling allowed on these premises!” 

Clergymen are not the most conspicuous offenders against 
rational method in social reform. We have seen in recent years 
the surprising spectacle of a number of minor novelists and lively 
journalists of both sexes, often quite immature of thought in other 
directions, calmly elbowing aside statesmen, economists, and phi- 
lanthropists, and ambitiously demanding, in effect, to be put in 
charge of civilization. Intoxicated by the applause they gain 
from the multitude of the half-educated for one or two ideas, such 
as that of “equality,” taken “straight” and rushing at once to 
an excitable brain, these literary or semi-literary folk rail without 
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1 To the same effect a Liverpool clergyman, with a refreshing absence of 
cant, has recently observed : “The plain fact is that a man could not live the 
first century Oriental life in the midst of a nineteenth century civilization, 
and the grounds of sanity are departed from when he attempts to follow 
literally what he believes to be the literal teaching of Jesus. Neither our 
commerce, nor our national life, nor civilization itself could stand if those 
ideals were taken as commands, prosaic as a railway guide, to be literally 
obeyed.” 

2 In the social field Mr. Kidd offers the same kind of Grecian gift to this 
generation of the “orthodox” as Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief is in 
philosophy. Orthodoxy should have a memory to reach back to Dean Man- 
sel and his skeptical defense of established creeds in 1858. 
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limit at our civilization, so painfully gained, because it is not alto- 
gether consistent with these one or two ideas held without qualifi- 
cation. Forgetting that there may be other ideas and principles 
fully as deserving of attention, these persons turn their backs upon 
political science, which has rejected their fundamental theory of 
“natural rights,” upon patient, comprehensive observation, upon 
charitable judgment of the present order, and upon the need of 
gradual evolution into a better condition, which itself is never to 
be conceived as best and final. 

It is not a sober prophecy, but a melodrama, to which the lit- 
erary socialist invites us; in it actual human beings, such as we 
know in every rank of life, are conspicuous for their absence. 
The capitalist and the laborer, the rich and the poor, are mythol- 
ogized in a play where vice is monopolized by one class and virtue 
by the other. The villain is the capitalist, without conscience or 
human feeling ; the hero is the unskilled workman, conceived as 
a martyr to the greed and tyranny of wealth. The first act pre- 
sents “labor” in complete misery, and an all-pervading hatred 
between classes; the finale represents hand-labor triumphant, 
while wealth and executive ability are thrust into the obscure 
background. The setting, the conversation and the action of the 
play are unreal and out of focus. Our ingenious friends, who 
leave the economists and the statesmen unread while constructing 
these fond imaginations of a world remote from economic law and 
political necessity, must finally recognize that it is neither true nor 
attractive beings that they present, but mere puppets of an over- 
heated fancy. One imperfect being of this living day, a work- 
man no more virtuous than the most of us, or even an honest 
banker, outweighs them all; for he has the one excellence which 
they lack and can never reach,— he has human blood in his 
veins. 

The right method, which is not a hindrance but an aid to social 
betterment, is that which deserves the epithets rational, scientific, 
evolutionary, just to all, patient and steadfast. We are first to 
study calmly and from all sides each particular evil, — intem- 
perance, poverty, crime, labor difficulties, for instance. ‘There 
is no social problem,” said Gambetta wisely ; “there are social 
problems,” and they require special treatment, while their inter- 
relations must not be neglected. The moral causes of poverty, 
for instance, should not be overlooked in denunciations of bloated 
wealth. The owning of property, in the vast majority of cases, 
implies the exertion of very undeniable virtues, — temperance, 
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self-control, foresight, tenacity and mdustry. No rearrangement 
of society, and no legislative methods, will dispense with the need 
of these excellences of character. A reform method, which lays 
the emphasis on human laws or external conditions, so far as to 
slur the importance of personal effort and self-control, is unscien- 
tific and immoral. For the “ unseen foundations of society ” are 
fidelities and loyalties and persistences not easy to the natural 
man. 

In dealing with poverty and crime, especially, there is danger 
that more harm than good will be done by the benevolent who do 
not take into account the moral reactions of charity. Walter 
Bagehot’s caution has not been bettered by late writers : “Though 
war has become slow, philanthropy has remained hasty. The 
most melancholy of human reflections, perhaps, is that, on the 
whole, it is a question whether the benevolence of mankind does 
most good or harm. Great good, no doubt, philanthropy does, 
but then it also does great evil. It augments so much vice, it 
multiplies so much suffering, it brings to life such great popu- 
lations to suffer and to be vicious, that it is open to argument 
whether it be or be not an evil to the world ; and this is entirely 
because excellent people fancy that they can do much by rapid 
action ; that they will most benefit the world when they most relieve 
their own feelings; that as soon as an evil is seen ‘something’ 
ought to be done to stay and prevent it. . . . A most heavy debit 
of evil . . . might almost all have been spared us if philanthro- 
pists, as well as others, had not inherited from their barbarous 
forefathers a wild passion for instant action.” 

A right method of social betterment pays deep respect to the 
complexities of modern society, and its necessarily slow evolution. 
The novelist of socialism tells us, indeed, that in a hundred years 
the socialistic state of his imagination will have become “ an 
exceedingly old story.” Such prophecy is not grounded on sober 
study of the political history or the economic development of 
recent man. The main tendencies of human character were long 
since fixed; they cannot be altogether reversed, and their modi- 
fication, even in a small degree, is a task for patience. But so 
hot is the haste of the sentimental reformer that he would appar- 
ently leave no evils of consequence to occupy the reforming zeal of 
the twenty-first century. Such a mind has evidently remained 
a stranger to the rudiments of evolution. Neglecting gradual 
reform, it would hastily reach an impossible and undesirable per- 
fection. But there is no “rapid transit” to the kingdom of 
heaven ! 
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Walter Bagehot’s noted phrase, “ animated moderation,” de- 
serves to be the working motto of those who would wisely reform 
any part of the social frame. It joins animation — earnestness, 
openness of view and readiness to act— to moderation, which 
here means evolution, comprehensive regard for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, statesmanship and a Christian and philosophic 
temper. We need both qualities, lest our animation become 
animosity in fact, and our moderation rest content with social 
stagnation. How surprising is the timidity concerning approved 
social changes sometimes observed in minds of the very first 
order! An American, for instance, learns with astonishment that 
so late as 1873 James Martineau objected to free education by 
the state, even in primary schools, “on the ground that it sapped 
the autonomy of the family,” and that if “you give education, 
why not food? You are steering straight for communism.” This 
statement was made after the largest English-speaking nation of 
the world had been practicing that plan of education for a cen- 
tury, and had not yet arrived at communism! Benjamin Jowett 
answered in the true spirit of animated moderation when he 
drew the distinction between Dr. Martineau’s extreme conserva- 
tism and communism : “ It may be bad to feed men and yet good 
to educate them. You cannot do harm by helping people to help 
themselves.” (“ Life of Jowett,” ii. 52.) We should, then, free 
our minds from all varieties of cant in pursuing social inquiries. 
“Steering straight for communism” if the state gives the ele- 
ments of education! If the worthy Bostonian walks down State 
Street to his office, will he surely be drowned, since the Atlantic 
Ocean is but a few rods distant? If I step out of my house to 
admire the sunset, must I go on and cross the Rocky Mountains ? 
As Bagehot has said: “If you ask for a description of a great 
practical Englishman, you will be sure to hear this, or something 
like it, ‘He has plenty of go in him, but he knows when to pull 
up. The same capacity distinguishes the writings of a man of 
genius, who is also a great man of the world, from all other writ- 
ings. . . . Such writings are never slow, are never excessive, are 
never exaggerated : they are always instinct with judgment, and 
yet that judgment is never a dull judgment; they have as much 
spirit in them as would go to make a wild writer, and yet every 
line of them is the product of a sane and sound writer... . 
Homer, and Shakespeare at his best, and Scott, though in other 
respects so unequal to them, have this remarkable quality in 
common, — this union of life with measure, of spirit with reason- 
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ableness: . . . it is a subtle excellence aided by all the finer 
graces of humanity.” 

Animated moderation in the study of social phenomena soon 
shows us the half truth and the half falsehood of such sayings as 
“The rich are getting richer, and the poor are getting poorer.” 
It clears this statement of the cant of animosity; but it does not 
allow us to become blind to the growing insolence of wealth in our 
society and politics, and to the myriad evils of a fully developed 
plutocracy. The man of animated moderation will conceive it to 
be his prime duty to understand the world in which he lives; it is 
not his first obligation to lecture it or reform it. He will strive, 
for instance, to know what the modern business “trust” or com- 
bination means. If he remembers that he is bound to view all the 
accessible facts of the case without indignation or hostility, but 
with a perceiving eye bent on truth alone, he will probably find 
that the “trust” is a natural and therefore inevitable develop- 
ment from modern conditions of communication and industry ; 
that it is a legitimate reaction from the excesses of competitive 
production, as legitimate as the combination of workmen in a 
trade-union. The remedy for the excesses of trusts and of trade- 
unions is the same fundamentally, —a realization of duties as 
well as an enjoyment of powers, the enforcement of responsibility 
and publicity. If the trust will not be satisfied with reasonable 
profits, but practices sheer extortion on the public, the state should 
put it under strict regulation. So the trade-union should become 
an incorporated body for supplying labor on contract. Collective 
buying and selling and collective industry have plainly come to 
stay! No drastic remedy proposed by intemperate animosity 
should be applied to the abuses of either system: both are in 
process of evolution ; they should be encouraged to perfect that 
evolution. . 

There is no lack of material in our country on which to exer- 
cise a rational discrimination in social choice. Remedies of many 
kinds for all varieties of social troubles, or supposed troubles, are 
now being tried in great profusion in these United States. The 
wonderful and inexplicable American legislature withholds its 
hand from few projects that profess the aim of bettering our 
human lot. Our forty-five legislatures are so many social experi- 
ment stations on a large scale; far more animation than modera- 
tion is usually exhibited by them. It is fortunate, however, that 
a particular State may enforce upon the rest of the country the 
lesson of moderation even at its own cost, or it may blaze the 
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safe way of progress, assuming all the difficulties of the pioneer. 
Thus Wyoming and Colorado are to-day practicing the laboratory 
method in woman suffrage for the benefit of other States. If only 
we frankly own ourselves mistaken when our animation in social 
reform has been too much for reason and moderation! If only 
we are candid when our remedies convince us of quackery, and 
are courageous enough to withdraw the pestiferous medicine ! 

There are many reforms and philanthropies, already fully tested 
and approved by sage experience, to which we need have no 
hesitation in lending our hand. To mention but a few: Efforts 
to introduce the system of voluntary arbitration and conciliation 
when troubles arise between employers and workmen are as truly 
healing and as truly reasonable as arbitration between nations. 
Industrial codperation has the potency of life in several of its 
forms. Every plan which makes the acquisition of a house of 
his own easy for any worker is in line with the deep home-loving 
instinct of our Anglo-Saxon race. Charity is fast becoming ra- 
tionalized. Industrial education in all its forms is a need of the 
hour and the age. Better modes of taxation than our present 
unequal ways are taught by the progressive economist. Political 
reform, too, is inextricably bound up with industrial reform, and 
one-sided solutions which neglect this truth will surely fail. 

We have to place our faith, then, in those persistent servants 
of progress, — education, science, art, invention ; in human kindli- 
ness and finer moral character. Practicing the philosophy and 
the statesmanship of animated moderation, we may well have 
good hope. The Great Soul that o’er us plans “is forever Rea- 
son.” In patient conspiracy with that heavenly power, and work- 
ing on the true Christian line, we, too, after our own brief but 
not unprofitable day, may leave this human world a little stronger, 
a little fairer, than we found it! 


Nicuoxtas P. Giiman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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THE PAGANISM OF THE YOUNG. 


In the old ballads and romances, when the king had given the 
hero three questions to answer, with his marriage to a princess or 
his head hanging on the result, the third question generally was, 
“Tell me what I am thinking?” Of course the hero always 
met the test successfully. Usually he seems to have been bright 
enough to foresee the question and prepare for it. ‘“ You think 
I’m the Abbot of Canterbury; but I’m his swineherd, dressed in 
his robes.” The question, however, was apparently regarded by 
the honest-minded proposer as the summit of all difficulty. I am 
inclined to think he was right, and in a deeper sense than he 
himself knew. To reveal to one not merely the subject of his 
thought but its relations and significance, is a task which requires 
the most penetrating insight and the profoundest wisdom, and 
which does the worthiest service. Revealing to men the thoughts 
of their hearts would constitute, it was declared, one of the chief 
functions of Jesus Christ. As we remember Zacchzus and the 
woman of Samaria we recognize how large a part of their brief 
and joyful intercourse with him centred around the glad surprise 
with which in his presence they discovered new regions within 
themselves, and the pleasure they took in moving all their goods 
to these new inward abodes. 

The men of thought in every age have taken a contract to do 
the world’s pioneer work for it. There would perhaps be no more 
valuable service to the world than to take the life of to-day and 
show what sort of life it is infolding for the next generation. To 
eut into the acorn, pick out the embryo oak, put it through a 
process of sudden development, and exhibit it — might not this 
result in giving us a crop of better oaks, with fewer twists and 
stuntings? Something of the sort those men have done who 
have been of second greatest worth in their respective times. 
Those of most worth have been the generators of spiritual steam- 
power, that thing most precious in the whole universe, — Tyr- 
tzus, whose songs sent the Spartans rushing eagerly on death ; 
Giorgione, who made the hues of Venice quiver and glow for- 
ever ; Wycliffe, whose Bible prepared a staff for many a traveler 
to Smithfield two hundred years later; not to mention him who 
came that men might have life and have it in large abundance. 
But the benefactors of the second rank have been those who laid 
the rails over which the steam-driven generations have sped their 
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way, who guided the forces others had set in motion. Every one 
who guides the world must read it, certainly to himself, perhaps 
to itself. 

He took our suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 

And put his finger on the place 

And said, “ Thou ailest here and here.” 


Of course I shall not presume to attempt this task in any ex- 
tended degree. I wish merely to mark one or two elements of 
the present situation ; to try to indicate what it is in one or two 
departments of theology and its resultant practical action which 
our time is especially thinking about, and to signalize the rays of 
our thought pointing to the next generation. 

The first mark I will venture to assert is that the young have 
ceased to take much interest in matters directly religious. Prob- 
ably more people in the community go to church to-day than was 
the case thirty years ago; but it is probable the proportion of 
young people among them is smaller. One can readily enume- 
rate a host of contributing causes — the Sunday newspaper, the 
bicycle and athletic games, Sunday entertaining, the “ sacred ” 
concert, and the breaking up of habits of church-going through 
the summer vacation. No doubt these appeal to older persons 
as well as to the young. But they make their strongest appeal 
to excitement-loving, deep-interest-lacking youth. 

We may drop the test of church-going and take another. I 
imagine — for in a wide field like this one can observe but nar- 
rowly and surmise — ] imagine young people are not occupied 
with theological problems to as great an extent as their grand- 
fathers were. Certainly in New England sixty years ago the 
number of boys who were occupied with the problem of the origin 
of evil was large. It was a concise refutation of loose altruism 
that came out of the mouths of a babe and a suckling, aged six 
and four years respectively: “ Harold, why must we be good?” 
“* Why, for the sake of other people.” ‘ No, for then why must 
the other people be good?” This dwelling on the mysteries of 
life may still be common among very young children, but I am 
inclined to think it is now much rarer than formerly between 
twelve and twenty. The days are gone by when the eager boy 
had half a dozen theological problems hung up, like herbs, in his 
mental attic to dry, and occasionally took one down and chewed 
a leaf of it with a friend coming home from school. The uni- 
verse now is accepted as it is—a good place to play football 
and tennis in; but it has few mysteries. Great Pan is dead. 
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Yet, to turn to the other side, there is probably less vice among 
the young than ever before. Among boys there is distinctly less 
horse-play and cruelty. There is in the later years of youth 
much choice of definite and worthy life-work, so that the career 
of the moneyed loafer, as a career, is almost extinct among us. 
This life-work, in a large number of cases, has a noble and world- 
serving aim. Our young people are serious ; they feel the worth 
of things of worth. They are reverent, they recognize a sphere 
of imperativeness above them and bow obediently in its presence. 
Talk to your young artist-friend, who never goes to church, and 
see how loyally he follows the truth of art as he sees it, and en- 
deavors to serve the world by it. Feel the tone of the young 
doctor, who gives himself out as an Agnostic, and see his rev- 
erence for natural law and his devotion to his poor patients. 
These persons have never been “converted” and never will be. 
Conscious apprehension of religion as a system and deliberate 
adoption of it they know nothing of. Their life is a kind of nat- 
uralism, developing by one branch, if it does develop, a sweet, 
wholesome, manly piety, and by another a frank Greek paganism, 
which takes pleasure without obligation as its aim, which pur- 
sues it with much charm, and which believes that death is the end 
of all things. 

How shall we account for such persons? Where shall we place 
them? The impulse which formerly, on the death of a public 
man, led every clamorous theologian to assign him his place in 
the other world, was rather a good one. It did not hurt the 
departed, and it compelled the theologian’s logie to look itself 
squarely in the face. So even if we avoid the question, “‘ Where 
is Ralph Waldo Emerson?” we ought to be willing to answer 
the demand, “‘ Where are our sons and daughters?” Are they 
Christian, or are they heathen, or are they neither? Certainly, if 
we cannot call them fully Christian, we are not prepared frankly 
to allow that they are heathen. Reverence, sweetness, loyalty to 
truth and right, self-sacrificing devotion — we cannot deny our 
moral judgment, but must recognize these as not only noble but 
also humanity’s best. Then comes our chain of-reasoning: If 
this stream of life in them is thus loftily noble, is it spiritual ? 
If it is spiritual, is it religious? If religious, is it Christian? Is 
it due to the presence of the Holy Spirit within them? And 
does it mark them as inwardly though not outwardly members of 
the fellowship, the Church, of Christ? Perhaps we hesitate to 


use these two words, “ Church” and “ Christian.”” Yet we should 
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probably hesitate still more if squarely compelled not to use them. 
We should be glad to wriggle away from the grasp of the logic 
which grips us here. Either this is true spiritual life, or it is 
what the theologians used to call mere natural goodness, with no 
more moral quality than a bear’s affection for her eubs. If it is 
spiritual life, either it constitutes salvation, so far as it goes, or 
salvation is something other than deliverance from sin. If it con- 
stitutes salvation, either it is Christian, or there is salvation not 
only outside Christianity but apart from Christ. 

Here then is the dilemma: either these young friends of ours 
are heathen, or there is a larger conception of the Church and 
the name of Christ than we are accustomed to hold. I cannot 
but think the situation we have been describing is to be explained 
by the doctrine of the Divine Immanence, or the dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit. The worship of whatsoever things are true, 
just, lovely, is in itself a worship of God. Christianity is not 
the name of a sectional division and peculiar kind of Divine wor- 
ship, but, in its profoundest significance, is the highest expres- 
sion of the relation of God and man, and therefore comprehends 
all true worship everywhere. Such a statement will no doubt at 
once be met with the objection, “ But this worship has no direct 
reference to a personal God.” In answer we must ask the ques- 
tion: Are truth, love, justice, thought, law, personal or non-per- 
sonal? That is, do they necessarily imply personality, of which 
they are manifestations? Or are they emanations — the loose 
outgoings from personality of something not itself? Or are they 
wholly apart from personality, dead abstractions? We have not 
yet shaken ourselves quite free from our inherited Eighteenth 
Century dualism, with its antitheses of mind and matter, nature 
and God, natural and supernatural. We have still to work into 
our popular theology the conviction that these abstractions, as we 
are inclined to regard them, are not abstract but are directly per- 
sonal ; that they are what the Bible calls the fruit of the Spirit, 
fruit whose seed is in itself; they are the calling of the Gen- 
tiles; God walking in His garden in the cool of the day; they 
are His angels, which are spirits, His ministers a flame of fire. 
Where two or three of them are gathered together, there is 
Christ in the midst of them; for they are, as the apostle said, 
“Christ in you, the hope of glory.” If the Divine Personality 
is something other than these, with different claims, it is likely to 
find scant toleration in that next generation whose attitude we 
are trying to forecast. We may be certain that the attempt will 
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be futile to chain the recognition of personality to bodily exist- 
ence of some sort, and to insist that the imaginative presentation 
of a magnified and non-natural man is essential to the apprecia- 
tion and worship of God. 

Are we then satisfied with the quantity and quality of the 
religion of our young people? Certainly some of us are not. 
We are convinced that, in order to hold the due proportion 
of faith, they must embody, with whatever specific changes in 
opinion or practice, the worth of that great doctrine which was 
the saviour from primitive paganism, the doctrine of the Divine 
Transcendence. We must preserve this precious protest against 
indiscriminateness, against loss of personality. The recognition 
of the separateness of God from nature is the first step in the 
assertion of the supremacy of God. The declaration that God 
created the heavens, the earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
is the beginning of the magnificent stand taken by Hebraism 
against pagan Pantheism. That which is must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that which should be, and must never be allowed 
to appropriate to itself the reverence due only to the latter. We 
may grant that every atom in the universe represents some side 
of God without holding that all represent Him equally. We 
may grant that every occupation, from that of poet to floor-scrub- 
ber, may be a service of God, without holding that all are of 
equal service. The claim that there need be no Sunday because 
every day ought to be a Sunday, no ritual worship because every- 
thing we do ought to be worship, no baptism because all children 
are children of God, no theology because every man has a right 
to his own opinion, no specialization of God’s presence because 
God is everywhere — such claims are familiar, but we generally 
find them coming from moral or intellectual laxity rather than 
from strenuousness, and they receive toleration only where no 
practical issue is dependent on them. Their feebleness is demon- 
strated when we remember that the special day and place and 
occupation and man are not, when truly interpreted, a denial of 
the truth of the universal, but they are its embodiment and illus- 
tration. The doctrine of the Divine transcendence is not opposed 
to that of the Divine immanence, but is its complement. 

Here, then, is our problem. The attitude of the young indi- 
cates what will probably be a leading tendency in the next gen- 
eration. This attitude shows that the Church and the Christian 
religion will appeal less and less to thoughtful, conscientious men, 
unless we can enlarge our conception of Christianity and the 
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Church to comprehend all that bears the stamp of the spirit of 
Christ ; but that, together with this welcome of the dispensation 
of the Spirit, we must assert the importance of those ganglia of 
spiritual life in which centre most plainly and most authorita- 
tively the supremacy and the majesty of God. 

This problem may be said to reduce itself to the question, 
“ What is God?” Another problem, connected with the pre- 
ceding, is, “* What is Christ?” that is, what is his relation to 
the spiritual life of to-day? There have been two main lines 
of answer. That of the Church of Rome and of Protestant 
Evangelicism, on the one hand, has regarded him as a being 
whose life in the world was confined to the past as truly as that 
of Julius Cesar. It has, it is true, in addition, asserted for him 
a supernatural present existence in a distant sphere. But its 
attitude towards him in both these aspects is that of worship 
paid to one remote in time, place, or condition. The other an- 
swer is that of the Agnostic, who holds that all the spiritual 
forces of the world to-day would be as complete without Jesus as 
they would be without the memory of any other great benefac- 
tor; that there is at present no living, energizing principle in 
the world which can be called either him or his. Both these 
answers agree in holding that the relation of the present to the 
Christ of the past is one of memory ; the former adds worship. 

Against these two answers —the worship of a historic being, 
and the establishment of an ideal humanity with no necessary 
connection with any historic being — another voice is raised. 
* Back to Christ,” it is saying, “not as a being standing at the 
beginning of the centuries, surrounded by an atmosphere of tra- 
dition and doctrine, to be worshiped across a gulf; but a being 
to be worshiped with intelligent apprehension, with the historic 
mists largely cleared away,— an authoritative standard for the 
world’s thought and life. Granting that we must have recourse 
to scholarship to sift the Gospel records, yet when found, his 
words are the ultimate basis. They determine doctrine, ritual, 
organization — thought and action for all time. If it can be 
demonstrated that Jesus said thus and so, that is final.” 

The earnestness with which many devout persons are uttering 
this cry, and the central position in the world’s spiritual life which 
it assigns to Christ, are aspects of it with which we can only sym- 
pathize. Yet we cannot but think it fails in interpreting the true 
relation of Christ to the world, as the Roman Catholic and the 
Agnostic have failed. For, first of all, the recovery which his- 
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toric criticism is able to make of the ipsissima verba of Jesus is 
too small to serve as a basis for the complexities of a life which 
the world is daily finding more complex. Undoubtedly the Gos- 
pels give in the main a correct portrait of Jesus. But un- 
doubtedly also it is no longer safe to assume that every utterance 
they ascribe to him proceeded in fact out of his mouth. More- 
over, most of the problems of modern times, as for example, the 
work of a democracy, temperance legislation, the relations of the 
Divine personality and law, are questions of which there is no 
trace in the Gospels because they had not then dawned on the 
world. In other cases, solutions of questions which were agi- 
tated, solutions which at the time were the highest the world was 
capable of following, are now necessarily outgrown. “Give to 
him that asketh thee. Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor. Resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also” —if these are regarded as 
directions for practice, they are subversive of that condition of 
the community which, we must believe, most nearly represents 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. Unless they are regarded as indi- 
cating not the specific action but the spirit of the action, they 
become positively harmful. If these are the words of Christ, to 
get back to his ipsissima verba is evidently not a step in the 
establishment of his kingdom. 

More than this, it is by no means important for us to establish 
such a basis of relationship to him. It was such a system in 
relation to God which was aimed at in the Puritan theocracy. 
If we are to establish a Christocracy of this sort, it must imply 
that the words of Christ contain specific directions for all present 
and future conditions. Now if the connection of Christ with 
every situation must be that he foresaw the like and pronounced 
upon it, then the world, not only of the next generation but also of 
this, can have no place for Jesus of Nazareth. This is reducing 
him to the founder of a religious denomination. The sectarian 
turns with every question back to his founder’s words. “ What 
did Swedenborg say about this? What did John Wesley direct 
in such a case? What did the early councils decree? What 
are the blessed words? Praised be Allah for his Koran!” But 
Jesus expressly refused to occupy this position for his disciples. 
He gave them no directions, but bade them be filled with his 
spirit. It was not only the Pharisaic conception of law which he 
opposed ; it was the fact of law, the idea that conduct was to be 
regulated by a legal ordinance or dictum which was to be regarded 
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as a determining precedent. This conception of law as a deter- 
mining dictum rather than a self-existent principle has been in 
every age a thief and a robber, endeavoring to come before Christ 
and take from him his own. It has been the characteristic note 
of Judaism, the Church of Rome, Puritanism, High Anglican- 
ism; it has been that in every ism which has made it to be an 
ism. Under the guise of furnishing needful practical rules, it 
has represented God’s method as a system of legislation. It has 
juggled with the word “law.” Because there are indisputably 
certain natural laws and spiritual laws, it has assumed that these 
were a system of fiat legislation. How utterly remote from this 
in reality are natural law and spiritual law, only one in the habit 
of sifting analogies can say. 

Christ then aimed to rule the world, we must believe, through 
his spirit, not through biographies or compends which should 
embalm or codify his words. It is inspiration that is the link 
between him and us, not specific direction. We are not to refer 
to him as the directive judge of an act, for this he refused to 
be. “Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 
But we shall look unto Jesus as the Author of our faith, that 
is, our spiritual motive-power, and shall endeavor to work this 
spirit of his into every department of life, that he may be also its 
Finisher. 

But are we prepared to stand by the consequences? That is 
our problem. Are we prepared to recognize the possession of the 
Spirit of Christ as the test of Christianity, and acknowledge that 
every one who has this spirit is a Christian, and every one who 
has it not is not a Christian, no matter what his name or orders or 
creed? That would go far to revolutionize many of our present 
conceptions. It would compel us to recognize that there are 
Christians among Mohammedans, Buddhists, so-called Atheists, 
and criminals; and, on the other hand, that the soundest ortho- 
doxy and the most unquestioned succession are atheistic and 
schismatic unless the spirit of Christ breathes through them. 
No doubt the tolerant spirit of our time inclines us to admit that 
there may be good men in religious systems of which we do not 
approve. But the coming generation is going to ask us pretty 
sharply whether we admit that these are Christians, or whether, 
with our more stalwart ancestors, we turn them over to the “ un- 
covenanted mercies” of God. If uncovenanted mercies result 
in salvation, our keen questioner who is putting Christianity on 
trial would just as lief have them as the regular article. If they 
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do not, he will trample them under his feet and turn again and 
rend those who have sought to impose on him with words. 

Is Christianity going to face the world of the future with con- 
fidence in the spirit of Christ? or is she going to endeavor to 
persuade it that organization and ritual and creed are essential 
to her very being, and not to her well-being only? On her choice 
between these two commandments will hang all the law and the 
prophets for the coming generation. 

Another problem is that of Mysticism: does the infinite ex- 
clude or include the finite? That monosyllabic prefix holds the 
key to the world of the future. Does the presence of a human 
element in thought, will, action, revelation, inspiration, the Bible, 
the Church, the Incarnation exclude the presence of a divine 
element ; or is it through the human element that the divine em- 
bodies itself? If the divine is not excluded, does it coexist side 
by side with the human, the two touching only externally, as it 
were ; or does the human at its highest merge into and become 
the divine? These are questions which revive the old contro- 
versies over the person of Christ; only instead of confining them 
to him, we are perceiving the application of them to all points 
where God and man touch. For example, what is the true atti- 
tude of a man to God, the attitude of one who would be what 
God wants him to be? How many holy souls through all the 
ages rise up exclaiming, “ It is self-surrender, self-surrender full 
and absolute. Let me do Thy ways, O my God; let me think 
Thy thoughts ; let my will be crushed and humbled in the dust, 
that Thy will may reign; let me have no desire, no wish of my 
own, but let all be of Thee!” That is the voice of Mysticism 
down through the centuries; whether the tongue that utters it is 
that of a Christian monk of the Thebaid, a Hindu devotee by the 
Ganges, Thomas 4 Kempis, Fletcher of Madeley, Cotton Mather, 
or Mr. Moody. The song rises from them all : — 

O to be nothing, nothing.! 
Only to lie at His feet, 


A broken and empty vessel, 
For the Master’s uses meet. 


But there has existed also in all ages a protest against this, 
and it is characteristic of our time that while this protest was 
formerly obliged to take its place outside the Church in the main 
and call itself irreligious, it now proceeds from within the Church 
and speaks in the name of a larger apprehension of Christianity. 
It declares that the true attitude to God is not so much self- 
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surrender as self-fulfillment. It is not so much the person of 
feeble interests, lack of desire, narrow activities and absence of 
strong will, who, as we must believe, represents man as God 
would have him, but rather the man wealthy in interests and 
with large and varied powers, whose desires ‘are capable of pas- 
sion, and whose will is self-directed, tenacious and mighty; it is 
such a man who, we feel, is made in the image of God. This 
opinion is based on the conviction that there cannot be a full 
development of personality without evolving the divine image. 
“Desire much,” says the Stoic, “and you reach unhappiness ; 
therefore cease from desire.” ‘But the trouble is,” says the 
Christian, “ you have not desired enough. Set your affection on 
things above. All things are yours. Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and then passion itself is a divine messenger to lead to 
God.” 

That is the higher conception — self-fulfillment. Let one 
beware how he tries to break his child’s will in order to secure its 
obedience to him. Let him beware how he allows himself to re- 
main feeble of purpose, looking to direction from without, endeav- 
oring to have no will of hisown. It is just such a one who, being 
a voluntary in humility and having indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship, is most apt to be vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind and to become a ready instrument in the hands of the 
children of disobedience. Let him grip his will and whet it to 
keenness, and then let him brandish it, exclaiming, ‘“‘ The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon!” The more fully it is his, the more 
fully it may be God’s. 

Our wills are ours, we know not how. 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 
Self-development, then, followed partially, results in paganism; 
but, followed completely, becomes self-dedication and leads to that 
cooperative alliance with God which is the highest form of rela- 
tionship with Him. 

However little diversity of opinion there may be as to the fact 
that here, at least, human and divine are not exclusive of one 
another, but that the former in its highest estate is the embodi- 
ment of the latter, yet as we go on and carry our thought into 
other departments, a difference is likely to appear. As to divine 
revelation, for instance, what was it that our grandfathers and 
we formerly held? That there are two distinct realms of truth 
—that of revelation and that of science. The latter is man’s 
acquisition, in which his own faculties have play, in which he 
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rules. The former is wholly God’s domain, into which man is 
not permitted to stray, for his participation in it would invalidate 
the divine ownership. ‘The heaven, even the heavens, are the 
Lord’s; but the earth hath He given to the children of men.” 
God hands out from the realm of revelation such truth as He 
thinks it best for man to have. The message, through those who 
transmit it, comes like light through glass; any tinge of their 
individuality would vitiate it. 

We cannot but think that this position, which posits two 
realms of knowledge, is, apart from other philosophical objections 
to it, essentially atheistic, since it leaves one realm without a 
God. We cannot but regard all knowledge as one in kind, and 
as the entering by man into the thoughts of God; and this is, as 
we know, possible only by an upward stretch of all the human 
faculties. That doctrine of inspiration which makes the reveal- 
ing medium a pen or a window abolishes the need for human 
faculties in apprehending God altogether, and makes a wet fleece 
or a carved image as good as, or better than, an Isaiah or a 
St. Paul. If the infinite necessarily excludes the finite, then in- 
deed the truth lies in the direction of those who claim revelation as 
a mechanical process, which endeavors to bridge two essentially 
different realms; only the process must logically go much further 
than they are commonly prepared to accompany it. If human 
and divine are mutually exclusive, no knowledge of God is possi- 
ble, and He becomes the great Unknowable. But if the infinite 
includes the finite, there is a reason why each man should strive 
to raise every faculty within him to its highest; for then every 
one of them is an avenue of approach to God. 

This opposition of infinite and finite results, again, in estab- 
lishing a “ world,” which is the opposite of the Church or the 
kingdom of heaven. Worldliness only too surely exists — an 
aversion to spiritual things, or, as St. John expresses it, the lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life; and 
those who are stamped with these constitute the world. But if 
one believes that divine means non-human, he will hold that the 
divine society consists of those who have abandoned the common 
forms of society, such as the family and the club, business and 
amusement; that these institutions are essentially worldly, and 
that all that is requisite for entering the kingdom of heaven is to 
hate one’s father and mother. The world, in this view, consists 
of those who are not stamped with the stamp of some special 
abstention ; and we have all of us laughed and wept as we have ° 
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marked the things which some popular evangelist, clad in a 
raiment of camel’s hair, and with a leathern girdle about his 
loins, has proclaimed as the test of a Christian — the abandonment 
of home, of occupation, of some intellectual question, of card- 
playing, the theatre, novels, tobacco. Undoubtedly any one of 
these may embody “ the world” in a given case; but undoubt- 
edly the establishment of it as a test to divide the world from 
the elect has resulted more disastrously for the elect than for 
those condemned. 

Traces of this belief still exist in regard to cities. It has been 
supposed that, as contrasted with the country, cities are places of 
exceptional wickedness; and this not so much because of the 
crimes which flourish there as because there are more human 
beings collected in them, more interests, business, amusements, 
society; in short, they are “the world.” In the country, on 
the other hand, there is less of man, and consequently more of 
God. Pope’s line, 


God made the country and man made the town, 


expressed a genuine theological belief of our ancestors, a belief 
not yet altogether dead. It is interesting to note the early date 
and development of the larger thought in Hebrew literature. 
The abode of the Divine on earth was first pictured as in a gar- 
den.! Later it became one spot in a community, the Holy of 
Holies within a temple? In Ezekiel’s ideal of the restored 
community, all the area surrounding the temple, and not merely 
one small spot within it, had become holy.2 In Jeremiah’s pro- 
phetic outlook the holy character extends to the whole city and 
its suburbs.* When we turn to the final vision of the New Tes- 
tament, which owes so much to the prophets, we find the kingdom 
of God pictured as a city, full with multitudinous life; and God 
is now limited to no one abode in it, since He permeates its every 
part. “I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it, and the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” § 

I can but casually point to the application of this attempted 
definition of divine as non-human and human as non-divine, in its 
most interesting department, that of the person of Christ. Ac- 
cording as we take one view or the other the Incarnation becomes 
either an incredible act of magic, or the most wonderful and 

1 Gen. iii. 8. 2 Exod. xxvi. 33, 34. 
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inspiring instance of the revelation and embodiment of God. 
If divine means non-human, then those characteristics of Jesus 
which draw us most closely to him —his welcome to the Prodigal 
Son, his loving arm around the little children, his insight into 
the human heart, his suffering and victory in temptation — be- 
come largely insignificant and therefore of secondary importance 
to us. For they are human, human only, and show nothing of 
their kind existing in the nature of God. But if the infinite 
includes the finite, then these, in being human, are not necessarily 
non-divine, and we may listen to the conviction of both mind and 
heart that the degree and super-excellency of these in him point to 
something more than themselves; that they are the assurance that 
such characteristics form part of the nature of the eternal God ; 
that there is in the inmost being of the infinite source of all things, 
in the very bosom of God, a human side, which can find its due 
expression only in humanity raised to its highest power; and that 
such in character as Jesus Christ was on earth, such the infinite 
and eternal God was and forever is in heaven. If this is the 
meaning of the Incarnation, then indeed it is the centre of theology 
and the climax of evolution, the desire of all nations and the 
glory of each individual. But if divine and human were sepa- 
rate in him, bound together in one body but uncommingling, then 
the doctrine of the Incarnation is a theological figment with no 
basis in reality, unfruitful, incredible, monstrous, and the more ar- 
dently one held it the less Christian he would be in spirit and 
in thought. 

In leaving these considerations of mysticism we may point out 
that its evils come from defining infinite as unlimited. If this 
definition is correct, any limitation is an infringement of infinity 
and the finite becomes the evil. But if the infinite is regarded 
as the self-limiting, then the finite has an eternal and rightful 
place in the infinite nature,— then God needs man, and man 
through his power of free will becomes a little infinite, made in 
the image of God. 

The problems we have been considering — What is God? What 
is Christ? What is the relation of finite and infinite ?— are all 
parts of one another. It is for this reason that they have come 
demanding to be considered together. It is for this reason that 
the coming generation, whose path we have been trying to make 
in some degree straight, cannot find a way there, the highway of 
holiness, until the problem has been met at its ceritre and solved. 
To some the outlook is dark, for they can see only the world 
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drifting away from the Church, while the Church, identified more 
or less consciously with their own ecclesiastical body, remains an 
unregarded and sole witness to God. To others the outlook is 
full of hope, —as we see so we believe, the blindly moving in- 
stincts of the world as well as its trained heads all facing one 
way. We can but look up in glad expectation that our redemp- 
tion draweth nigh, for when all eyes gaze towards the east it is 
probable that the dawn is at hand. 


FREDERIC PALMER. 
Curist CourcH, ANDOVER, Mass. 





THE CREED OF “IAN MACLAREN.” 


Muc# attention has been attracted by the recent attempt to 
prosecute for heresy the well-known and influential preacher and 
writer, John Maclaren Watson ; and the “ case of Ian Maclaren ” 
has been the theme of many short “leaders” and other articles 
in English religious journals and even in the daily press. It is 
worth while, therefore, to consider the significance of his theo- 
logical position ; for unquestionably this has more than a merely 
denominational interest, and is full of instruction for religious 
reformers in every land. 

For those who are constituting themselves citizens of what is 
intellectually the New World,—the cosmos (or chaos becoming 
cosmos) of modern thought, — there are two ways of approach- 
ing the thought-problems to which the conventional and tradi- 
tional presentations of religion give rise. There are some inquir- 
ers who will approach them from the side of purely philosophical 
and ethical studies. Such an inquirer may have started with 
no special interest in any form of Christian or theistic faith, as 
ordinarily presented ; but if he is able to arrive at some gen- 
uinely positive conclusion as to the meaning and purpose of 
human life, he will be inclined to say, with the late Thomas Hill 
Green, that “ Philosophy and Theology differ only as the criti- 
eal and uncritical methods of dealing with the same problem.” 
It will easily be seen that the adoption of this point of view 
has important consequences, — especially when the thinker who 
adopts it has never seriously held, in its literalness, any of the 
conventional forms of religious belief, and may never have been 
brought into contact with any of the intellectual and moral evils 
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which result from the prevalence of the cruder forms of “ ortho- 
doxy.” Hence he easily views the teachings of the different 
religious bodies with sympathetic impartiality, except when they 
are put in their coarsest form; and he is mainly interested in 
the ethical and philosophical truths which they imperfectly ex- 
press. 

The position of any one whom I should call a “ religious re- 
former,” at the present day, is different. We may suppose that 
he has been educated under more or less strict “ orthodox ” influ- 
ences ; and that other influences, cooperating with the growth of 
his own mind and of his insight into human nature, have led him 
to see that truth is something very different from that which was 
once taught to him. If he does not turn aside into agnosticism, 
he may find that there are yet saving truths upon which we may 
lay hold even while “our hearts unlearn the creeds that wrong 
the Father’s name ;” and he may definitely set himself to spread 
these truths. He will then belong to the “ liberal” or “ broad” 
section of his denomination. His interest in “ philosophy ’’ may 
be very slight, for he has not, as a general rule, been led to give 
up his old creed through any of the studies which are usually 
called “ philosophical ;” or he may find a negative use in a cer- 
tain amount of * philosophy,” as a weapon of defense against 
mere skepticism and mere materialism. He may join the body 
which aims at cultivating the religious life, without regarding as 
essential any particular intellectual formulation of what that life 
implies (I refer of course to the Unitarian body) ;1 or he may 
prefer to remain where he is, and help in a process of ‘ widen- 
ing from within,” — a preference characteristic of the Broad 
Churchman. The Unitarian, from the nature of his position, is 
a religious reformer: just because he regards no fixed dogmas as 
essential, he is required to promote in every direction an inquiry 
earried on in the spirit of that genuine freedom which is not 
inconsistent with reverence. My chief object is to point out the 
present difficulties and dangers, and through them the duties, of 
the religious reformer in this wide sense of the term ; and I take 
Dr. Watson’s teachings as a text, or rather a series of texts. 

Until recently, Dr. Watson was known only as an able and 
broad-minded preacher in the Presbyterian Church of England, 


1 Similarly, the best definition of the attitude of Unitarianism towards 
Christ is this : We acknowledge the leadership of Jesus without professing 
to agree completely upon the intellectual statement of what that leadership 
implies. 
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and also as the author of two volumes of short stories which he 
wrote under the name of “Ian Maclaren.” It will not be irrele- 
vant here briefly to characterize these books. They have had a 
very large circulation, as they well deserve to have: for, short as 
the stories are, they are full of a generous sympathy with human 
nature ; they show real insight into character on its bright and 
dark sides; they bring home to us those grand, simple touches of 
nature which “make the whole world kin ;” and above all, they 
show to us how much of true manhood, true strength and noble- 
ness of soul may be hidden in the lives of ordinary men and 
women, even in a humble village far behind the times. They 
help us to see the truth of Tennyson’s words : — 

Ploughmen, shepherds, have I found, more than once, and still could find, 

Sons of God, and kings of men, in utter nobleness of mind. .. . 

Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal-born by right divine. 

“Tan Maclaren’s” stories remind us of Millet’s profoundly true 
saying: “ The most real Art is that which makes the common- 
place express the sublime.” 

The denomination to which Dr. Watson belongs is one which 
requires all its ministers to give their assent to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith; but even in “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” and “ The Days of Auld Lang Syne” there are numer- 
ous proofs of the author’s divergence from Calvinism, and also 
from the ordinary forms of evangelical orthodoxy. Last year 
Dr. Watson completed the proof by publishing a book entitled 
“The Mind of the Master,” in which he set forth what were, 
in his view, the main principles in the teaching of Jesus, and 
endeavored to show their bearing on some of our modern doubts 
and difficulties. I shall have to quote one or two passages later 
from this volume, but the following quotations will show its gen- 
eral tendency : — 

“‘ No power will ever convince a reasonable being that one man 
should be elected to life, and have heaven settled on him as an 
entailed estate, and another be ordained to death and ‘held in 
the way thereto ;’ or that one should be ‘ blessed’ because he 
has held the orthodox creed, and another be ‘ cursed’ because he 
has made a mistake in the most profound of all sciences” (p. 207). 

“ Faith is one of the processes of which character is the pro- 
duct ; the finished product, and not the varying process, should be 
the material of judgment ” (p. 62). 

“Faith is the sense of the unseen, which detects, recognizes, 
loves, and trusts the goodness existing in numerous forms and 
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persons in the world, and rises to its height in trusting God, who 
is their source and sum” (p. 142). 

“Christ did not ground his Christianity in thinking, or in 
doing, but first of all in being ; it consisted in a certain type of 
soul, a spiritual shape of the inner self. . . . Jesus has founded 
a kingdom on the basis of character. . . . None can be a heretic 
who loves, nor any one other than a schismatic who does not 
love” (pp. 19, 57, 173, ete.). 

“ Sin, in all its forms, is the preference of self to God, and 
the assertion of the human will against the will of God. With 


Jesus, from first to last, sin is selfishness. . . . In his eyes the 
spiritual world is not a scene of chance or confusion, but an 
orderly system standing in the ‘ will of God.’ ... If any one 


did the ‘will of God, he was in harmony with the spiritual 
universe ; if he did his ‘ own will,’ he was out of joint. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, each intelligent being made a choice at 
every turn, either fulfilling or outraging the higher law of his 
nature, either entering into or refusing fellowship with God” 
(pp. 98, 99). 

“ According to Jesus, the selfish man was lost, the unselfish man 
was saved. . . . Jesus proposed to ransom the race, not by paying 
a price to the Devil or God, but by loosening the grip of sin on 
the heart and reinforcing the will” (p. 104). 

There is nothing in the book to show that the author regards 
as unhistorical any of the narratives ascribing miraculous powers 
to Jesus, but they have no central importance in the work of 
Jesus ; thus even of the Resurrection it is said: ‘“ The certainty 
of Jesus’ resurrection does not rest in the last issue on his isolated 
appearances during the forty days; it rests on his life for thirty- 
three years. His life was beyond the reach of death, — it was 
ageless life”’ (p. 83). 

Thus the main tendencies of Dr. Watson’s book are in har- 
mony with the teachings of such thinkers as Channing, John 
Hamilton Thom, and James Martineau. He not only repudi- 
ates the Westminster Confession, and treats it as an obsolete 
standard of belief, but he also rejects the main tenets of ordinary 
evangelicalism: e. g. that the historical sufferings of Jesus, and 
his perfect sinlessness, are the means of human salvation, by 
the substitution of his sufferings for what we should otherwise 
have to bear, and the imputation of his righteousness to us; 
and that this substitution and imputation only become available 
for our benefit when we “believe,” — and believe, first of all, in 
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the historical character of the supernatural transactions on which 
they depend. 

If we remove from the Confession of Faith those sections which 
lay down the doctrines of Predestination, Election, and Reproba- 
tion, and also make a few verbal alterations in other parts of it, 
then what is left will be the essentials of the ordinary evangelical 
scheme ; and it is in this sense that the Confession is generally 
accepted. But Dr. Watson had gone so far that a few ministers 
who were zealous for “evangelical truth” — led by a certain 
Dr. Kennedy Moore — tried to secure his condemnation as being 
too much of a heretic. I have already implied that, if judged by 
the standard of the Confession in its completeness, they were all 
heretics ; scarcely one of them would have accepted certain dog- 
mas which are declared by that Confession to be absolutely true. 
The only question could be, What amount of heresy is allowable ? 
The Synod rejected Dr. Kennedy Moore’s overture on technical 
grounds ; but, had there been any real desire on the part of the 
majority to prosecute Dr. Watson, it would hardly have let itself 
be defeated by a mere point in formal procedure; and the accla- 
mations with which he was greeted showed that the sympathies of 
the meeting were with him rather than with his opponent. Thus 
the Presbyterian Church of England has fallen into line with the 
three branches of the Scottish Church in requiring its ministers 
and elders to give their assent to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, while at the same time it openly approves of teachings 
which are thoroughly opposed to the Confession on all the essen- 
tial points of Calvinism and even of Evangelicalism. This curi- 
ous state of things might be made the subject of some extended 
reflections, but these would lead us too far afield. The fact is 
well known and everywhere admitted.! 

The centre of Dr. Watson’s theological position consists in his 

' It must be noted that in Scotland the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches have admitted a form by which the minister may declare that he 
puts his own interpretation upon certain doctrines in the Confession, — i. e. 
i understands its words in a sense in which its authors did not intend them to 
# be understood. The Established Church has authoritatively decided through 
k its General Assembly that, when heresy goes so far as to deny the miraculous 
element in Christ’s work, it can no longer be tolerated. This was in connec- 
tion with the case of the Rev. A. Robinson, of Kilmun, Argyleshire, who, in 
his book entitled ‘“‘ The Saviour in the Newer Light,” explicitly denied the 
historical character of the miracles recorded in the Gospels. In the Free 
Church, protests have been raised against “the substitution of the idea that 
Christ revealed God for the belief that Christ was God.”” This was in connec- 
tion with a book recently published by Dr. Bruce, of Glasgow. 
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doctrine as to the attitude which we ought to take up towards 
“orthodox” creeds. Of course in its origin the word “ ortho- 
doxy ” only means right thinking, or thinking what is true. But 
in its current use it seems to combine two meanings. It means 
that which it is usual or fashionable to believe in some particular 
community. But in a deeper sense, and one which is far more 
utterly false, it implies a claim to have possession of a complete 
standard of truth in the form of a creed or a sacred book; so 
that whatever agrees with the standard is known to be true 
simply because it does agree, and whatever disagrees is known to 
be false through the mere fact of disagreement.1. Dr. Watson is 
surely right in treating as a fatal delusion this idea that any such 
creed can be set up as an absolute standard. The harm which 
has been done by the Christian religion and other religions is 
mainly due to this: — 

“The footsteps of the holy Apostles had scarcely died away 
before the Fathers arose and became with the lapse of time lords 
of the Christian conscience. Great theologians of the Middle 
Ages gradually took rank with the Fathers, while council after 
council, from Nice to Trent, saddled their accumulated dogmas 
on the Church. Chief Reformers almost literally dictated creeds 
to nations, and the pragmatical seventeenth century forged a yoke 
of doctrines so minute, tedious, and unreasonable that it became 
too irksome even for our more patient fathers. Every side of 
truth and every rite of Jesus was turned into a test by which 
honest-minded and simple-hearted disciples of Jesus were tried, 
condemned, cast out, burned. Unity was as much wanting as 
charity, for Christians in the matter of creed agreed in nothing 
so much as ignoring the gospels and persecuting one another. 
Romans rest on the councils down to the one which affirmed the 
infallibility of the Pope; an Anglican goes back to the early 
councils and the Fathers; a Lutheran measures his faith by the 
Confession of Augsburg; and the Scottish Church seems to sup- 
pose that Christianity was only once thoroughly understood when 
an assembly of English divines met at Westminster. Bodies of 
Christian folk have also ignored Jesus’ warning against Rabbin- 
ism, and have surrendered their birthright by allowing them- 
selves to be called by the names of men; and so we have Socini- 


1 In this sense, any one may be ‘‘ orthodox,” — a Unitarian as much as an 
Anglican, a Secularist as much as a Plymouth Brother : he is “orthodox” in 
so far as he holds rigidly to a standard which is dogmatic, — whether the dog- 
mas are positive or negative. 
VOL. VI. — NO. 24. 47 
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ans, Wesleyans, Cameronians, Morisonians, and so forth” (pp. 
9, 10). 

Dr. Watson proposes to throw all the creeds away and go back 
to the words of Jesus: only by a “ continual return to Jesus,” he 
tells us, can Christianity “retain a perennial freshness” (p. 7). 
This is his standard ; and as we shall see in the sequel, it is not 
so clear and simple as it seems. With the teaching of Christ, 
which is before all things ethical, he contrasts the creeds, which 
have nothing to do with character : — 

“The creeds are physical or metaphysical, not ethical... . 
From time to time these problems have been discussed, and the 
conclusions of the majority have been formed into dogmas which 
have been made the test of Christianity” (p. 18). 

There are two sides to this question, and I wish to make clear 
the significance of both. Dr. Watson, like Dr. Martineau! and 
many other religious reformers, seems to see only the significance 
of one side, and in consequence exaggerates it. Although he 
allows that “the spirit of Jesus has been at work in the making 
of the creeds,” he fails, for the most part, to see the importance 
of the fact that in their origin they were honest attempts to state 
great truths about God’s relation to Man. It is not the attempt 
to state these truths that is mischievous, but the idea that any 
such statement can be final. 

This idea of finality is largely responsible for the hostility 
between science and religion. How often have those who claim 
to speak in the name of religion poured abuse upon human know- 
ledge, — the discoveries that our reason has made about Nature’s 
secrets and her laws! These are thought to be mere human 
inventions ; the venerable tradition is accounted far more sacred 
than they. The tradition that the world was made in six ordi- 
nary days is more sacred than anything that geology can tell us: 
the tradition that a man dead four days came to life again at 
the word of Jesus, is more sacred than any of our knowledge 
of the laws of life, which tell us that such a thing can never be. 
But what, in reality, are these so-called Laws of Nature? Are 
they not the ways in which God works in the world around us? 
They are not human inventions, but divine realities. And what, 
in fact, are the venerable traditions which are thus set above 
what we know to be true? How have they been reached? Not 
by a correct and reasonable interpretation of the words of the 


1 In the Seat of Authority in Religion. Compare especially his endeavor to 
show how the Church has woven a veil round Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Bible, but by treating every sentence as though it were intended 
to be a strict record of actual fact, like a lawyer’s document. 
Systems of Biblical Theology have been constructed on the sup- 
position that all the History in the Bible was intended to bea 
bare record of actual fact, of past transactions, like a tradesman’s 
bill; and that the Prophecies were purely statements of what 
must happen in the future, like a builder’s written plan of a 
house. But we shall ere long see generally recognized the reason- 
ableness of such simple canons of interpretation as these: The 
prophets were speaking of the present, and were urging men to 
see what forces were really at work in the social life of their 
time ; the history in the Bible is nearly always history written for 
a purpose, and for the writers the purpose, the “ moral” or lesson 
to be taught, was more important than the facts. The “ ortho- 
dox” interpretation of the Bible is based on the complete denial 
of all such principles; hence it makes these writings an authority 
for beliefs which we know cannot possibly be true, because they 
contradict the laws of Nature, and sometimes the very laws of 
Thought itself. 

The same idea, that a creed can be absolutely true, is responsi- 
ble for the bitterness of the strife between the different religious 
sects and parties. Each party has considered its, own principles 
to be especially sacred and worthy of belief; hence it has felt itself 
justified in persecuting those who do not believe, in order to induce 
them to accept the sacred faith which was in its possession. But 
what if there is truth in all of them, while, at the same time, not 
one of them can be completely true? This is what Dr. Watson 
and many others seem far too frequently to forget. 

Creeds and dogmas were not made through mere perversity, 
through some bias of original sin in man’s intelligence ; they were 
made in order to give expression to certain deep convictions about 
what we are, and why we are sent into this world. Now it is 
searcely possible for any one to put into precise language all his 
religious belief, — when the belief is a real one, i.e. is part of the 
man himself and a sign of what his character is growing to be. 
Every such belief goes deeper than the mere holding of opinions ; 
and our intellectual expression of these beliefs that mould our 
lives can only be partial and imperfect. This is the main reason 
for the variety and divergence in the expressions of religious 
belief ; though of course there are numerous historical conditions 
which have codperated in fixing the form of any particular reli- 
gious creed. It is, then, of the first importance to remember that 
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every doctrine which is widely believed to be true — believed by 
great numbers of men through many generations — has some 
degree of truth in it: it contains truth and error mingled to- 
gether; and, if we seek for a physical analogy for this, we must 
say that they are mingled together not merely in the way of a 
mechanical mixture, — where the error could be sifted out, — but 
in the way of a chemical combination, where both elements are 
transformed by their union. We might even call the combina- 
tion organic, since reflection shows that pure unadulterated truth 
(that is, truth which is true absolutely and without qualification) 
cannot be a product of human thinking. 

Hence the duty of the religious reformer is clearly marked out. 
He has to do his best to separate the error from the truth, and let 
the truth shine as much as possible in freedom from the obstruct- 
ing influence of its combination with the error. His work has 
two sides, — a positive and a negative ; he has to destroy with the 
one hand, while he builds up with the other. He has to do both 
together; history shows that every movement of mere negative 
criticism — whether it be one of the many forms of philosophical 
“enlightenment” or Aufkldrung, or of popular “ free thought ” 
— must sooner or later fail unless it supplies some positive prin- 
ciples in place of those which have been the object of its de- 
structive criticism. The form of belief which is criticised may be 
so false that the mere denial of it is a relief, as in the case of 
“eternal punishment; ” but the “ relief” soon passes away, and 
straightway the question arises, Is there any life beyond the grave, 
whether of suffering or of joy? This, as it seems to me, is the 
reason why the work of the religious reformer is so hard ; like the 
miner, he has to toil to bring out the good ore, which, even when 
brought to the mouth of the mine, has to be put through many 
fiery tests before it is fit for use. The seeker for truth is some- 
times likened to one climbing a mountain with slow, toilsome steps,} 
but this is a false analogy. He has to scale no height that takes 
him away from the earth; he has to take possession of the earth 
and enter into it. He has not to turn away from all that other 
men believe, and treat it as a mass of delusions; he has to take 
possession of these “delusions” and find the good that was in 
them, — the truth that made them survive. 

To exhibit this principle in detail would be a task of length and 
difficulty ; it is only possible here to illustrate it in a few of its 
applications. The doctrine of Eternal Torment, for example, is 

1 See e. g. “The Hunter” in Olive Schreiner’s Dreams. 
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a ghastly dream of man’s perverted imagination; no language is 
too strong fittingly to condemn it. But because this dream of 
fancy is false, and is fast dying away, is it any the less true that 
Retribution is an awful reality, — that as a man sows, so he shall 
reap; that, if he sows poisonous thorns, he shall reap them all to 
the bitter end? If it is possible for a man to act in such a way 
that the finer qualities of his nature are destroyed one by one, — 
conscience and reason quenched, self-command and self-conscious- 
ness withered, — then it is possible for him to lose his soul. If 
the physical instincts of the body, or avarice or any of the pas- 
sions which delight to feed alone in solitary selfishness, are 
indulged for long, then there is a growing atrophy of those powers 
in the man which are distinctively human and potentially divine. 
We cannot close our eyes to the terrible truth that there are lost 
souls in this very world in which we live. If these lost ones are 
ever to be found again, it must be in another life, where they are 
allowed to try again at living a life worthy of one who is a Son of 
God. But, even there, the same law must hold: wherever a man 
lives and sins, he sins against his own life ; himself is the thing 
he injures even more than others, and in the end he has to learn 
that it is so. This is the real Judgment of God! 

“ Justification by Faith” is real when by Faith we mean that 
“real belief” which was alluded to above, — the belief which is 
an element in character, and takes its place among the springs 
of conduct. When it becomes permanently established, such a 
“ belief” is a fundamental principle belonging to all sides of the 
man’s nature, conditioning and affecting his thought, his feeling, 
and his will. This faith does not follow upon, or consist in, any 
intellectual discoveries ; it is prior to the latter, and may find its 
theoretical expression in the conclusions of the intelligence, just 
as it finds its practical issue in conduct ; it is a spring of thought 
as well as a spring of conduct, being prior to, and going deeper 
than, either. To make its intellectual formulation or its practical 
issue the ground of “ justification,” in abstraction from the inner 
principle of “ faith” itself, is to adopt one or the other of the two 
one-sided views, as it seems to me, which are discussed in the 
Epistle of James. It is true to say that if faith signifies the 
conclusions of the intellect, in abstraction from the whole per- 
sonality, then it is possible for “the devils also to believe and 
tremble,” and yet they are not “justified,” i.e. are not realizing 
the ideal of personality. But it is equally true that, if by “ works ” 
we mean conduct viewed externally, in abstraction from the whole 
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personality which is its dynamic source, then it is possible for the 
devils to make a “ show of works,” and yet be equally far from 
“* justification.” A devil could fulfill the whole letter of every 
law which can be completely expressed in the form “ Do this ;” 
the laws which can only be expressed in the form “ Be this” 
would be beyond his nature, because they require a change in the 
deep springs of thought and conduct alike, —i. e. they peeseribe 
a new faith. 

When St. Paul speaks of “One Mediator etengn God wh 
man, — the man Christ Jesus,” the error of his interpreters has 
been, to narrow the mediatorial function and regard it as belong- 
ing only to one historical personality ; and, above all, to consider 
that the “ mediation” consists in interceding with God for man, 
whereas really it is an intercession with man for God as re- 
vealed in some special form of goodness or truth. A recent 
writer has truly said that “we must be well grounded in Human- 
ity before we can study Divinity to any good purpose;” but 
this is not all. Not only are the achievements and possibilities 
of human nature the only possible revelation of the Divine 
Nature, but every man, who by his life or personal influence 
makes it more easy for another’s nature to grow on its divine 
side, mediates between this other and God. 

By such processes of criticism as those which have been briefly 
and imperfectly suggested, we can find great ethical and religious 
truths implicit not only in the dogmas of Divine Judgment, of 
Justification, and of Mediation, but also in those of Divine Merey 
and Forgiveness, of Atonement and Reconciliation with God, and 
of Vicarious Suffering, and, above all, in the keystone of the 
Christian system, — that grand achievement of Christian thought, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation of God in Man. 

The aim of a really Free Church should be, that men may 
meet together to think of such truths as these, and to have them 
brought home to heart and life. By this means we shall be able 
to think out the practical meaning of religion; and we shall 
avoid a danger which besets many liberal religious thinkers, — 
the danger of harping on such phrases as “the Fatherhood of 
God” and “the Brotherhood of Man,” and at the same time 
failing to bring out their real meaning. I have sometimes heard 
a preacher discourse on such topics as this, — that God is our 
Father and that we are all brothers: he has dwelt on the beauty 
of this faith, —how broad and simple it is; and this has seemed 
good to listen to. But when I have thought it over afterwards, 
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and, to use a plain and homely phrase, tried to find what it 
really comes to, it has dwindled away, and there has been nothing 
to grasp. r 

When we plunge into the work of the busy world, the daily 
hopes and fears and needs of men in the strain and stress of life, — 
for these things remain always with us,— then this language of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man may easily 
come to be “a tale of little meaning, though the words be 
strong.” We need to have such ideas brought home to life; that 
is, instead of listening to any general discourse about God as 9 
Father, we need to be shown how God works, — to find Him at 
work in the common life around us. The demand that this age 
makes is, as it was in ages past, “‘ Show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us!’ Show us the Father at work, — show us his judg- 
ments and chastisements, his revelation, his love, mercy and 
help! Bring all these things home to us!” The old doctrines 
tried to do this, but they are passing away. Dr. Watson’s 
strength, like that of every religious reformer, lies in his clearly 
seeing how these old earthen vessels are shattered beyond repair. 
We cannot any longer use them to bring religion home to life. 
But we can save the truth they contained, and this we can bring 
home. Failure to see the importance of this will constitute a 
serious weakness in any one who wishes to guide men amid the 
intellectual and moral perplexities of the present day. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to notice some of the conse- 
quences of this weakness in Dr. Watson’s case. He calls us 
back to Christ,—we are to take Jesus as our supreme guide; 
and he gives us what he considers a perfectly simple “ethical 
creed ” founded on the words of Jesus alone.! 

In one sense it is impossible for us to go “ back to Christ,” for 
we cannot put ourselves into that personal relation with him which 
his hearers had. Much of his power must have been due to what 
he was,—his personal charm and manner of teaching. He 
taught “not as the Scribes,” — not with constant appeal to an- 
cient written and oral tradition, — but “as one having author- 
ity;” i.e. by means of brief, telling sayings, coming straight 
from a deep sympathy with men and a clear understanding of 
their needs. We cannot see him as they saw him, or feel that 


1 The possibility of a movement “back to Jesus” was thoroughly discussed 
by the Master of Balliol in the March number of this Review; in what fol- 
lows, I restate some of his conclusions from a slightly different point of 
view. 
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marvelous personal force, that inspiration and help, which his 
first followers found in him. Hence, when we speak of Christ as 
supreme, we can only mean that the spirit of the ethical and 
religious movement which he started is supreme; we cannot 
mean the historical Jesus of Nazareth in abstraction from this 
movement, because only through it is he revealed to us. We 
cannot appeal to him against, and in contrast with, historical 
Christianity, but only to the true spirit of historical Christianity 
against perversions thereof ; and we cannot rely upon historical 
Christianity in contrast with Jesus, because we know that he 
really existed, and his work originated the historical movement 
in which it merged as a mighty river in a mightier sea. 

If we seek to know Jesus as he was, we have only his sayings 
to guide us, and only too few of them! His sayings are col- 
lected together in our gospels in all kinds of order and disorder ; 
and, to understand them, we have to take them and think over 
their meaning one by one. Perhaps we get nearest to the mind 
of Jesus himself when we do this. Dr. Watson sometimes speaks 
as if the discourses of Jesus — e. g. the Sermon on the Mount — 
have come down to us as he himself delivered them, in respect 
of their order and connection. There is no shadow of support 
for such a view, and all probability points in the other direction. 
His teaching is not given to us in the form of a system arranged 
for us. It was put forth as seed is scattered, —to borrow the 
imagery of his wonderful parable, — and his hearers had to grow 
these seeds for themselves, as we must for ourselves. Not only 
are his sayings like seeds that grow; they are like bright lights 
helping us to track out the pathway of truth amid the mists of 
error in the Christianity of the creeds and orthodox churches 
around us. 

This is the ethical creed which Dr. Watson founds on the 
teaching of Christ : — 

“T believe in the Fatherhood of God; I believe in the clean 
heart; I believe in the service of Love; I believe in the un- 
worldly life; I believe in the Beatitudes ; I promise to trust God 
and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies and seek after the 
righteousness of God ” (p. 21). 

It is indeed a simple and a noble creed; but I am afraid that 
it gives rise to as many doubts and difficulties as any of the old 
creeds which Dr. Watson throws away. If this seems a strange 
thing to say, let us think of the problems which arise out of these 
simple words, “I believe in the Fatherhood of God; { promise 
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to follow Christ.” In these days men insist upon these problems 
being faced. They want to find the Fatherhood of God at work 
in the world, and to be shown what political and social changes 
would result if the spirit of Christ ruled among us. In a word, 
Dr. Watson’s creed, like every other, needs to be brought home 
to life, — brought home so as to help us to see what we are sent 
into this world for, and how this purpose of our lives we may best 
fulfill. The spirit of the age speaks here; and hymns, prayers, 
sermons, services that do not hear and answer the appeal are 
obsolete and dead. Help us to see what God’s Fatherhood is, — 
to see it with our eyes, not simply speak about it; help us to see 
with our eyes how all men are brothers, and how they may learn 
to be more so! Then will your creed help us to be better, — to 
grow in true manhood and womanhood, strength and nobleness of 
soul ! 

From every creed, the old and the new alike, this help may be 
drawn. Even in the darkest error some sparkles of God’s light 
are shining, with help and comfort for some lonely wanderer. 
He is the trne Free Thinker who has learned this lesson well ; 
who is bound by no creed, and no prejudice of his own, down to 
one spot; who, counting no man common or unclean, is open to 
help from every side, knowing that God is leading us onward by 
slow, short steps, and teaching us the way by glimpses of light 
all around us. 


S. H. MELLone. 
WARRENPOINT, IRELAND. 
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BABISM AND THE BAB. 


In studying the origins of an ancient religion and endeavoring 
to sift its records so as to extract the pure gold of unalloyed 
truth, the candid scholar soon comes face to face with unex- 
pected difficulties. He finds himself in a world very different 
from that which he has been accustomed to deal with; he meets 
a class of minds marked by an intense conviction and readiness 
of belief quite foreign to our nineteenth century indifferentism. 
The air is electric with supernatural tension and miraculous 
signs. Hidden wisdom is claimed for the most trivial acts, and 
providential guidance for the most ordinary occurrences, and the 
usual sequence of motives and conduct seems often radically 
altered. Prudence and caution give place to enthusiastic ardor 
and an unshakable devotion to some religious leader whose 
lightest word is sacred authority, and in loyalty to whom fortune, 
rank, home and family interests are counted as dross. Visions 
of a new and better age, a reign of God’s saints on a renovated 
earth, sweep not only peasants and fishermen, but also merchants, 
scholars and philosophers off their feet to encounter persecution 
and death in its most frightful forms. 

In these graphic narratives, with their signs and prophecies, 
sudden conversions and extraordinary heroisms, — annals so full 
of the broadest contrast to the usual course of things to-day, — 
how much may the historian credit as having actually occurred ? 
Does the intense conviction that seals its testimony with its blood 
authenticate the accuracy of the accounts, or does it cast doubt 
upon them? Are these reported marvels the signs of super- 
natural agency and an inspired authority, or, on the other hand, 
are they exaggerations of certain natural facts, or, perhaps, even 
pure myths, originated by dogmatic tendencies and popular expec- 
tations, in the prolific soil of the believer's imagination? When 
the first outbursts of enthusiastic faith and heroic self-sacrifice 
have passed away, and the chronic human passions of envy, am- 
bition and jealousy have sprung up again among the successors 
of the first prophets and martyrs of the cause, should we suppose 
that the ear!y accounts will then pass down to us in their original 
simplicity, or may they be radically mutilated or embellished by 
the later provagators and leaders of the faith? 

In solving these questions it is evident what a priceless light is 
supplied by the analogies to be found when we can study at close 
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range the rise of a new religion in our own age. This fact it is 

- that gives such special value to the study of the origin and his- 
tory of the Babi movement. Not a few of its original disciples 
and leaders are still living, or were living a few years ago, and 
have supplied to European scholars their personal narratives of 
the movement. Several inestimable early records have already 
been published and been put beyond reach of alteration. The 
growth of the movement, moreover, in spite of the terrible per- 
secutions it has suffered, has been more than sufficient to give 
it notable political significance. In the abundance and moving 
power of its dramatic incidents, in the unswerving fortitude 
under all the tortures that Oriental tyranny could invent and 
the absorbing personal loyalty to their adored leader exhibited by 
his disciples, the story of Babism is one of the most romantic to 
be found in either ancient or modern history. In the light of 
these facts it is evident how instructive, both to the student of 
comparative religion, and to him who would get a clearer under- 
standing of Christianity, the history of the Bab and the faith he 
founded must be. 

“Fifty years ago,” to quote the words of Mr. Edward G. 
Browne, to whose researches, conducted with truly remarkable 
enthusiasm, diligence and thoroughness, we owe so much of our 
knowledge of this movement, “ Persia belonged to all intents and 

purposes to the ancient world. There hardly anything was im- 
possible, and not very many things grossly improbable.” The 
delight in mystical theosophic speculations, the readiness to believe 
any wonder or supernatural claim, and the susceptibility to emo- 
tional excitement in response to florid rhetorical appeals existed 
in aform and degree genuinely Oriental. The Persian genius and 
tendencies, having remained immovably Aryan (however uncon- 
sciously so), have never found the Semitic faith of Islam éntirely 
congenial. This is the secret of the division of the Shiite Mos- 
lems from the Sunnites, and the license accorded here to the 
pantheistic rhapsodies of the Sufis. This has also undoubtedly 
increased the natural irritation of the people against the Moslem 
priests. The quibbling and hypocrisy, the cupidity, narrowness 
and ignorant dogmatism of the Mullahs had become notorious, 
and the mass of spurious tradition and absurd fable that they 
strove to force men to believe brought religion into contempt and 
disrepute. These various influences naturally combined to dis- 
turb the religious world of Persia, whose waters, for that matter, 
are always seething with some new doctrinal agitation. 
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But sixty years ago a more special and intense source of com- 
motion began to fill all Persia with unrest. This was the ex- 
pected coming of the Imam-Mahdi. According to the Shiites, 
the Twelfth Imam, Muhammad, “ the Proof of God,” who suc- 
ceeded to the Imamate in the year 260 of the Muhammadan era, 
did not die, but disappeared mysteriously. The Moslems of the 
East held that he still lives (like Frederick Barbarossa in the 
German legend) surrounded by a chosen band in the mysterious 
city of Jabulké. When the fullness of time comes, and the earth 
is filled with injustice and the appointed signs appear, he will 
come forth to overthrow the infidels and inaugurate a reign of 
universal peace and blessedness. During the period, however, 
that the Imam-Mahdi was hidden from the sight of men, certain 
channels of communication, or Gates, might appear. 

As the year 1844 of our era, which would complete the cycle 
of a thousand years from the date of the minor occultation of the 
original Imam-Mahdi, came near, the expectation and excitement 
over the manifestation of the Coming One naturally grew intense 
throughout Persia. The multiplication of sects and schisms and 
the very corruption of the regular Muhammadan clergy were 
regarded as signs that a new Divine Manifestation was at hand, 
for it is just before dawn that the night is darkest. Some years 
before, a famous ascetic and seer, the pious Sheykh Ahmad of 
Ahsa, had founded a new school of faith called the Sheykhi. 
Residing mainly in the neighborhood of the holy shrine in Ker- 
bela, he visited Persia several times and diffused through that 
country also his somewhat heterodox views. He believed himself 
under the special guidance of the Imams, whom he regarded as 
creative forces. He taught that the grosser elements of the body 
perish irrevocably at death, but that there is a subtle celestial 
body which survives. 

On the death of Sheykh Ahmad his disciple, Haji Seyyid Kazim 
of Resht, succeeded him ; this teacher’s various works are said to 
exceed three hundred volumes. He emphasized especially the 
doctrine called the Fourth Support, — that there must always be 
in the true Moslem church some one perfect man or spiritual 
guide and revealer, capable of serving as a channel of grace 
between the invisible Imam and his church. The last years of 
his life were devoted to discussing the promised Proof, — the 
Coming One, — the signs of his manifestation and the qualities 
of his character. Seyyid Kazim, however, did not name any one, 
vouchsafing only the information that he would be a young man; 
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and that when this Sun of Truth appeared, it would “ irradiate 
all horizons.” After his death, the Skeykhis, therefore, were 
anxiously expecting the appearance of some one to take the leader- 
ship of their body. As Simeon, in the days when Jesus was born, 
was waiting for the Consolation of Israel, so in Persia, in those 
days, there were many men, just and devout, who were looking for 
him who was to be a light unto their nation and manifest the 
return of the long-awaited Imam, the Divine Revealer. 

It was in this atmosphere of expectation and faith that the 
young man, Mirza Ali Muhammad, afterwards called the Bab, 
grew up, and at this juncture he first came into public notice. 
According to the best accounts he was born on October 9, 1820, 
in the city of Shiraz. The Babis say that at the moment of his 
birth he exclaimed “ The kingdom is God’s.” His teacher, who 
afterwards became an ardent disciple, relates that the very first day 
on which the little Ali was brought to school and the alphabet 
had been written down for him, he read both Persian and Arabic 
with ease and amazed the teacher with subtle reasonings and ques- 
tions. Before he had been instructed in writing he composed and 
wrote down eloquent verses on the mystery of the Divine Unity. 
These marvelous signs of the Bab’s holiness and lofty spiritual 
rank are attested not only by his teacher, but also by his mater- 
nal uncle, who brought Ali up, after his father’s early death, and 
subsequently died a martyr to his Babi faith. If our Christian 
readers are inclined to be skeptical as to the honesty of the wit- 
nesses, we can only refer them to the argument of the Babi his- 
torian, a familiar and accepted argument in most books of Chris- 
tian Evidences: “ Persons so virtuous and reasonable as these 
would not have been so convinced of the truth of the Bab’s claim 
as thus willingly and joyfully to forego life, wealth, fame, name, 
wife and child unless they had observed in that Proof of God the 
clearest evidences of divine powers and qualities” (“* New His- 
tory of the Bab,” by E. G. Browne, p. 265). 

Although claiming to be a Seyyid, or descendant of the Pro- 
phet, Ali Muhammad engaged at seventeen in commercial pur- 
suits in the town of Bushire. He won the esteem of the mer- 
chants by his integrity and piety ; when he was at his devotions 
he preferred to suffer pecuniary losses rather than have his 
prayers interrupted. After five years of mercantile life, he went 
to visit the holy shrines of Kerbela and Nejef. During this time 
he attended the lectures of the leader of the Sheykhi School, the 
Seyyid Kazim, already mentioned. But the Babis reject the idea 
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that this was for purposes of study and maintain that it was 
the elder teacher rather who was helped by this acquaintance. 
Those who do not belong to the Babi circle, however, declare 
that, as a youth, Mirza Ali Muhammad was illiterate and had no 
sufficient knowledge of Arabic grammar; scholars have found 
even his mature writings very peculiar, to say the least, in their 
grammatical construction. 

After the death of Seyyid Kazim, the members of the Sheykhi 
School, as we have seen, were in great perplexity as to whom they 
should recognize as the God-ordained channel of divine grace, 
worthy to wear the mantle of their departed Master. Meeting 
after meeting was held with prayer and fasting, seeking divine 
guidance in their choice. This went on for some five months, 
when, one day, the Mullah Huseyn of Bushraweyh, one of their 
most learned and influential leaders, came to visit Mirza Ali 
Muhammad. The young man asked the Mullah whom the Sheyk- 
his now acknowledged as their Master. When told that, as yet, 
they had recognized no one, he boldly asked if the Mullah did 
not recognize in him the characteristics and signs required. As 
the Mullah in two months’ acquaintance with him had not ob- 
served any signs of special knowledge, he frankly answered in 
the negative. But soon thereafter, being shown Commentaries 
upon the Surat u’l Bakara, the Sura of Joseph, and the “ Tra- 
dition of the Handmaiden,” and hearing Mirza Ali Muhammad 
recite verses of a very lofty and profound character, whose sub- 
tlety and eloquence he believed were quite beyond what he could 
have uttered had he not been supernaturally inspired, Mullah 
Huseyn recognized the young man as the long-looked-for Bab, the 
Gateway or Door of Revelation. The title was not new, but 
anciently had been used to designate those who had access to the 
Twelfth Imam during his seclusion. It had also been assumed 
in the tenth century by a noted heresiarch and was used by the 
Seyyid Kazim to designate his inspired function as the forerunner 
of the Coming One. As Ali, the Prophet’s nephew, had been 
the gate by which men entered the city of the prophet’s know- 
ledge, so Mirza Ali Muhammad (whose very name showed him to 
be a return of the ancient revealer) was the gate through which 
men might have knowledge of the great Revealer who was shortly 
to appear. 

Many of the Sheykhi School vigorously repudiated these lofty 
pretensions of a young man of poor education, hitherto quite 
obscure. But fully one half of them, led by Mullah Huseyn 
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(who, as the first disciple to acknowledge the Gate, was called the 
Gate of the Gate), accepted the new revelation and recognized in 
the young man the fulfillment of the promised signs. It was 
recalled that when the departed Master Seyyid Kazim was asked 
about the manifestation which was to succeed him, he had said, 
‘There will be a schism amongst my followers, but God’s affair 
will be clear as this rising sun.” As he spoke, he pointed to the 
door, through which streamed a flood of sunlight; and at that 
same moment, Mirza Ali Muhammad crossed the threshold. The 
very fact that the young man had, before this time, been con- 
sidered illiterate, and had been found stumbling over the inter- 
pretation of passages in the Koran, made it so much the clearer 
proof of his divine inspiration that verses which were regarded 
as superior in eloquence and beauty to those of the Moslem Serip- 
tures should be “ poured forth like copious showers by this sim- 
ple and unlettered youth.” “QO God!” exclaimed the Saint of 
Khurasan, “in face of such ample proofs, how is denial possi- 
ble?” The Mullah Muhammad Ali of Barfurtish, a man noted 
for his piety and godliness, had no sooner seen and conversed 
with the Bab than he at once believed, without seeking any fur- 
ther sign, regarding such a demand as unseemly, and was re- 
warded with the title of Hazrat-i-Kuddus —“ His Holiness the 
Sacred.” 

Another of the early and prominent disciples was the remark- 
able woman—the Hypatia of the movement — Zarriii-taj, or 
“ Golden Crown.” The daughter of the Mullah Salih of Kaz- 
vin, she was as beautiful in person and as winning in her grace 
and sweetness as she was eloquent in public speech and learned 
in scholarship. A melodious poet and a profound and subtle 
philosophic reasoner, rich and noble by birth, she subordinated 
all her gifts to a fervent piety of the most austere and enthusias- 
tic kind. She had been an admirer and disciple of the departed 
leader of the Sheykhi School, the Seyyid Kazim of Resht, and 
was one of those who were anxiously expecting the approach 
ing manifestation of the promised Proof, or Door to the Twelfth 
Imam. So, when her friend, Mullah Huseyn of Bushraweyh, had 
recognized in the young Mirza Ali Muhammad the looked-for 
Gate, and she had had a chance to read his verses, doctrinal treat- 
ises and devotional works, without waiting to see the new Master 
face to face, she became his disciple and was rewarded with the 
title of Jenab-i-Tahira, “ Her Holiness the Pure.’ She was, how- 
ever, best known by the poetic name, Kurrat u’l-Ayn, i. e. “ The 
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Consolation of Eyes,” a name given her by her first teacher, Sey- 
yid Kazim. Her faith in the new prophet was intense and her 
ardor of the most impetuous type. She threw herself heart and 
soul into the new crusade; she left her husband and child and 
counted the loss of wealth, name and position as nothing if she 
might serve her Master. The lectures which she instituted to 
proclaim the signs and teachings of the new prophet, to which 
she admitted both men and women (only separated by the cur- 
tain behind which she was seated), made an immense sensation. 
It was charged that she even discarded the veil. But the Babis 
say that it was never intentionally, but only by chance, that, in 
the excitement of her oratorical or poetic improvisations, the cov- 
ering of her face dropped from its place. The appearance of 
such a woman as “Consolation of Eyes,” Mr. Browne well says, 
“is in any country and any age a rare phenomenon ; but in such 
a country as Persia it is a prodigy — nay, almost a miracle. 
Alike in virtue of her marvelous beauty, her rare intellectual 
gifts, her fervid eloquence, her fearless devotion and her glo- 
rious martyrdom, she stands forth incomparable and immortal 
amidst her countrywomen.” 

Under the impulsion of these enthusiastic apostles and their 
fellow proselyters, many important converts were made and the 
new faith began to spread. To give it greater prominence, the 
leaders of the new movement planned to go to the ruined mosque 
of Khufa, deeply revered in that part of Asia, and there proclaim 
their master as the forerunner and channel of communication of 
the Imam-Mahdi. But as the Musulman world did not seem 
ready to respond to this call and many of their missionaries 
received disrespectful treatment, a bolder and more effective plan 
was formed. This was no less than to send the Bab, under the 
guidance of his lieutenants, Haji Suleyman Khan and Hazrat-i- 
Kuddus, to Mecea, and there proclaim his divine mission to the 
great assemblage of pilgrims from all quarters of Islam. Not 
only would the good news thus be spread more widely than in 
any other way; it would also fulfill the prophecy which declared 
that the Imam-Mahdi would manifest himself at Mecca, Me- 
dina, and beyond Khufa and Khurasan at the end of a thousand 
years. 

This plan was accordingly carried out. ‘The pilgrimage was 
made, and in 1844, the exact completion of the cycle of a thou- 
sand years, the Bab proclaimed at Mecca his manifestation as 
the Divine Gate and performed the circumambulation of the Holy 
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Mosque, “ with such an air” (to quote the words of one who 
dated his conversion to Babism from that incident) ‘of solemn 
ecstasy, reverence and humility as filled me with amazement, so 
that I knew of a surety that this must be either He who is to 
arise out of the family of Muhammad (i. e. the Mahdi) or else 
one of the Guardians who shall accompany him.” 

In 1845 the Bab returned to Bushire by sea and then visited 
Khufa and Khurasan, to complete the fulfillment of the prophecy, 
and at once sent out his missionaries to all the principal cities of 
Persia to proclaim him as the “ Remnant of Allah,” him who 
should appear from the lineage of the great Prophet. Eighteen 
chief apostles were appointed, called the Letters of the Living. 
The vices, ignorance and narrowness of the regular Moslem 
clergy were unsparingly denounced ; the descent of the Bab from 
the great prophet and the miracles that attended him were pro- 
claimed ; the inspiration which enabled him to write Arabic 
verses that were superior to those of the Holy Book was trium- 
phantly adduced, and the notable conversions of eminent Doctors 
of Islam and the very dissensions and persecutions of the time 
were brought forward as signs that he was the true Gate of the 
New Dispensation. 

The Mullahs and the more fanatical of the Moslem laity were 
exceedingly angry at the outbreak of this new heresy. The 
preachers of the faith were mobbed and grievously maltreated, 
and even punished with the lash by the authorities. The Bab 
was seized and confined at Shiraz; his house was attacked by 
a rabble instigated, it is alleged, by the authorities themselves. 
The Governor, instead of punishing the ringleaders of the mob, 
confiscated the goods of the Bab and subjected his uncle, the 
owner of the house, to the bastinado. But all these persecutions 
only spread abroad the fame of the new prophet. The officer to 
whose custody the Bab was committed became convinced that the 
recovery of his son from an attack of the plague was due to the 
Bab’s prayers, and so gave him liberty to escape. In this flight, 
as in that of Muhammad to Medina, supernatural wonders lent 
their sacred halo to the Prophet. To whichever of the three 
horses the Bab rode, “a peculiar virtue was communicated, so 
that it went more smoothly and swiftly and forbore to void its 
excreta.” One night, when the Bab had been missed and sought 
in vain, suddenly his voice was heard speaking to his companion: 
“Why are you troubled? Come.” His companion looked and 


saw. the form of his Holiness erect in the saddle, like the Alif 
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which is symbolical of the Divine Unity, while a continuous flow 
of light hung like a veil round about him and rose heavenwards. 
This light so encompassed him, forming, as it were, a halo round 
about him, that the eye was dazzled. The other companion of 
the flight, beholding this, uttered a loud ery and swooned away, 
and was never again in his right mind, and soon after, as the 
effect of this vision, yielded up his spirit to the Lord of glory. 

This miracle of the Bab’s transfiguration is perhaps one of the 
most striking of the supernatural powers and incidents attributed 
to him by his followers. But it is only one among many. The 
faith of the Babis in the divine mission and character of their 
prophet was so ardent as readily to lend a miraculous tinge 
to very commonplace occurrences. Doors, bolted and locked, 
opened at his command. A box of sweetmeats that he had was 
kept perennially filled. A metal pipe-cover was transmuted to 
gold at his touch. At Milan he healed a scald-headed child by 
drawing a handkerchief over him and repeating certain holy 
words. The water in which he washed was sought by the crowd 
to use for healing the sick, and proved efficacious in working 
wondrous cures. Besides this he exhibited marvelous powers of 
prophecy and knowledge of secret things, such as a message hid 
in a cucumber. Mullah Mirza Muhammad once wrote down two 
thousand and four hundred occurrences of a miraculous character 
which he had witnessed on the part of his Holiness, the Bab, and 
his apostles. The Bab himself, however, did not regard these as 
proofs of his mission, and did not desire to have them published. 
The one supernatural sign on which he rested his commission was 
his inspired poetic improvisations. “By what sign,” the Imam- 
Jum’a asked him at Isfahan, “do you establish the truth of your 
claim?” “ By verses,” said the Bab, “for without pause of pen 
I can, in the space of three hours, write a thousand sentences on 
any subject that I please.” ‘ But,” objected his host, “ you may 
have considered the matter previously.” ‘I will write,” replied 
the Bab, “on any subject you like.” “Then,” said his host, 
“write for me a commentary on the Sutra Wa’l-asr”’ (103 of the 
Kuran). “So his Holiness began to write and in three hours 
[or six, in Mirza Jani’s account] wrote a thousand verses. Thus 
the Imam-Jum’a was convinced that such power was from God, 
being beyond the capacity of man” (“* New History of the Bab,” 
pp- 209 and 347). 

On his arrival at Isfahan, the Bab was entertained by one of 
its most distinguished religious leaders, who soon became a con- 
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vert. The governor, Minuchir Khan, took a strong interest in 
him, and tried to arrange a public discussion between him and 
the leading Mullahs concerning the new faith. The regular 
clergy were afraid to risk an argument with the heresiarch, and, 
instead, ran to the higher officials at Teheran with a batch of 
gross misrepresentations. The governor, ordered to send the 
Bab to the capital, made a feint of so doing, but concealed him 
in his own palace, and even offered, it is alleged, to lend him five 
thousand tribesmen to back him, in case he was disposed to go 
to war with the royal authority. Not long after, however, this 
independent governor, who had become so attached to the Bab, 
died, and the Bab was removed as a prisoner of state, first to 
Maku, next to Chihrik, and then to Tabriz. In these various 
places the Bab was confined for three or four years, being allowed, 
however, to write and communicate with his followers. The 
epistles, prayers, treatises, sermons and commentaries on the 
Kuran that he wrote in this time are said to have exceeded one 
hundred thousand verses; they were spread among all classes of 
the people and through all quarters of the land, and made mul- 
titudes of converts. During this time, also, a great step in the 
doctrinal development of the Babi faith was taken. 

In the early years of the movement, Mirza Ali Muhammad had 
been content to call himself the Bab or Gateway of entrance to a 
greater Divine Manifestation of which he was the forerunner. 
But, as the movement grew and his disciples everywhere asked, 
“ Who is this greater Incarnation, and when will he manifest him- 
self?” theosophic imagination and natural personal ambition, 
inextricably mingled with it, plumed their wings for a still higher 
flight. Where else should one look for this greater Theophany, 
the goal of the Divine Manifestation, than among the Babi 
leaders themselves? It seems to have been Hazrat-i-Kuddus who 
first laid claim to being this Final Manifestation of God, the 
Nukta or Point of Revelation in whom the divine inspiration 
reached its climax and God returned in bodily form to the earth. 
As proof he produced a lot of verses with which he had been 
inspired. Fora time Mirza-Ali-Muhammad allowed the claim ; 
and his sun became “ effulgent in quiescence.” He deferred to 
Hazrat-i-Kuddus as his spiritual superior and ceased to write 
epistles to the Babi church as its head. The leading apostle and 
chief arbiter of the sect, Mullah Huseyn, who had first discovered 
the Bab, and so gained the title of “The Gate of the Gate,” 
also yielded precedence to the bold disciple who had been the 
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very last to be admitted to the inner circle of the “ Letters of 
the Living,” but who now aspired to rise above. them all at 
one bound, as the Mahdi, or Twelfth Imam returned, or (as, at 
other times, he claimed to be) Christ come back to earth. The 
prophetess Kurratu’l-Ayn also claimed to be a manifestation of 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, and that anything unclean was 
rendered pure by being submitted to her gaze. 

After a short period of submission to these loftier claims of 
Hazrat-i-Kuddus, the Bab and his first Apostle, Mullah Huseyn, 
who from the outset seems to have been the resolute ruling spirit 
of the new sect, concluded to “turn down” their too ambitious 
disciple. Whether they did not find Hazrat-i-Kuddus’ verses gen- 
uine or sufficiently inspired, or this vain and bumptious leader 
failed to secure the confidence or popular support of the mass of 
the disciples, we can only conjecture. At any rate, the leaders 
concluded to promote the Bab himself to the higher dignity of 
Point or Supreme Revealer. Mirza Ali Muhammad from the 
beginning, it was claimed, had been the destined Goal of Revela- 
tion, the Final Manifestation of Allah, only at first his divinity 
had been veiled and he.had been content to manifest himself 
simply as the Bab or Gate. The Babi church enthusiastically 
adopted this solution of the mysteries of Providence; and the 
Mullah Huseyn was rewarded for his inestimable services by 
being promoted to the position of Bab. With the acknowledg- 
ment of the Supreme Lordship of Mirza Ali Muhammad, this 
dignity of Bab was left open to descend to the next in rank in 
the Babi hierarchy. Just what compensation or pressure was 
employed upon Hazrat-i-Kuddus to make hica yield his claims we 
are not told; but yield he did. Now that the Bab had become 
the Kaim, the Supreme Manifestation of the Divine, greater won- 
ders than ever attended his career. “Such radiance of might 
and majesty streamed from his countenance that none could bear 
to look upon the effulgence of his glory and beauty.” No sooner 
did the Indian Believer catch sight of the face of His Holiness 
than he exclaimed “ This is my Lord,” and fell swooning to ‘the 
ground. 

The excitement and dissension in Persia over the Bab (for, 
although he had now become to his followers “ His Supreme 
Holiness, the Point,” it will be most convenient to continue to 
call him by the name by which he has always been known in the 
world at large) were of course now greater than ever. Not long 
after this the Crown Prince happened to visit Tabriz and decided 
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to investigate personally the claims of the new prophet whom so 
many revered as the long-expected Mahdi. The Bab conducted 
himself with dignity and courage, repeating his claim to be the 
inspired channel of God’s grace, authenticated by his miraculous 
gift of versification. The Muhammadan clergy contended that 
he could not be the expected Mahdi because there was no mys- 
tery about either his birth or parentage, and they indulged in 
much heated abuse. The Crown Prince and his officers badgered 
and mocked the prophet by asking him a multitude of imper- 
tinent and ridiculous questions, and at length the sentence to 
the punishment of the bastinado, determined upon in advance, was 
ordered. 

Soon after this, the Shah, Muhammad, passed away, and the 
present ruler of Persia, Nasir-u’d-Din, ascended the throne. Such 
changes of dynasty in the East, where government is so purely a 
personal, not a constitutional matter, are always periods of unrest 
and turbulence. The antagonism between the Babis and the regu- 
lar clergy grew sharper and sharper. About this time, or a little 
earlier, there occurred at Badasht a conference in which there was 
a great deal of wild talk, the reports of which increased the popu- 
lar prejudice against the Babis. All the outward forms of reli- 
gion, prayer, fasting, pilgrimage and alms, were explained away 
as allegories, and esoteric meanings were substituted. All men’s 
goods were declared to be the property of the Point, the head of 
the Babi church. The polygamy and the restrictions on woman’s 
activities prescribed in the Kuran were attacked. “ The religion 
of the Kaim (i. e. the Point) is to abrogate all previous religions 
and laws.” Under the rule of “ him who is to arise of the fam- 
ily of Muhammad, men will go to the bazaars, invoke blessings 
and take whatever they please from the shops. All goods are the 
goods of the Point; all men are his servants, and all wonien are 
his handmaidens, whom he giveth to whomsoever he pleaseth and 
taketh from whomsoever he pleaseth.” The Kibla (or place to 
which one turns in prayer) is all around us. When Hazrat-i- 
Kuddus was turning towards Mecca to recite his prayers, ‘ Con- 
solation of Eyes” bade him kneel to her: “ I am the Kibla.” 

These erratic doctrines seem not to have remained mere specu- 
lations ; many of the Babis began to put them in practice. They 
refused to pay taxes to the government. The Bab, as head of the 
church, took it on him to divorce men and women, releasing, for 
example, Hazrat-i-Kuddus and “ Consolation of Eyes” from their 
old marriage bonds and giving them to each other. Fanatic dis- 
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ciples, at a hint from any high dignitary of the new faith, that 
certain persecutors of the young church would be better off if 
out of the way, undertook to remove them with the dagger. In 
Kazvin, the father-in-law of the prophetess “Consolation of 
Eyes,” who had taken up a most uncompromising attitude as a 
persecutor of the new sect, was assassinated by one of the Babis. 
None of the leaders of the Babis could be proved to have been 
concerned in the murder, but they naturally had to bear the 
brunt of it. Several were executed and many more banished. 
The controversies and antagonism between the adherents of the 
old faith and the new grew daily more bitter. In Mazandaran, 
where the Babi religion spread rapidly, the two parties came to 
blows. As the Mullah Huseyn was entering Barfurush at the 
head of several hundred followers, an attack was made upon 
them, which the Babis vigorously resisted. A truce having been 
made, the Babis marched away. But soon after, being attacked 
by certain bands of armed men who sought to plunder them 
and who partly succeeded in stripping them of their baggage, 
the Babis retired to a secluded spot, surrounded by woods and 
swamps, and erected a fortification called the Castle of Sheykh 
Tabarsi. They numbered at first only three hundred; but they 
soon increased by recruits from various quarters to seven or eight 
hundred, — most of them, however, men quite unused to arms 
and warfare. The government gathered a force to dislodge them. 
But in a bold night attack the Babist leader, Mullah Huseyn, sur- 
prised and routed them. The governor of the province collected 
a still larger force, but only to suffer ignominious defeat. Four 
times in all, the besieging army, each time larger in number 
than its predecessor, advanced to dislodge the gallant garrison, 
and four times, by the most intrepid sorties, the Babis dispersed 
and routed the enemy. In the last sortie, however, the resolute 
and sagacious Babi commander, Huseyn, called the “ Gate of the 
Gate,” the first of the apostles, was wounded, and he soon died. 
The ambitious Hazrat-i-Kuddus, who succeeded, lacked the 
fallen general’s courage and sagacity, and the garrison was soon 
helplessly shut in. by their besiegers. But they held out hero- 
ically, killing their horses and subsisting first on horse-flesh and 
next on grass, leaves and the leather of the saddles, till, at the 
end of nine months, the besiegers offered to give them a safe con- 
duct to depart from the province if they would leave the castle. 
But hardly had the brave defenders been inveigled into leaving 
their intrenchments and laying down their arms than the Babis 
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were treacherously surrounded and shot down, only a few of the 
leaders being reserved for a more lingering and painful death 
at the hands of their enemies. The Said-u’l-Ulama gratified his 
religious hate by first mutilating, and then killing with his own 
hand, the leader of these obstinate heretics. 

These harsh measures, far from silencing the Babis, only in- 
flamed their zeal. In Teheran, the capital itself, a rising was 
actually meditated by them. The project was, however, betrayed 
before the date set for the conspirators to strike their blow, and 
thirty-seven were arrested. All those who would renounce their 
faith were offered pardon. But seven faithful ones determined to 
die rather than fail in loyalty to their Lord. All of them faced 
death and torture with a steadfastness that profoundly impressed 
the public, who crowded the Royal Square to witness their execu- 
tion. When a rich merchant sought to ransom the Bab’s uncle, 
he replied, “ My sole desire is martyrdom and the attainment of 
this happiness.” Mirza Kurban-Ali’s last words were “ Know 
that this man (the Bab) is he who is to arise of the family of 
Muhammad and we are his servants. Were I possessed of a 
thousand lives I would sacrifice them all for him.” As one after 
another of their comrades was beheaded before their eyes, not 
one of the seven weakened. Tertullian’s saying, “ The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church,” daily made its truth known 
in the adhesion of brave men and pure women, in the North, the 
South, the East and the West, to that great prophet who could 
inspire in his followers such fortitude. Who else could he be 
but the Return of the Imam-Mahdi, the Dayspring of Divinity, 
the culmination of sacred Revelation ? 

In Zanjan, under the lead of Mullah Muhammad Ali, called 
the Proof of Islam, who had been forbidden to preach the doc- 
trines of Babism in the Mosque, several thousand Babis -rose in 
arms, and for a while held out heroically against the overwhelm- 
ing bodies of troops brought against them. In Niriz, the Seyyid 
Yahya of Darab, a learned divine, was forbidden to teach. His 
followers defended him and hostilities broke out. In both cases 
the story was substantially the same; despotic harshness that 
drove the Babis to desperation ; heroic resistance of a few thou- 
sands against overwhelming military forces. Then, as the heretics 
failed to yield to force as promptly as desired, offers of amnesty 
or honorable capitulation were made with covenants and vows 
registered on the Kuran; but as soon as treachery succeeded in 
getting the rebels into the hands of the government, these were 
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recklessly repudiated and the too trustful Babis were put to the 
sword or handed over to the orthodox doctors to be tortured to 
death. The women and children were sold into slavery and the 
houses and property of the Babis given over to plunder. 

Still, the accursed heresy survived and spread ; growing se- 
eretly where it could not publicly. The Prime Minister therefore 
decided by one trenchant stroke to put an end to the annoying 
matter. He would have the Bab himself put to death and so 
terminate the craze. When he had been hung up before the 
face and eyes of the public and shot, and his corpse exhibited, 
nobody would any longer fancy him the Imam-Mahdi. The 
Bab, with four companions, was taken from the prison where he 
had been quietly living for a long time, and brought to Tabriz. 
Here he was incontinently tried and sentenced by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities as an apostate. The Bab adhered unshrinkingly 
to his claim to be the Kaim or great Revealer for whom twelve 
centuries had looked. But the night before his execution he 
tried to prevail upon one of his disciples to slay him, as it would 
be better for him to die by the hands of his friends than by those 
of his enemies. Mirza Muhammad Ali of Tabriz was ready to 
do this, but the two other disciples prevented it. Then the Bab 
prevailed on his secretary to recant, in order, it is said, to secure 
the safety and communication to the Babis of their Lord’s last 
words and instructions. But after the Bab’s execution, this re- 
cantation so filled the secretary with remorse that in the next 
time of trial he proclaimed his faith and died a steadfast martyr. 
Two of the Bab’s companions seem to have availed themselves 
of offers of secret release; but Mirza Muhammad Ali remained 
heroically by his master. The Bab was paraded about the town 
on an ass, receiving many indignities, and then brought to the 
Barrack Square. There he and his faithful companion were hung 
up by ropes against the lofty brick walls of the Barracks. When 
the friends of Mirza Muhammad cried out that his confession of 
his Babi faith was due to an attack of madness, he cried, “ I am 
in my right mind, perfect in service and sacrifice.” 

The first volley, intended to intimidate the Bab, was fired at 
the faithful disciple and, as he fell at the Master’s feet, the 
Bab exclaimed, “Thou art with me in Paradise.” The second 
volley was fired at the Bab. When the smoke had rolled away — 
lo—a miracle! The Bab had disappeared. A great clamor 
arose. Some cried “He has gone up to heaven.” The officers 
were in terrible perturbation. Was itatrick? Or a miracle? 
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At any rate, it would cost them their commissions, perhaps their 
lives. They made search, and in a little room, which opened 
by a single door on to the platform over which the condemned 
man had been suspended, the Bab was found. There, with a 
fragment of charcoal, he was calmly writing on the wall this 
stanza : — 

I bid thee not be moth or salamander, 

But, as thou ’rt bent on burning, be a man. 


As the executioners ran up to seize him, he said: “ O people, am 
I not, after all, the Son of God’s apostle? Fear God and have 
some shame before his apostle. What is my crime but that I 
have invited you to the knowledge of God and cast myself into 
affliction and suffering for your sake?” (“ New History,” p. 383). 
But the executioners had no time to waste in listening to him. 
He was promptly strung up again and the soldiers were ordered 
to fire another volley. As the men, who were Muhammadans, 
were reluctant to do so, a Christian regiment, considered to be 
untainted by the new heresy, was ordered out and their volley 
proved at once fatal to the prophet. The Babi historians assure 
their readers that the strange escape of the Bab from the first 
volley was due to his sovereign will which overruled the evil 
purpose of men “for the showing forth of his power and the 
fulfilling of his proof, to confirm his servants and to corroborate 
the truth of his word: ‘There shall not come to pass save that 
which I will.’”» When the Bab fell under the second volley, it 
was because his own Divine Grace seconded and gave effect to the 
will of his persecutors, to exhibit the sinfulness and rebellious- 
ness of the wicked, according to the verse, ‘ We will cause him 
to obtain that to which he is inclined.” 

The historical student, however, who prefers to think that not 
even a Bab’s will overrules the natural connections of cause and 
effect, will be apt to accept the more prosaic explanation, that 
the soldiers of the Muhammadan regiment, who first fired at the 
Bab, secretly sympathized with him and so aimed at the cords, 
not at the person, of the Bab. Whatever the explanation, the 
incident will always remain one of the most striking instances of 
the tremendous importance in the history of a nation that a single 
minute, wisely improved or stupidly lost, may attain. Had the 
Bab, when the soldiers’ bullets had cut the cords and he was thus 
strangely released, kept his presence of mind and run into the 
throng of spectators, largely composed of Babis or secret sympa- 
thizers with the new faith. there is little doubt that his life would 
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have been saved. The whole population, ready believers in the 
supernatural, would have regarded it as an evident proof of his 
divine claims. Not a soldier, as Gobineau says, would have 
dared to fire upon him. There would have been a revolt, a gen- 
eral insurrection, and in a city of the importance of Tabriz, the 
second capital of the Empire, to suppress it would have been 
quite another affair than quelling the rising in Zanjan. The 
dynasty now reigning would perhaps have succumbed, and Bab- 
ism have become the state religion of Persia, if not of a still 
greater part of Asia. But, unfortunately, the Bab, tortured as 
he had been since early morning, with his mind dazed by the 
painful suspension on the wall and the sudden fall, knew not 
what he was doing and, under the unreflecting instinct of taking 
refuge somewhere, almost unconsciously turned into the open 
door of the guardhouse. Then, finding himself in a cul-de-sac, 
he submissively resigned himself to the discovery and death which 
must soon overtake him. 

It was on July 8, 1850, that the Bab was executed. For two 
days his body, with that of his faithful disciple, was exposed to 
public view. Then the Babis, by bribing the sentinels, succeeded 
in getting possession of it and transferred it to a shrine near 
Teheran, which the Bab himself had before appointed as his grave. 

The chief of the new religion was dead and, according to the 
calculations of the prime minister, Mirza Taki Khan, the most 
profound peace ought to be established and the empire be no 
more troubled from the side of this obstinate heresy. But this 
was one of those cases that needed something more than political 
experience and sagacity. If the prime minister had taken the 
pains to study the doctrines of the new faith, he would have 
known that the perpetuity of the sect was not bound up with the 
life of any individual; that the offices of Bab and Point con- 
tinued, whatever happened to the persons who temporarily held 
them, and that the successor to Mirza Ali Muhammad might 
give the government even more trouble than the pious youth of 
thirty had who became a revered martyr. Long before his death, 
the Bab, in anticipation of that event, had appointed the next 
head of the church. This was Mirza Yahya, a scion of one of 
the noble families of Persia, born in Teheran in 1830; he was a 
young man of great modesty, piety and courtesy, a fine Persian 
scholar, especially fond of the poems of the mystics. With his 
brother, he went to Mazandaran and became acquainted with the 
chief Babi apostles. Hazrat-i-Kuddus and “Consolation of Eyes” 
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took a special interest in the youth, still in his teens, filling 
him with the milk “whereof the savor altereth not.” At the 
time of the siege of the fortress of Sheykh Tabarsi, the young 
man and his elder brother, Beha, sought to aid the besieged, but 
were captured and for a time imprisoned. On account of his 
ardor in the cause and his high position among the Persian 
nobility, he was made the fourth of the “ Letters of the Living; ” 
and when the leaders preceding him in the apostolic line had 
perished in the conflicts in Mazandaran, the Bab, in order that 
there might be “no intermission in God’s grace,” nominated 
Mirza Yahya as the next head of the church under the title 
Subh-i-Ezel (the Morning of Eternity) or Hazrat-i-Ezel (His 
Holiness the Eternal). He also sent him his personal effects and 
the holy rings according to the number of the Unity (19). Subh- 
i-Ezel, as he is usually called, at once took up the superintendence 
of the Babi church. Seeking a place of retirement where he 
thought himself safe, he engaged in transcribing and circulating 
the Babi books, expounding the doctrine, and comforting and 
encouraging the church by his epistles. 

But the many fervid and ambitious spirits who had been 
wrought up to a high pitch of enthusiasm by the theophanies and 
transcendental mysteries of the new faith were by no means con- 
tent to leave this prize of Divinity to this youth of twenty-three 
without a struggle. The first manifestation of the “ Blessed Tree 
of the Eternal” was an illiterate confectioner, eighteen years of 
age, called Zabih. His devotees exalted him as “the Manifesta- 
tion of the Everlasting, the mystery uncreate, the eternal essence.” 
‘From the reed bed” of the young confectioner’s wisdom, they 
declared, “ grew sugar-canes of affection.” “His walking was 
the glory of God, his looking the {influence of God, his silence 
wisdom, and by his sweet smile he introduced a new joy into the 
very Essence of Heavenly Bliss.” Next a blind seer and mystic, 
Jenab-i-Basir, called the Indian Believer, about whom many 
signs and wonders clustered, “ manifested himself.” He claimed 
to be a return of the Imam Huseyn and a Gate of the two masters 
(the Bab and Subh-i-Ezel) and that his godhead was proved by 
the greatest of all signs, “ to wit, verses spontaneously uttered.” 
Jenab-i-Azim also made the same claim, but hesitated to put it to 
the test of improvising verses, and there was much heart-burning 
and wrangling among the followers of each. At Tabriz, at Fars, 
and at Baghdad also, manifestations of the Godhead, “ sprin- 
klings from the ocean of Divinity” appeared, and their various 
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adherents, in a Divine ecstasy, “with the eye of God saw the 
glories of God” in their respective idols, each of whom revealed 
verses and exerted mysterious influences. In fact, there was a 
very chaos of theophanies, and the young and inexperienced 
head of the Church, Subh-i-Ezel, instead of surmising in the least 
the mischief that would result, actually plumed himself upon the 
confusion, seeing in the multitude of these claimants fresh proofs 
of the fruitfulness of his “tree of revelation,” and the greatness 
and dignity of his manifestation. Under these circumstances it 
was not strange that the religious excitement grew daily more 
intense. 

In the efforts of the government and the orthodox church to 
suppress Babism in Zanjan and Niriz, hundreds, if not thousands, 
were massacred. The bitter feeling of the injustice of the gov- 
ernment, that had so cruelly persecuted them and murdered the 
founder of their church, waxed too strong to be restrained from 
overt acts, at least by such a weak hand as that of the youth 
Subh-i-Ezel. Seven of the Babis, burning with a sense of their 
wrongs, determined to have revenge and to punish him whom 
they regarded as most responsible for it —the Shah himself. 
Four withdrew from the conspiracy when it came to the point of 
execution ; but three, Mullah Fathu’llah, Sadik of Zanjan, and 
Mirza Muhammad of Niriz, determined to put an end to the 
Emperor’s life. Disguised as laborers, they approached the Shah 
one autumn day in 1852, as he was riding out to the chase from 
his country residence, and on account of the dust was somewhat 
separated from his retinue. Pretending to offer a petition, they 
drew near without exciting suspicion, when one fired a pistol and 
another pulled the Shah from his horse to the ground, intending 
to cut his throat. But, before the conspirators could effect their 
purpose, assistance came to the Shah and the two assassins who 
survived were seized. They boldly declared, when questioned, 
that they were Babis, and had made the attempt to avenge the 
blood of their master. 

This audacious attempt excited the alarm and anger of the 
Shah and his ministers to the utmost. They convinced them- 
selves that, although the arrested men declared they had done 
what they had done of their own thought and motion, it was a 
sign of a widespread disaffection and conspiracy of the Babi 
church which could be checked only by a commensurate revenge, 
calculated to strike terror into the hearts of all. Every Babi 
leader who could be seized was arrested, even though for months 
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or years he or she had been in confinement (as had the prophet- 
ess, “Consolation of Eyes”). Some of these, especially those 
who had influential friends, sueceeded in convincing the govern- 
ment of their innocence of the conspiracy. But twenty-eight of 
the leaders were doomed to execution. To divert exclusive 
responsibility for these executions from the court, the ministry 
and the ordinary administrators of the law, the astute but horri- 
ble plan was formed of compelling representatives of every class 
in the capital, from the princes and secretaries of state down to 
the merchants, professors and common people, to torture and 
execute the victim appointed to their respective class. Several vic- 
tims were hacked in pieces with knives; one was blown from the 
mouth of a gun, after his eyes had first been plucked out; another 
was stoned to death ; another had iron nails driven into his feet 
and head. Mullah Fathu’llah, the son of the one who fired the 
shot at the Shah, had holes cut into his body into which lighted 
candles were inserted, and then, after this kind of torture had 
gone on for a time, he was hacked in pieces with knives. Suley- 
man Khan and Kasim of Niriz, two of the most distinguished 
Babis, first had lighted candles inserted in deep cuts made in 
their bodies for the purpose, and thus were paraded through the 
streets to the sound of minstrelsy. Glowing iron shoes were next 
nailed to their naked feet and their teeth and nails pulled one 
by one. These frightful tortures were borne with marvelous 
fortitude, and the victims through their long agony ceased not to 
testify their joy that they should have been worthy to suffer mar- 
tyrdom for their Master’s cause. Suleyman Khan, the Bab’s 
former scribe, even sang and recited verses of poetry. ‘ Why do 
you not dance,” asked his executioners mockingly, “ since you find 
death so pleasant?” “ Dance!” cried the Babi martyr. “ Yes! 
in one hand the wine-cup, in one hand the tresses of the Friend — 
such a dance in the midst of the market place is my desire.” 
Last, but not least, among the victims of this devilish ven- 
geance was the beautiful and accomplished Kurratu’l-Ayn, the 
prophetess “Consolation of Eyes.” For the preceding two or 
three years she had been kept in prison in the house of Mahmud 
Khan, the Kalantar at Teheran. Like every one else who came 
in contact with this most captivating woman, the Kalantar was 
fascinated by her, and extended to her every favor and comfort 
consistent with the discharge of his duty. Having been closely 
confined for so long a time, it was plain that “Consolation of 
Eyes” could have had no hand in the conspiracy. But, as she 
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was the idol of the Babis and an immense source of strength to 
their cause, it was determined to remove her for good and all, 
unless she would recant. If she would but abjure her faith, she 
might be released at once, she was assured. But her noble spirit 
scorned such cowardice and disloyalty. She was ready for mar- 
tyrdom and glad to seal her faith with her blood. As with the 
others, her death was made as painful and lingering as the inge- 
nuity of her cruel executioners could devise, but she met it with 
what one who witnessed it was compelled to call “a superhuman 
fortitude.” 

The Shah and his ministers expected by these horrible punish- 
ments to strike such terror into the Babis as to put an end, from 
that time on, to the accursed heresy. But they had overshot the 
mark. The heroism of the martyrs made a deeper impression 
than the severities of the government. Not an apostate was 
found. Even their executioners were imbued with admiration 
for the courage and devotion of the Babis. The public curiosity 
to know more about these doctrines, and the popular expectation 
of a great career in the future for a religion which could com- 
mand such astonishing consecration and self-sacrifice were raised 
to an extraordinary pitch. As Gobineau says —‘“ That one day 
gave the Bab more secret partisans than all his preachings could 
have gained.” Soon, in the province of Niriz, there was a new 
rising. The governor was killed, and only after some time was 
the insurrection put down. Again the government accompanied 
its victory with horrible but ineffectual cruelties, visited upon the 
heads of the vanquished women and children as well as men. 

After a time, however, there came a lull. The Babi leaders 
adopted a new policy,—the policy of concealment and secret 
propagandism, avoiding all open conflicts with the government. 
It was under the direction of a new leader, Mirza Huseyn Ali, 
ealled Beha’u'llah, a half brother of Subh-i-Ezel (the successor of 
the Bab) that this took place. Subh-i-Ezel, to save his life, dis- 
guised himself and fled, and for a long time remained hidden. 
When, at length, he ventured to reappear, it was across the 
frontier, in Turkish territory. As he was more of a scholar and 
a devotee than a man of affairs, the interests of the Babi church 
were plainly beginning to suffer. Too many new claimants of 
the headship, new incarnations of Godhead, were allowed to 
manifest themselves and distract the church. The Babis were 
allowed to take up a too irreconcilable attitude towards the Per- 
sian authorities. 
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Beha’u’llah, thirteen years older than his brother, and a man of 
more resolute spirit and executive ability, to whom much of the 
administrative work of the church had been already intrusted, 
became convinced that Subh-i-Ezel was not equal to the situation. 
A community of religious enthusiasts, revolutionaries, visionaries 
and speculative mystics (for of such material the Babi church 
was in great measure composed) needed a firmer hand than his 
gentle and contemplative half-brother could supply. For a while 
the practical and determined Beha’u’llah managed things in his 
brother’s name. But at length he concluded that he might as 
well have the official position as be the unrevered power behind 
the throne. It was not a difficult thing to do. He had but to 
proclaim himself as the real Point of Revelation, the long ex- 
pected One who was to appear, of whose greater glory and full 
Divinity in the time to come the Bab had at first prophesied. As 
all the Babis agreed, the sign of “ Him whom God shall mani- 
fest,” who was to perfect and complete the Babi religion, was the 
revelation of verses. This was a very easy miracle, and so in the 
year 1866 or 1867, at Adrianople, whither the Babi exiles had 
been removed because of the strife and disorders they had created 
while at Baghdad, Beha’u’llah “ revealed ” sundry signs in elo- 
quent Arabic and Persian wherein he summoned all the Babis to 
acknowledge him as their supreme and sole chief and spiritual 
guide. Beha’u’llah was to be revered as the final Point or Goal 
of Revelation, to whom all the verses and prophecies of the Bab 
had pointed, and the Bab was no longer to be looked upon as a 
veritable manifestation of the Divine but as a mere precursor of 
the more perfect theophany of Beha’u’llah. Subh-i-Ezel, who had 
been the appointed successor and for so many years had been re- 
vered as their authoritative teacher and incarnation of heavenly 
wisdom and virtue, was to be branded as the “ First Letter of 
Denial” of the New Dispensation. 

This proclamation shook the Babi church to its centre and the 
communities were rent asunder by the most bitter of schisms. 
The majority of the Babis, especially the younger, accepted Be- 
ha’u'llah as their master. The older leaders, who had been per- 
soual friends of the Bab and had exposed their lives in his behalf, 
stood stanchly by his nominee, the gentle visionary Subh-i-Ezel. 
But, one by one, they dropped away, victims of the unscrupulous 
violence of their rivals. Two of the Letters of the Living, the 
original apostles, were assassinated, one at Tabriz, the other at 
Kerbela. At Adrianople and} Acre half a dozen more of the 
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elder leaders, who stood by Ezel, were stabbed or poisoned by the 
followers of Beha. From sixteen to twenty of the older leaders 
were thus removed, and it is charged in the Hasht-Bisht that 
Beha’w’llah even made an attempt (which miscarried only by 
accident) to poison his half-brother. As an incarnation of the 
Supreme, had he not an entire right to do whatever he judged 
best to establish the true religion on the earth? “ What is the 
Constitution between friends?” said the Jersey judge. What is 
mortal life or human morality when the Almighty Lawgiver and 
Revealer of truth is present in the flesh and rebellious mortals 
oppose him? Something of this sort seems to have been the 
reasoning of “the Most Holy and Splendid Dawn, the Supreme 
Horizon.” It was not proved that he ordered the assassinations ; 
but he was evidently gratified by their occurrence and said not a 
word to prevent them. 

At any rate, if the end justifies the means, the means were 
approved by the victory achieved. The assassinations were a suc- 
cess. The weak Subh-i-Ezel was deserted. The great majority 
joined Beha’s party. The Turkish government, to put a stop to 
the wrangling and disorders, exiled Subh-i-Ezel to Famagusta 
in Cyprus, where he still lives in obscurity. Beha was sent to 
Acre, where he peacefully passed away in 1892. Before his 
death he had worked a momentous revolution in Babism. As 
soon as he was established in his authority, he began to exercise 
the privilege which all the Babis recognized as belonging to the 
final Point of Revelation, to abrogate, change, develop and super- 
sede the earlier revelations. He discouraged the visionary specu- 
lations of his followers, made the religion more moral and less 
metaphysical, and abolished many useless and impractical regu- 
lations ; especially he did everything he could to conciliate the 
temporal authorities, even the Shah of Persia, whom the older . 
Babis were accustomed to curse as the Nero of their faith. Be- 
lieving that the new faith could grow better by assimilating the 
elements already estranged from the orthodox Musulman church, 
he strove steadily to diminish the ratio of Muhammadan thought 
in it and to seek a better understanding with the Christians, 
Jews and Zoroastrians. In short, he tried to make Babism hence- 
forth more of a universal system suitable to all mankind. The 
older Babi scriptures and epistles, with their magniloquent rhap- 
sodies, foggy mysticism and wild visions of the return of the 
Imam-Mahdi and the marvels of the new age, he allowed to fall 
into innocuous desuetude. The earlier history of the origin and 
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rise of the Bab and his church was written over in an entirely 
new vein; the Bab was represented as a mere forerunner of 
Beha; Subh-i-Ezel was described as a coward and fugitive ; his 
earlier friends, Hazrat-i-Kuddus and “ Consolation of Eyes,” 
were craftily depreciated; and Beha’u’llah and his Neo-Babi 
doctrines were profusely glorified, and every expression of detes- 
tation of the Shah which might interfere with Beha’s new policy 
of conciliating the government was eliminated. The effort to 
metamorphose thus radically the whole record of Babism fortu- 
nately failed through the fact that many of the early documents 
had previously passed into European hands; but the effort to 
establish pacific relations with the Persian government proved 
successful, and for thirty years the Babis have been free from 
public persecution ; by a secret propaganda they have so diffused 
their doctrines that their numbers are now estimated at half a 
million or more. 

We will now briefly consider the Babi literature. The writ- 
ings of the Bab are extremely voluminous; one of his followers 
claimed that he wrote not less than a million verses. In general 
they are called the Beyén, or Exposition, although in a more spe- 
cial sense this term is applied only to such compositions as have 
the form of Arabic verse, a form considered preéminently in- 
spired. Besides the Arabic verses, there are the Commentaries 
on the Sura of Joseph, the Bismillah and the Wa’l-asr, and a 
larger Commentary on the Kuran ; the Book of Recompense, the 
Book of Names, the Book of Figures and a large number of 
Prayers, Supplications and miscellaneous writings. Subh-i-Ezel 
wrote “ The Book of Light” and many other works. Mr. E. G. 
Browne, who has made a more thorough study of these books 
than any other European, says they contain “ noble ideals, subtle 
metaphysical conceptions, and splendid though ill-defined aspira- 
tions. . . . But they are so lost in trackless mazes of rhapsody 
and mysticism, so weighed down by trivial injunctions and im- 
practicable ordinances that no casual reader can hope to find 
them.” 

The leading doctrine is that of the Manifestations. Outside 
of God there is no other God. From Him all existences ema- 
nate ; but they suffer diminution and imperfection in so doing. 
‘The world emanates from divinity by the action of seven attri- 
butes or letters ; force, power, will, action, condescension, glory 
and revelation. In the sympathetic stream that passes between 


the Infinite and the finite, God shows his living nature by his 
_ VOL. VI. — NO. 24. 49 
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continued relations with his creatures. All the great prophets 
and sages are words of God; they come from him more really 
and return to him more directly than other men. As men can- 
not know the eternal essence of God but only the manifestation 
of the Divine Will, there occur from time to time incarnations 
of the Primal Will. Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, were 
all such intermediaries between God and man. Each was suc- 
cessively more full of truth and grace than his predecessor, and 
revealed sufficient for the time. All these Theophanies are iden- 
tical in their essence, and differ only in circumstance, just as 
the sun which shines to-day is the same as the sun which shone 
yesterday. The periods when these great prophets or Imams 
flourish are the Theophanic Days, and the periods between are 
the periods of Occultation. But even in this night, the last 
Revealer still lives in concealment and communicates with his fol- 
lowers by certain Gates. When the Revealer is about to reincar- 
nate himself again, this great event is preceded by a number of 
prophetic Gates or Channels of communication. 

After these new Gates or seers appear, and schisms and certain 
other signs are observed, then the Heaven of Will, the Proof of 
God, manifests himself. Coupled with this doctrine is a curious 
belief called that of “the Return.” In the first Vahid or section 
of nineteen chapters in the Beyan it is asserted that Muhammad, 
the great prophet, Fatima, his daughter, the twelve Imams and 
the Four Gates (who followed the Twelfth Imam) have returned 
to the life of the world with such as believed in them. In the 
second Vahid, it is taught that by the Resurrection is meant the 
new Manifestation ; by the Questioning of the Tomb, the tidings 
of it brought by its messengers to those who slumber in igno- 
rance ; by the Raising of the Dead, the awakening of those who 
lie thus dead in ignorance, and so on; the ideas which prevail of 
a corporeal resurrection, a material heaven and hell, and the like 
are mere figments of the imagination. Haji Mirza Jani, the 
Babi historian, who had been a personal friend and follower of 
the Bab, declares that this doctrine of the Return means neither 
incarnation, absorption nor transmigration. But he admits that 
** none knoweth it save those who have returned ;” and, if it is 
not substantially a doctrine of soul-transmigration it is difficult to 
say what it is. Not only in the Apostles of the Unity, but also in 
the bosom of all the faithful, according to their respective careers 
and missions, does this communication of the divine and reincar- 
nation of the great of the past occur. When one of them was 
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found fulfilling a certain rdle which recalled that of some holy 
saint preceding him, it was said among the Babis, “ That is the 
Imam-Riza, or Ali, or Jesus Christ, returned.” Although the 
Babis constantly affirm their fidelity to the doctrine of Divine 
Unity, it is plain that we have here very patent germs of a 
luxuriant polytheism, and if the religion goes on we shall one day 
have personal cults, symbols and temples. Is it, after all, the 
long smothered spirit of ancient paganism that is reasserting itself 
so strangely against the too bare and hard monotheism of Islam 
which had been imposed upon it by force of arms? 

A second peculiar doctrine of Babism is the sacred character 
of the number 19. As the word ahyy, “ he who gives life,” has 
19 for its numerical equivalent, this, it was argued, is the divine 
number. As the world is only a divine emanation and rests on 
these same principles of life, this number 19 is found at the basis 
of all things rightly organized. Over the whole world this num- 
ber should reign. Accordingly the Bab ordered his followers to 
reconstitute all divisions of time and space according to the 
sacred number. In the Babi year there were to be 19 months; 
and every month should have 19 days, every day 19 hours, and 
every hour 19 minutes. All measures of length and weight 
were also revolutionized by a division into 19. In the courts, 
the temples and the ecclesiastical organizations, everything was 
to be regulated by the same numerical cycle. Naturally, there- 
fore, the Apostles, or “ Letters of the Living,” as the Bab poeti- 
cally called them, were eighteen, who, with the Bab, constitute 
again the sacred number. It is worthy of notice that, although 
the Bab is the Point, the Divine Manifestation, yet it is not in 
him by himself that this virtue is held to be seated, but in that 
Divine Unity formed by this inspired college of 19. Hence, 
when the Bab was put to death, the divine wisdom and authority 
which resided in him, constituting him the Point of Revelation, 
did not cease to be, but joined itself to the activity residing in the 
rest of the sacred college, and the signs of the Godhead appeared 
in the next in dignity among the sacred Letters. At the last 
Judgment, the Point of Revelation is to preside. All the pure, 
in recompense for their virtue, will have given to them the full 
revelation of truth: thus prepared, they will be united with God, 
to live eternally with Him participating in all his perfections and 
happiness. The wicked will be annihilated. 

On the earth, when the Babi faith comes to its own, there will 
be established a faith at once monarchical, theocratic and demo- 
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cratic. On the places where the Babi leaders died as martyrs, 
the holiest sanctuaries will be built. In the temples, there will 
be employed the most precious materials and richest stuffs and 
every kind of costly decoration, with lofty thrones for the priests. 
The faithful will have talismans, — star-shaped amulets in which 
they can put entire confidence. In the Babi state, when it can 
be set up, the unbelievers who reject the Bab will have no legal 
rights. All their property may rightly be taken from them, and 
five provinces, at the very heart of the Persian empire, are named 
in which they are not even to be allowed to reside. When a 
town or province of the unbelievers is conquered, one fifth of the 
spoils belongs to the Head of the Church; then the warriors are 
to take what they need, and the rest is given to the poor; but the 
lives of the unbelievers are not to be taken simply because of 
unbelief. 

The Babis need not engage in public prayer, except upon spe- 
cially solemn occasions, and the ablutions and the doctrines of 
ceremonial impurity of which the Moslems make so much are 
entirely abrogated, since they give God neither pain nor pleasure. 
These two reforms would remove very great sources of national 
and religious friction, and be a genuine service (say those who 
know the East) to Oriental society. To the government, a cer- 
tain tax, or per cent, on every miskal of gold or silver is due. If 
one pays, he fulfills his duty. If he does not, he should not be 
constrained, but the punishment should be left to God. The 
penalties and chastisements allowed by Babism are very mild. 
The death penalty is never mentioned. Torture and blows are 
formally prohibited. The legal penalties are of two kinds. The 
first is a fine nineteen times the injury, or some higher multiple of 
nineteen, according to the gravity of the case. The second kind 
of penalty consists in interdiction of conjugal indulgences for a 
number of days or months, according to the gravity of the trans- 
gression. For example, if a man strikes a child he is prohibited 
from approaching his wife for ninety days. Begging, so common 
in the East, and regarded as rather meritorious than involving 
any disgrace, is strictly forbidden. Everything belongs to God, 
and the rich hold their wealth only in trust for Him and must 
give liberally to the cause of religion and to those who have not 
enough. 

The Bab encouraged commerce and recommended tranquillity 
of mind, affectionate relations and an extreme politeness. Dis- 
cussion should be avoided. The books of the faith are to be dili- 
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gently studied, but writings alien to the Babi doctrine should be 
avoided and even destroyed. Asceticism is reproved. The Babis 
should not fear that which gives pleasure. Rich clothes, silken 
goods, embroideries and jewels not only may, but ought to be pro- 
cured and enjoyed by the faithful, according to the measure of 
their resources. Especially at weddings should those who are 
able, adorn themselves richly; but, if they are not able, they 
should not mourn, for their Lord, at the Last Judgment, will 
bestow on his faithful servants these rewards. 

The Bab attached extreme importance to marriage and to the 
establishment and upholding of the family, — that great desid- 
eratum in Asiatic civilizations. To continue the family line is 
a religious duty, and after eleven years of age marriage is recom- 
mended. A second wife is permitted but not recommended. 
Concubinage, a common vice of the East, is severely interdicted. 
These were important measures in the interest of woman. But 
the Bab did not content himself with these. He also prohibited 
divorce and abrogated the use of the veil. The great plague of 
Persian and most Moslem societies is not so much the license they 
give to have more than one wife, but the freedom which the laws 
of divorce allow to the husband to change his wife at any moment 
and on the most frivolous pretext. The transitory nature of the 
usual marriage has done much more than polygamy or concubin- 
age to deprave the relations of the sexes and render real marriage 
unions impossible. Most women from twenty-two to twenty-four 
years old, says Gobineau, have had two or three husbands. The 
Bab struck at these disorders by prohibiting divorce except in 
cases of extreme necessity, and then only after waiting a year, 
and by interdicting the covering of woman’s face with the veil, 
— a custom, Eastern observers say, which gives especial oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to the most unprincipled intrigues. 
Those who became Babis were to associate together freely, 
though discreetly, without regard to sex: at the hospitable table 
which the well-to-do Babi was to spread, women as well as men 
were to be admitted. Women might also go on pilgrimages ; but 
they were to be encouraged rather to attend to their homes and 
children ; if they go on a pilgrimage, they are to be very careful 
about over-fatigue or danger to their health. No child is to 
receive a blow before five years of age: after that time it must 
not receive more than five blows at a time and these must not be 
on the bare skin. Parents should desire the young to laugh, play 
games and to do everything which will make them happy. Men 
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should not drink wine or smoke opium, or wear beards, but shave 
their faces ; they should never forsake their own country nor 
leave their families to take journeys, nor read any but religious 
books. 

Such is the Babi Utopia. If the sect could obtain such a 
majority as to put it into practice, it would certainly make a great 
revolution in Persia. The Babis have been accused of being 
communists, df allowing nine husbands to one woman, of drink- 
ing wine and of indulging in all sorts of promiscuous license 
in the love feasts to which their women come unveiled. But 
the universal testimony of those who know them is that, on the 
contrary, they are distinguished as a body by an unusually high 
standard of morality. They are temperate, chaste, pious, pure, 
self-sacrificing, and of late years peaceable and obedient to the 
laws, at least outwardly. They still look and wait for the time 
when “the just shall inherit the earth,” and they firmly believe 
that they, the disciples of the Bab, are the persons to whom that 
final triumph is promised. 

The future of the Babists it is difficult to predict. They have 
abandoned the idea of open conflict and adopted the plan of a 
secret propaganda which does not even hesitate, in case of need, 
at denying their belief under oath. It is possible, therefore, that 
the glowing faith which courageously confronted the most fright- 
ful tortures and filled princes with dread of dire convulsions 
may, like the flame of Anabaptist zeal in Germany, cool down to 
‘tepid respectability, accommodate itself to the world and simply 
add one more to the many obscure sects of the Orient. 

On the other hand, we must remember the weakness of the 
Persian power and the activity of these dreamers of a new king- 
dom of heaven on earth. The unhesitating faith, the burning 
enthusiasm, the heroic martyrdoms and the fearless loyalty of the 
Babis, belong to all ages and classes; their devotion “ inspires 
respect in the indifferent and strikes profound terror in their 
adversaries.” When we think of these things it will not seem 
improbable that some day there may be “a Manifestation ” and 
explosion, both political and religious, in that ancient country 
which will work as great a revolution as Muhammad in the 
seventh century wrought in Arabia and Syria. 

James T. Brxsy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Bible and Islam, or The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on 
the Religion of Mohammed, being the Ely Lectures for 1897. By Henry 
PrEseRVED Situ, D. D. Small 8vo, pp. 319. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 


An examination of the relation between Islam and the Bible must of 
necessity be a sketch of Moslem dogma and ritual, as Dr. Smith’s 
volume is. His treatment of Islam is, however, confined to the religion 
of the Koran, with a few references to the later ideas expressed in the 
traditions; he does not undertake to discuss the general progress of 
Moslem ‘thought, or the peculiar forms of Moslem faith which have 
grown up in Persia, India and elsewhere. ‘The Bible and the Koran” 
would, from this point of view, be a more exact title for his book. Be- 
ginning with the substratum of beliefs and usages which Mohammed 
inherited front his ancestors, Dr. Smith traces the formation of the 
prophet’s new faith under such heads as “God, revelation, sin and salva- 
tion, future life, church and state,” in every case comparing his concep- 
tions with those found in the Bible. But no little of the contents of the 
Koran is derived not from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures but from 
traditions, which are in many instances recorded in later books, or from 
corrupt beliefs professed by sects, so that the real point of comparison is 
between Mohammed and the current Judaism and Christianity of his 
time. The further question, whether the prophet was indebted to other 
than these two systems of faith, is briefly touched on. However, the 
title adopted by the author suggests the gist of the question involved, 
and the discussion is broad and impartial ; the recent literature has been 
consulted, and Dr. Smith’s own views are presented clearly and forci- 
bly. The greater part of the material of the Koran he refers to Chris- 
tian sources (therein agreeing with Wellhausen), pointing out that many 
conceptions, such as hell, the devil, paradise (besides the narratives 
relating to New Testament persons and events) and a considerable num- 
ber of extra- Biblical traditions, are manifestly Christian, while the 
prophet’s organization of public worship and his treatment of salvation 
and similar ideas betray a Christian atmosphere. Mohammedanism is 
thus to be regarded as an Arabian adaptation not of Judaism, but of a 
form of Christianity. 

Dr. Smith has produced the nearest approach yet made to a “ syste- 
matic theology ” of the Koran, a work especially timely now, when Mos- 
lems who have been trained in the best European society are claiming 
for Islam superiority in religious and moral purity and adaptability over 
all other religions. It does not fall in his way to consider at length the 
silence of Mohammed, the fact that there are certain things which he 
does not enjoin, the negative value of Islam. But its positive value as a 
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system of religion and morals is thoroughly discussed, with the result 
that a high position is assigned it among the religions of the world ; while 
it is held to have serious defects, as, for example, the failure to recognize 
the fatherhood of God. The work has many valuable exegetical and 
historical remarks, and its conclusions appear to be in general sound. 
The following sentences, taken from the summing-up, express the 
author’s conception of the power of Mohammed’s religion: “It was not 
the truth alone which triumphed [in Islam], but the truth in alliance 
with all worldly and selfish motives. Islam is not the only religion in 
which the world, the flesh and the devil have fought on the side of the 
truth, but for their own ends. Still, when all allowance has been made, 
we see that the truth in Islam has been a power. As compared with 
heathenism, Islam is a society in which God and righteousness are living 
and active forces. Every one who has been admitted to intimacy with 
Mohammedans will testify that men are not rare among them who live 
in the fear of God, who strive to do his will, and whose kindness and 
benevolence are the outworking of sincere faith in Him. The hold of 
Islam on its adherents is because it has so much of the truth. . . . But 
with its excellence in bringing men one step in advance we must contrast 
the tenacity with which it restrains them from taking another. It is 
like iron in the conservatism with which it holds its system against every 
attempt at change.” With regard to the last statement, I should prefer 
to say that the conservatism of Islam is mainly the result of the defec- 
tive civilization of the peoples who profess it. ‘Our people,” said Fuad 
Pasha in his “ Political Testament” sent to the Sultan Abdu’l Aziz in 
1869, “ must adopt the science and the civilization of Europe, and there 
is nothing in the spirit of our religion to prevent our so doing;” and in 
fact it has been done, under European influence, in certain quarters of 
the Moslem world. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UnIvERsiry. 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By ALtFrrep Wiepemann, Ph. D., 
Professor in the University of Bonn. With seventy-three illustrations from 
the monuments. 8vo, pp. xvi, 324. London: H. Grevel & Co. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 

It is now several years since the original of this volume appeared in 

a German series devoted to the various non-Christian religions of the 

world. It has been known as one of the most reliable works on the 

subject of Egyptian religious belief and practice that has ever appeared, 
having at once taken rank among works of reference upon the topics 
which it treats. The same qualities characterize it in the translation. 

But it occupies a position of undisputed priority in the English literature 

of Egyptology, partly because the works on the subject in our mother 

tongue are so few and unsatisfactory. The present edition has also 
sonfe advantages over the original publication, due to the fact that the 
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English publishers have been so good as to add a large number of 
important and interesting illustrations which serve to set forth pictorially 
various statements of the text. Another point of superiority lies in the 
addition of an index, —a feature of special importance in the case of a 
book so full of detail and dotted with so many proper names of places, 
deities and men, besides references to Egyptian literary productions. 
The work of the translator has been done with conscientious fidelity, and 
a treatise has been produced whose English diction bears few if any 
traces of its foreign ancestry. The translator’s name is withheld, but 
the added notes and remarks evidence a skilled hand and serve to make 
this an improved second edition of Professor Wiedemann’s valuable 
work. 

The plan of the original did not call for a thesaurus of all that is 
known about the religious beliefs of the Egyptians, and the work does 
not pretend to contain a complete catalogue of all the gods with their 
names and attributes. But the reader who takes up the book will be 
amazed to find how many are enumerated. A complete catalogue of 
the Pantheon is not needed in order to get a fairly complete idea of the 
religious tenets of the Egyptians throughout the long period of their 
history. Dr. Wiedemann also avoids any long discussions of the various 
hypotheses which have been exploited in connection with the subject. 
In fact the materials for theory-making are so numerous and inexhausti- 
ble that one is reminded of the words of Werenfels in regard to the 
Bible : — 

Hic liber est, in quo sua querit dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 
Original monotheism, nature-worship, the cult of the sun, animism and a 
variety of theories have been propounded, but general assent has not 
been gained by any one of them all. Professor Wiedemann has wisely 
chosen to give facts instead of theories, and he has selected those facts 
which are most objective and most important to be known. The book, 
therefore, proposes to present the principal deities, with the myths, ideas, 
and doctrines belonging to each of them, or to the circle with which each 
was connected. 

The material from which the author had to draw seems utterly inex- 
haustible: temple walls, funerary monuments, papyri, and thousands of 
objects contain texts which are largely or exclusively religious in char- 
acter ; but when the quality of these texts is examined it is found that 
there are so many repetitions, and so much of bombastic and high-flown 
phrase, that the boiling-down process leaves only a meagre residuum of 
actual fact to be soberly set down as positive and proved. The descrip- 
tive epithets applied to gods and kings are long and involved, but the 
spaces covered with them might just as well have been left blank so far 
as any positive information is concerned. Egyptian religious texts 
abound in phrases which evidently refer to extensive myths, but these 
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have almost entirely disappeared. Of those that remain, Professor 
Wiedemann has given accounts which are very interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

There is another fact in regard to the religious beliefs of the Egyp- 
tians which is worthy of mention. It may be denied that they ever had 
“a religion,” but that they were a religious people is unquestionable. 
The peculiarly conservative character of their mental make-up is seen 
in their unwillingness to abolish the old, but combined therewith was a 
readiness to accept that which was new. As a result, we find in the 
later periods of the history a merging of one deity into another, a com- 
mingling of the attributes of deities which were distinct, in the person of 
one deity : the union being frequently marked by a combination of their 
respective names. 

The character of Professor Wiedemann’s book may be judged some- 
what by the fact that it is based on the original texts, which are reproduced 
in as literal translation as possible. The author’s enviable reputation for 
scholarship and vast erudition is such as to give the reader great confi- 
dence in his sober and plain statements of fact. The following brief 
summary will give an idea of the scope of the whole work. He begins 
with an account of sun-worship, solar myths, and the “ passage of the 
sun through the under-world.” The chief native deities and the foreign 
gods adopted into the Egyptian pantheon come in for consideration next. 
The myths in regard to Osiris and his cycle follow a description of the 
worship of animals, which were regarded as the representations or in- 
carnations of various divine principles. One of the most important 
chapters deals with the Osirian doctrine of immortality which furnishes 
the explanation of so many of the funerary practices of the Egyptians. 
The final chapters treat of magic, sorcery and amulets, and they will be 
found specially helpful in connection with the numerous objects to be 
seen in all of our museums of Oriental antiquities. 


CuHarues R. Giwett. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Mohammedan Controversy : Biographies of Mohammed, Spren- 
ger on Tradition, The Indian Liturgy and the Psalter. By Sir Wu- 
u1AM Murr, K. C. S. I. 8vo, pp. x, 217. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 

These essays, most of which are reprinted from the “Calcutta Re- 
view ” (1845-1868), are of unequal value. The first arid part of the 
second describe the controversies in the East between Christians and 
Moslems on the merits of their respective religions, reviewing especially 
the works of Henry Martyn (up to his death in 1812), the Cambridge 
Professor Lee and the Rev. Dr. Pfander, an accomplished scholar in 
Persian, a missionary first in Georgia and then in India (1835-1845). 
The arguments are largely occupied with miracles, the Moslems contend- 
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ing that the Koran, as supreme literary miracle, has precedence over the 
acts of healing of Jesus (which, however, were decisive in their time) and 
the magical performances of Moses (which sufficed to silence the magicians 
of Egypt). Muir gives the details at length, including the discussion of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and thinks that the Mohammedan disputants 
(who produced a number of books) sometimes overstepped the bounds 
of propriety, as in an instance which he states, as follows: ‘“ Such ex- 
emplifications [employing the circle as an emblem of the Deity and an 
illustration of the Trinity] only pave the way for our opponents. Thus 
the author of the ‘Saulat uz Zaigham’ [the Lion’s Onset], in a passage 
which it would be painful to translate, draws the figure of a triangle, 
and, after some contemptuous remarks upon the inequality of its angles, 
adds this cutting scoff: ‘If this be the way of their arguing, why, any- 
body may join the Virgin Mary to the Deity, and, drawing a square, 
may assert that here is quaternity in unity ;’ and, to complete the blas- 
phemy, he adds the diagram by way of illustration!” Muir gives a 
number of curious details respecting a page of religious history of which 
only vague accounts come to the West. The article on native biogra- 
phies of Mohammed and the notice of Sprenger’s essay on the tradi- 
tional sources of Islam (prefixed to the third volume of his “ Leben 
Muhammads”) contain a careful examination of the historical value of 
the traditions relating to the prophet, a history of the growth of the 
science of Sunna, or Tradition, and a long account of the legendary 
biography entitled “ Maulfid Sharif” (Zhe Ennobled Nativity) ; in this 
Muir is at his best. The concluding essays deal with the necessity of 
modifying the ritual of the Church of England for the use of mission- 
aries in India, so as to suit it to the latitude of that country, especially 
to introduce prayers proper to certain phases of weather, and to allow 
the omission of certain psalms (as the imprecatory), and greater freedom 
in the selection of psalms for particular occasions. 


iC. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Gleanings in Buddha-Fields. By Larcapio HEarn, Lecturer on English 
Literature in the Imperial University of Japan. Pp. 296. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


“ Gleanings in Buddha-Fields” is a charmingly written book, full of 
subtle observation of nature, men, and manners, and at the same time 
aglow with the fervor of a more than individual, of a fairly racial, Bud- 
dhistic conversion. In to-day’s pendulum swing from one intellectual 
extreme to the other, it is frequent enough to find bristling individualism 
dissolving away into fluid communism, or rampant free-will hardening 
into iron fatalism. But not so common is it to encounter a native-bred 
British or American mind so naively happy (as, under the glamour of his 
new Oriental faith, Mr. Hearn clearly is) over the metaphysical resolu- 
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tion of the individual into the multiple and the multiple into the indi- 
vidual ; so serenely at peace over the final recognition that his body is 
only “an impermanent agglomeration of individuals called cells,” and 
his soul only “a composite of quintillions of souls.” Here at home, 
the crassest materialist may come at a like conviction through strictly 
atomic researches, and yet get no more spiritual satisfaction out of his 
theory than out of so many grains of sand compacted into an ever wast- 
ing sea-beach. But Mr. Hearn contrives to get the liveliest satisfaction 
out of his change. What the crass materialist would call physical atoms 
are to him psychical units; and as each unit is “ permanently equal to 
every other and infinite in potentiality,” plainly the “ central reality of 
every living creature is a pure Buddha.” Thence, to him, the implica- 
tion of joyous emancipation in the fact—or rather illusion — that no- 
thing is permanent, but all is in flux or flow. “ The giving up,” then, he 
quite naturally subjoins, “ not only of one life, but of countless lives — 
not only of one world, but of innumerable worlds —not only of natu- 
ral, but also of supernatural pleasure — not only of selfhood, but of god- 
hood — is certainly not for the miserable privilege of ceasing to be, but 
for a privilege infinitely outweighing all that even paradise can give. 
Nirvana is no cessation, but an emancipation.” In other words, “dying 
and behold we live ” to a degree no Christian, with his stupid insistence 
on the duration of his individual soul, ever dreamed of ! 

To a new convert to pure orientalism, especially to one with Anglo- 
Saxon blood in him and the victim by inheritance of the fixed idea of 
the existence of such an entity as the soul, a good deal of exuberance 
must be pardoned in the first joy of his young espousals. Ceasing to 
be! Dying to all possible relations of time, space, desire, pleasure, 
pain, consciousness of any kind! What dread can these have to the 
immutable Buddha in each man, at once so universal and so finite that 
he can be pictured as sitting “ perfectly extinct upon his throne and at 
the same time speaking to a vast assembly to which he has been intro- 
duced as the great Seer who, although perfectly extinct for many Kotis 
of @ons, now comes to hear the Law”? Possibly, to the hide-bound 
occidental mind, there may seem a lurking suspicion of thimble-rigging 
in such a combination of xon-long extinction with present platform ora- 
tory. That any grave difficulty, however, should be experienced in 
grasping this conception, Mr. Hearn is inclined to ascribe to the limita- 
tions of the occidental mind in its obstinate insistence on that jack-in- 
the-box, the human soul, with its tyrannic lid so inexorably shutting 
down its natural spring into the empyrean. Be this as it may, on every 
page of his book the charming writer administers what all must admit to 
be a wholesome electric shock to that doggedly individualized order of 
mind so prone to regard itself a tree without a root, a fountain without 
an ocean for rain supply, lungs needing no atmosphere and as good in 
@ vacuum as on a mountain top, — an order of mind thus believing no 
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end of things quite as glaringly contradictory as the queer demeanor of 
the sage, extinct before the days of Cheops and yet as vigorous an evan- 
gelist as Mr. Moody to-day, and both at once. Fools of such utter illu- 
sions as time and space, when will their eyes be opened ! 

The charm, then, of Mr. Hearn’s book lies in its personal quality and 
its flavor of actual experience. How Buddhism looks and feels to an 
Anglo-Saxon, who has been under the Bho tree and received the illu- 
mination, is the real gist of it. It is the record of a man supremely 
delighted at finding out how infinitely more multiple he is than he had 
been brought up to think, and thus reveling in the pleasure of jumping 
into the general swim and being everything. He is floating on a river 
whose current started from the top of Fuji and is sweeping on toward 
the ocean, thence to be lifted again in rain clouds and to descend into 
the Nile or the Ganges. “ No pent-up Utica contracts his powers.” Joy 
in the illimitable has become religious rapture to him ; and the only occa- 
sion on which he manifests a trace of reprehensible vexation is the occa- 
sion parallel with that of the London policeman on the Strand, when 
encountering anybody presuming to arrest his steps and stand fixed an 
instant, instead of “ moving on” with the universal flood. Thus espe- 
cially is he inclined to finger nervously his rhetorical locust whenever 
and wherever the idea of individual immortality has the impertinence, 
in his judgment, to block the way of the universal immortality and god- 
hood of everything in general and in particular that shares the saving 
grace of instability. 

It is to this innate sympathy with the haunting sense of the evanes- 
cence of finite things, together with a rooted aversion to hard and fast 
lines, that Mr. Hearn owes his power to interpret so subtly the prevail- 
ing religious sentiment of Japan in its bearing on manners, literature, 
art, and theology. For genial courtesy in human intercourse, delicate 
responsiveness of touch with nature, dissolution of finite in infinite, he 
feels sure the sense of individual life needs to be so utterly submerged 
in the sense of universal life that only the vaguest recognition shall 
remain of any line of distinction between me and you, mine and thine, 
change and duration. European artists complain bitterly of the lack 
of poetic atmosphere in our American landscape. Especially, under the 
prevalence of our dry northwest winds, — so they assert, — every object 
stands out in such naked, vulgar individualism that a three-foot-high 
spruce half a mile away insists on thrusting its separate needles into the 
very eye of the sketcher. Just such a dry, prosaic northwest wind of 
mind, Mr. Hearn thinks, is wafted away by the very breath of Buddhism, 
and in its place is substituted a delicately luminous bridal veil of at- 
mosphere under which all objects are dissolved and blend into poetje 
harmony. Thence the characteristic of all Japanese poetry, painting, 
philosophy, even everyday artisan work. 

However, Mr. Hearn keeps a level head in his descriptions of the 
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nature of the popular Buddhism of Japan, a very different system from 
the earliest Buddhism of India. While evanescence is freely allowed 
for, yet duration is duly emphasized. But for this, no strong hold would 
ever have been taken on the common mind. The appeal Japanese Bud- 
dhism makes through its hells, purgatories and heavens is as picturesque 
and concrete as that of the Medieval Catholic Church. Only, none of 
the states pictured out to imagination are permanent and unchanging. 
The highest heaven reached is to be renounced to make room for a 
higher. Still, just as an enthusiastic critic declared of a certain poet 
that his poem would “ make him immortal for quite a while,” so must it 
be said of all privileged to share these heavens (in which husbands, 
wives, and children are reunited for eons of bliss) that these favored 
ones, too, are made “immortal for quite a while,”— indeed, long enough 
to satisfy the reasonable yearnings of any poor mortal soul, or “com- 
posite of quintillions of souls,” should Mr. Hearn prefer the expression. 
None the less, beyond all these palpable heavens lie the nigher ab- 
stract and disembodied states that are the eternal lure of the Buddhistic 
mind, the “ Heavens of Luminous Observation of Non-Existence ” and 
of “Calm Meditation upon Non-Existence,” the “ Heavens of Neither 
Namelessness-Nor-Non-Namelessness,’ — the last vanishing hazes of 
being. 

That Occidentals will rarely prove capable of entering upon the feli- 
cities of these abstractest of the abodes of blessedness — nay, unless 
exceptionally endowed with metaphysical yearnings, would be sorely 
tempted to pronounce them hells — goes without saying. Mr. Hearn 
does his best to make them attractive. None the less with all his acu- 
men, a certain obstinate element of consciousness — call it even con- 
sciousness of unconsciousness — is never got rid of by the subtlest de- 
vices of spider-web spinning, and will not down, more than Banquo’s 
ghost. 

Perhaps, after all, the nearest approach to the clear understanding, 
say, of the “ Heaven of Luminous Observation of Non-Existence ” — 
one of the lowest and most elementary of these superior heavens — lying 
open to the occidental mind is that offered by the privilege of etheriza- 
tion in a hospital. Then and there let the neophyte quietly contemplate 
the fallings-off and vanishings, as sense after sense surrenders to anes- 
thesia, till the vaguest shred of general consciousness of being is all that 
remains, and he will have done his best. Still beyond hides Nirvana, 
the literally ineffable, because no one can say a word about it. That it 
is a higher state, however, than the enrapturing spectacle on earth of the 
Jungfrau flushed in the light of sunset and drunk in through the radi- 
ant eyes of a fond lover and his bride, may be left to an ordinary Phil- 
istine — of due hospital experience — to doubt. None the less Mr. 
Hearn spares no charm of fascination to lift the reader to a more ethereal 
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sphere, and one bids farewell to him and to his book with the friendliest 
of feeling. 


FrAncis TIFFANY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Das Buch Hiob, erklirt von D. BERNHARD DunM, ord. Professor d. Theolo- 
gie in Basel. (Abteilung xvi. des Kurzen Handcommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, edited by K. Marti.) Large 80, pp. xiii, 212. Freiburg, i. B. u. Leip- 
zig: J.C. B. Mohr. 1897. 


Three independent works of first-class scholarship by Siegfried, Budde 
and Duhm, on the Book of Job, appearing almost simultaneously, ought 
to mark an epoch in the interpretation of this difficult book. Perhaps 
there is no Old Testament book that can so well repay the effort. At 
least there are very few where popular understanding lags so far behind 
the results of criticism and is so hopelessly bewildered. For minute 
and careful analysis of the Hebrew text, the critical edition of Siegfried 
for the Haupt Polychrome Bible is indispensable. If we add to this the 
keen penetration and sympathetic insight of our two commentators, 
Budde and Duhm, with the allied labors of Cheyne and Bickell, the 
student who is merely master of vigorous and straightforward German 
may consider himself fully equipped for a thorough study of the drama 
in the light of all that the best Old Testament scholars can supply. 
Readers of the New Wortp are no strangers to either of the distin- 
guished commentators, and will recall in particular Professor Duhm’s 
article on “The Book of Job ” in this periodical for 1894, pp. 328-344. 

Professor Duhm’s solution for the underlying problem of the book, 
the relation of the prose prelude and postlude to the poetic dialogue of 
the main body of the work, is as follows: “ The original groundwork 
of the Book of Job was a folk-tale, of which only the beginning, chs. i. 
and ii., and the close, chs. xlii. 7-17 (and perhaps xxxviii. 1 as well), 
have been preserved. The conversations between Job and his three 
friends, together with Yahweh’s address to Job, which, according to 
xlii. 7, the primitive book must have once contained, have had to give 
way before the great interpolation of a later poet. The book related in 
epic prose, which only here and there, in discourses of more gnomic 
character, passed over into the poetic form, the ancient legend of Edom- 
ite origin concerning the righteous Job, his prosperity, his adversity and 
his recovery. It was a tale with a moral, aiming to teach two things: 
first, that even a blamelessly pious man may come to misfortune in spite 
of most scrupulous care, viz., when Satan succeeds in throwing doubt in 
the sight of God upon the genuineness of his piety, and in obtaining 
leave to put it to the test of misfortune ; second, that, if in such a case 
God’s will is submitted to, without qualification or impatience, God hon- 
orably restores his servant and richly compensates him. By means of 
the despair of Job’s wife and of the discourses of the three friends, 
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concerning which our only information is derived from Yahweh’s judg- 
ment, xlii. 7 f., it was shown how easily a false course may be pursued 
in such a case.” 

In support of this view of the structure of the book, Professor Duhm 
urges the following seven evidences. The folk-tale employs the name 
Yahweh in the mouth of its speakers, whereas the later poet never for- 
gets that Job and his friends, as Edomites and Arabs, can have no know- 
ledge of this name. In the folk-tale Satan’s distrust is the occasion for 
Job’s cruel ordeal ; the poet leaves no room for such a secondary cause. 
In the folk-tale Job submits to the blows of misfortune with patience 
and wisdom, and receives at the end (xlii. 7,8) the acknowledgment that 
he has spoken rightly of God; according to the poet, Job by his own 
confession is anything but patient, hurls the sharpest invectives against 
God, subjects his government of the world to keen criticism, and finally 
admits himself that he has not spoken rightly of God (xlii. 6). In the 
folk-tale Yahweh is so incensed at the discourses of the friends that he 
can only be withheld from doing them bodily injury by the intercession 
of Job; the poet presents the three friends as the representatives of an 
inadequate theology, but he makes them speak as devout men, who in 
the main commend the very same wisdom and patient submission which 
secure for the Job of the folk-tale the divine approval and reward. The 
folk-tale regards the misfortune of the righteous as a rare exception, 
arising from a peculiar cause and yielding later to the general rule ; the 
poet looks upon human life in general as bond-service, sees no rela- 
tion between righteousness and happiness, and does not even permit the 
friends, whose view-point otherwise is more nearly that of the folk-tale, 
to maintain the theory that the adversity of a good man is only the test- 
ing of his righteousness. The author of the folk-tale has a naiver, sim- 
pler conception of religion ; the poet approximates to the idea of man’s 
individual relation to God, though God to him is a much more transcend- 
ent being. The folk-tale scrupulously avoids expressions liable to give 
offense and uses euphemisms (7172, Mem M952, xiii. 8), whereas the 
poet speaks without reserve. 

Further contrasts appear, according to the author, when the indica- 
tions of date are considered on both sides. The prose narrative re- 
flects the religious and social conditions of the pre-Deuteronomic time, 
and may be regarded as referred to in Ezek. xiv. 14f. The poet of 
the discourses, on the contrary, to whom belong chs. iii. 1—xlii. 6, with 
the exception of certain still later interpolations, looks back upon the 
world-battles of Assyrians, Chaldeans and Persians, as well as the great 
catastrophe of his own nation. His situation seems to be Palestine in 
the Persian period. 

The common theme, the problem of evil, is differently treated in the 
various stages of the literary product. In the primitive narrative the 
suffering of the righteous is not denied, bat accounted for by the neces- 
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sity for its vindication against the charge of a mercenary motive. As 
exceptional it can be thus accounted for. God is justified in occasion- 
ally sending misfortune on the righteous, because Satan would otherwise 
be rightly entitled to say: “ Doth Job fear God for nought?” For the 
later poet, the suffering of the righteous is no longer the exception but 
the rule. He lives in a period of calamity and of the growing con- 
sciousness of sin, which for the masses continued to be the sole explana- 
tion of disaster. Suffering is always punitive, or at least disciplinary. 
Against this crude and cruel doctrine of sin, represented in its various 
forms by the friends of Job, the poet hurls his denial with all the power 
of conscious rectitude. The result, indeed, is chiefly negative. The 
why of suffering remains unexplained. But the poet at least succeeds in 
refuting the narrow orthodoxy of his time, which thinks by searching to 
have found out God and to understand the whole principle of his dea!- 
ing. He takes refuge in the larger view of God which recognizes him 
as Ruler of all nature, and not of man only. In that very humbling 
of himself in view of the immeasurable greatness of God and of his 
dominion, the poet trusts for the ultimate solution of the problem with- 
out injustice to either of its factors, the perfect righteousness of God 
or the reality of unmerited suffering. This confidence rises to so sub- 
lime a climax in xix. 26 f. that Job there declares that, even if his 
vindication require a resurrection from the dead, God will not fail to 
grant it. 

If the first Book of Job was a protest against the rigid application of 
the guid pro quo theory of sin and suffering, then the speeches of Elihu 
represent a second recrudescence of the popular idea. “ The author 
of chs. xxxii.-xxxvii., who, as thinker and poet, is not to be compared 
with the author of the poem, maintains the idea that Job has declared 
himself sinless and thus imputed injustice to God ; he is angry that the 
friends should not have silenced him, and considers it quite needless 
for the poet to introduce God himself as speaker. He undertakes him- 
self, in the person of Elihu, to be apologist for God and to rebuke Job, 
whom, as a person wise in his own conceit, God would not deign to look 
upon. In spite of this confident self-assurance, Elihu merely repeats 
with great diffuseness the arguments of the friends for the justice of God 
and the disciplinary purpose of suffering.” 

In his treatment of the relation of the poem as a whole to the earlier 
folk-book, Professor Duhm occupies a position which since Wellhausen 
has been vindicated by so many critics, often independently, that it may 
be regarded as a permanent achievement of the higher criticism. Budde 
well compares the relation with that of Goethe’s “ Faust” to the earlier 
popular legend. In the matter of the speeches of Elihu we cannot but 
feel that Professor Duhm undervalues the importance of a theory repre- 
sented by names so eminent as Cornill and Wildeboer, in addition to 
his eminent colleague and rival, in treating it as a mere ineffectual 
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“ Rettungsversuch.” The surface indications make it easy to fall in with 
the general verdict of the earlier critical period against chs. xxxii.— 
xxxvii., and we find it no small obstacle to the adoption of Budde’s 
view, that it seems to require us to suppose that the poet, whose own 
point of view would appear in the Elihu speeches, actually gave at least 
a seeming victory to Satan in the controversy of the Prelude which he 
took up. For, according to Budde, that which Satan himself could not 
accomplish by direct assault, the unworthy arguments of Job’s friends 
accomplished. Job sinned with his mouth and charged God foolishly 
at last. Nevertheless the real outcome is the vindication of Yahweh 
and the highest benefit to Job, in that the latter is thus purified by suf- 
fering from the sin of moral pride, of which before he had been uncon- 
sciously guilty. For, after the rebuke of Elihu and the revelation of 
God’s majesty, Job is able to see that suffering may serve to purify the 
righteous as well as punish the wicked, and repents of his presumptuous 
folly in dust and ashes. This theory labors under difficulties in its very 
depth of thought as being unintelligible to the average reader. But 
our poem would not be the first to which such a criticism might apply. 

If, on the other hand, with Professor Duhm, we reject the Elihu sec- 
tion and hold that the poet’s solution of the problem must be found 
in the theophany and the appeal to God’s transcendence, we cannot but 
feel the unsatisfactory character of the solution offered. Has the poet 
enough new light in his almost exclusively negative results to justify his 
radical reconstruction of the popular folk-tale and popular belief, or to 
account for the inspired enthusiasm of his song? In the contrast drawn 
by the newer criticism between the theology of the ancient folk-book, 
represented by the prelude and postlude, and that of Job’s speeches in 
refutation of the inadequate theorizing of his three friends, we are sure 
that a positive and important advance has been made toward the appre- 
ciation of this sublime product of the Hebrew religious consciousness. 
Is it an advance, or is it retrogression, to distinguish again between the 
theology of the poet, noble and bold to the degree of irreverence, and 
that of the Elihu speeches, a mere recrudescence of the traditional, con- 
ventional theory of retribution? On this point we are not yet ready for 
a decision. 

BengaMin W. Bacon. 
YALE UNIVERsITY. 


Isaiah : A Study of Chapters I-XII. By H. G. MitcHeEtt, Professor in 
Boston University. Pp. 263. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 


Those who have read Professor Mitchell’s essay on the book of the 
prophet Amos (see the New Wor tp for June, 1893, p. 399) will wel- 
come this larger and more difficult undertaking. The admirable plan of 
the smaller book is followed in this work of greater complexity, except 
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that the interpretation is made the more readable by being presented 
still more largely in the form of a continuous discussion. The body of 
the book is made up of introductory studies devoted to the life, times 
and prophecies of Isaiah, followed by translations and comments. 

In the life of Isaiah three characteristics — equanimity, sagacity and 
hopefulness — are noted. Connected with the third characteristic, the 
hopefulness of the prophet, there are two points which to some readers 
will doubtless seem less evident than many another point in the book. 
There is, of course. a large amount of hopefulness expressed in the 
writings of Isaiah, and he continued to entertain this temper of mind 
through the varying fortunes of his people. In the early part of his 
ministry he apparently rested his hope for a better future upon the pos- 
sible repentance of his people (i. 18-20, vi. 1-13, vii. 3-7, viii. 5-8, 21- 
22, xvii. 1-5, 9-11). In this respect he resembled Hosea. At a later 
period he seems to have expressed the hope that at least Jerusalem and 
the temple might be saved, resting this hope on the unwillingness of Yah- 
weh to be deprived of his cult and dwelling there (i. 8-9, x. 24-26). 
To the Assyrians Yahweh had assigned the task of chastising his per- 
verse people; but in their insolence these Assyrians were exceeding 
their commission, and were bent on destroying his temple, too, as if he 
were a god like other gods with whom they had had to do (i. 24-26, x. 
24-25, xxx. 27-31; cf. the narrative in 2 Kings xviii. 19-35). 

With these expressions of hopefulness and their foundations in mind, 
it may be remarked that the passages of chapters i—xxxix., in which 
hope most abounds, are those not probably written by Isaiah, such as 
ii. 2-4, iv. 2-6, ix. 1-7, xi.—xii., xiv. 1-23, xxvii. 13, xxx. 10, respecting 
all of which one would hardly be far wrong in saying what Professor 
Mitchell has remarked of some of them (xi. 16, xxvii. 13, xxxv. 10), 
“that he who put them where they stand did so for the purpose of giv- 
ing to the collection a hopeful tone” (p. 53). It is probable, indeed, 
that Isaiah criticised the cult more sharply than Hosea; that he was 
more emphatic in preaching a coming judgment, more confirmed in the 
persuasion that there was no hope of saving the greater part of, the peo- 
ple; and that he was more confirmed in the opinion that the judgment 
was to be executed by the Assyrians. 

In a very convenient table (pp. 56, 57), dates are indicated for the 
component parts of Isaiah ixxxix. In this table ii. 2-4, xi. 10-16 of 
the first twelve chapters are assigned to a post-exilian date; and parts 
of i.—v., vii., ix.-x. are ascribed to editorial work. With respect to the 
insertion of such passages within the writings of Isaiah, it is probable 
that what Professor Mitchell remarks on p. 53 about the “ violence done 
to the original arrangement ” thereby, and his other remark to the effect 
that because of work of the sort “ the collection as a whole can no longer 
be regarded as correctly representing” Isaiah and his teachings, are 
more suggestive of a just criticism of the situation than the statement 
on p. 56 that “ it was an act of faith and not an attempt at deception.” 
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The discussion on pp. 53-54 of the editorial arrangement of the vari- 
ous chapters might well be modified a little with respect to the part 
played in it by ix. 2-7 and xi. 1-9, since it is not altogether certain that 
the placing of these passages in immediate connection would produce 
“anew group, in which the main points of Isaiah’s message ” would 
appear in their logical relations, and the effectiveness of his promises be 
enhanced. This lack of certainty is made probable since the passage 
ix. 2-7 contains what seems to be a psalm of the Messianic community 
singing the coming of its king. It disagrees with the hope of viii. 4, 
and presupposes that the judgment of viii. 1-4 has already come. An 
idea of a Messianic king so definite as this is strange to Isaiah, who 
confines his thought to a more general picture, and makes no mention of 
a Messianic kingdom holding the world in eternal peace. The picture 
of peace in the passage is much like that in ii. 2-4, and the tone of it is 
like that of xi. 1-9, where the Messianic glory is not preceded by any 
reference to a moral regeneration ; and further, in the thought of Isaiah, 
not the family of David but Yahweh is the foundation-stone of Zion 
(xxviii. 16). The ideas of ix. 2-7 may be compared with those of Zech. 
iii. 8, vi. 12. 

In this connection a reference may be made to the argument (pp. 137- 
140) for the authorship by Isaiah of Is. iv. 2-4. The argument is 
made less cogent if xi. 1-9 is not by Isaiah ; and Professor Stade, whose 
insistence upon the authorship by Isaiah of iv. 2-4 is noted with favor, 
does not assign xi. 1-9 to Isaiah. The literature, too, quoted by Profes- 
sor Mitchell as kindred with iv. 2-4, is strongly suggestive of the later 
date ; it is not to be supposed, however, that suggestions of this sort 
have escaped the mind of the author, whose book shows a perfect famil- 
iarity with the entire situation. 

The work is not only remarkably readable and interesting, but also 
exceedingly well adapted to acquaint one with the problems of the Book 
of Isaiah, and to help solve them. The translation is refreshingly mod- 
ern, and, being printed in two kinds of type, enables one to distinguish 
at a glance supposed interpolations from passages considered genuine. 
The foot-notes cover a wide field of research. It is interesting, too, to 
find references all the way from Barnes and Matthew Henry to Stade 
and Duhm. On page 49, in the first sentence, the citation should be 
xi. 10-xii.6; on page 167, first line, the citation should be from 
1 Kings. Only a part of ch. vii. is meant to be included in the date 
assigned in the first sentence of page 32. 

This is an unusually satisfactory book, and to the student of the Old 
Testament, who may wish a guide familiar with the intricacies of the 
critical problems of Isaiah, it is to be heartily commended. We shall 
look with expectation for the remaining volumes promised. 

G. R. Freeman. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebraische Grammatik, villig umgearbeitet von E. 
Kavutzscn. 26te vielfach verbesserte und vermebrte Auflage. 8vo., pp. 
xii, 558. Leipzig: Verlag von F.C. W. Vogel. 1896. 

Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebraische Grammatik, villig umgearbeitet von E. 
Kautzscu. Kleine Ausgabe der 26. Auflage. 8vo., pp. viii, 284. Leipzig : 
Verlag von F.C. W. Vogel. 1896. 

In the twenty-fifth edition of this standard grammar (1889), the syn- 
tax, which had long been the least satisfactory part of the work, was 
completely rewritten by Professor Kautzsch. No changes of equal magni- 
tude are to be noted in the present edition ; but the whole work has been 
again diligently revised, and very many additions and corrections made, 
of which the table on p. vi gives account. The editor has carefully 
made note of the various investigations and discussions which the inter- 
vening years have produced; and the fullness and accuracy with which 
the literature is cited constitute not the least valuable feature of the 
work. The results of these researches, so far as they appear to the 
editor to be sufficiently established, are incorporated in the text, which 
sometimes leads to the recasting of whole paragraphs, as in the sections 
on the Relative and Relative Sentences (§§ 128,155). In other cases, 
as in the important studies of Lagarde and Barth on noun-formation, 
Professor Kautzsch gives a clear and succinct statement of the theories, 
but rightly thinks that further discussion must precede the adoption of 
the new views as the basis of the treatment of this subject in a grammar 
for students. On the other hand, he gives his adhesion to the view of 
A. Miilller and Stade, now widely accepted, that verbs y!'y and 4/'y are 
original monosyllabic stems ; and the paragraphs on these classes of verbs 
are reconstructed accordingly. The minute and repeated examination 
of the text of the whole Hebrew Bible which the preparation of his new 
translation of the Old Testament entailed has also accrued to the benefit 
of the grammar in a more complete registration of anomalous forms and 
constructions, in a sharper discrimination of genuine anomalies from 
mere errors in the text, and in many additions to the syntax. 

The advantages of the constant revision which this grammar has 
enjoyed (twenty-six editions since 1813) are apparent. In accuracy of 
detail each edition marks an advance on its predecessor. But the editor 
would be the last to deny that it has its disadvantages too. Where a 
change in one paragraph involves a half-dozen more by consequence in 
different parts of the book, it is difficult to secure entire consistency. 
And perhaps the clearness and positiveness of statement which are of the 
first importance in a work for learners sometimes suffer from the sub- 
sequent introduction of qualifications and the presentation of conflicting 
theories. But in the main, Professor Kautzsch, who has now revised 
the grammar for the fifth time, has accomplished his difficult task with 
marked success. 

It is easy for every scholar to point out things in the book which he 
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would put otherwise, if he had the making of it. I should like, for 
example, to see a radically different treatment of the theory of the syl- 
lable, and of the questions of the quantity of vowels and the effect of 
tone-shifting (reduction). The attempt to combine a scientific handling 
of these points with the traditional theories of Jewish and Christian 
scholars can but illustrate again the parable of the new wine in the old 
bottles. But a review of this kind is not the place to discuss such mat- 
ters. One or two minor points may be mentioned. On p. 98 Syxry (for 
Sz5yy) is cited as an instance in which a consonant in the middle of a 
word passes over into a vowel; but surely Syy7y is only a perversion of 
Oprrp, a name of the regular type for angels and demons (so Diestel). 
For ms>yn (1 Sam. ix. 24) Skinner’s conjecture psyys is more prob- 
able than ms>sp or msdn. 

The steady growth of the grammar from 202 pages small octavo in 
1813 to 558 pages in 1896 (it now contains much more matter than 
Gesenius’ larger grammar, the Lehrgebiude), while it has made it more 
valuable as a work of reference, has also made it less and less suited to 
the purposes of a school grammar, for which it was originally designed. 
This difficulty is now happily met by the simultaneous publication of a 
volume which is correctly described, not as a smaller grammar, but as a 
smaller edition of the grammar. The paragraphs correspond in number, 
and the text is generally unaltered; the abridgment is effected by the 
omission of much of the matter in small type —the numberless excep- 
tional forms, the technical discussions, and the literature. The student 
who has made his beginning with the smaller edition will thus be able to 
use the larger without finding it all new and strange. It is greatly to 
be hoped that both editions may soon be made accessible to English 
students. 


GrorGE F. Moore. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Place of Death in Evolution. By Newman Smytu. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The effort of Dr. Smyth to find a biological basis for the deathless- 
ness of man is, he tells us, part of a larger plan grounded in the “ pro- 
found conviction that the one theological task which waits to be accom- 
plished is a thorough and comprehensive demonstration of the fact 
which the disciple of old perceived, that the Life was manifested in the 
Christ ; and hence it will prove true that His essential words meet and 
match the great principles of life which have been hidden in nature’s 
heart from the beginning. It will be shown how naturally, and as the 
appointed heir of all things, Christianity wins and wears the crown of 
life.” 

This declaration of his point of view at once states the strength and 
weakness of Dr. Smyth’s work in the volume which last evinces his stu- 
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dious habit and his unabated faith in “the things which remain.” It 
‘shows his strength in the indication that from the study of Biology we 
shall derive the pure prophecy of what man may become by reason of 
what he certainly is.- It has been the great achievement of modern 
thought to discover, that, since man is a part of an ordered whole, 
whatever guarantees he has for the future must rest in a present consis- 
tency of structure and sanity of function. For the knowledge of man 
we must accept the old adage as a guide to man’s future life, and hold 
that the “ proper study of mankind is man.” Dr. Smyth has given good 
reasons in this volume for his statement that “the coming theologian 
will be a trained and accomplished Biologist.” He does not make the 
claim for himself and it certainly is not borne out by the contents of his 
volume ; but a better thing appears, namely, the power of generalization 
from established data ; and the philosophical relations of scientific facts 
to the round of thought and feeling are stated with great power and 
beauty in “The Place of Death in Evolution.” Happily we have 
passed through the sterile belt of materialism which stretched its unpro- 
ductive length over the intellectual life of twenty years ago; and men 
need no longer feel a sort of shame to be found holding to the centres 
of ancient thought rather than the whirring rim of modern speculation. 
Even so insufficient an attempt as Henry Drummond’s earlier work, and 
much more his “ Ascent of Man,” have accustomed the reading pub- 
lic to expect that religion shall find its reénforcement from the side of 
scientific knowledge, where once it encountered its contradiction. Dr. 
Smyth has read in the biological field of literature to good purpose — 
perhaps a little too much as an advocate of the Christian faith, as a 
finality, rather than as having itself “a place in evolution.” To this 
end he shows great deference for Weismann and Wallace — who, indeed, 
are most interesting exponents of certain aspects of evolution. But the 
student who sails this sea must not forget that Weismann is a floating 
buoy as yet and no part of the established shore of modern thought ; he 
is in debate ; and until the scientific world at large has accepted an 
hypothesis as proved, it serves no final end for throwing light upon the 
eternities ; and Professor Wallace, though co-discover of the “ Genesis of 
Species ” with Darwin, is too much pledged to “ spiritualism ” to be held 
as unimpeachably judicial in matters scientific. Dr. Smyth turns to 
scientific authority with too much the feeling of deference to dogma 
which has made research in the religious field inoperative to permanent 
conclusions. 

Yet when these words of caution have been uttered the reader of this 
very suggestive volume concerning death as an aspect of life must feel 
that the right note has been struck, and that Dr. Smyth is leading to- 
ward an assured faith which shall eventually need no “ Apologia.” Be- 
ginning with the rather quaint axiom that ‘no Ameba has ever lost an 
ancestor by death,” the author traces “ the entrance and use of death” 
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to “the path of life through the evil in nature,” and thence to “the 
scientific presumptions of immortality,” and “the final discharge of 
death.” At this point his best work seems to us to end, and the two 
chapters which constitute the conclusion of the book do not add force 
to the argument or carry the thought forward to an expected climax. 
In these chapters there is too much Scripture and too much commentary 
upon Scripture ; like all such commentary which tries to graft modern 
thought on the old stalk of oriental mysticism, some of the analogies 
seem strained and the desire for immortality outruns the promise with 
which the facts of nature are charged. The assumption that a succes- 
sion of births into the unseen world is secured by the succession of gen- 
erations of the dying in the little planet we call our own, impresses one 
as rather a return to a geocentric universe for the sake of a Christo- 
centric enthusiasm; and the explanation of Matthew xxii. 30 as declar- 
ing “the end of the reign of sex,” upon which in an intimate way the 
“reign of death” is attendant, appears to us a perilous overrefinement 
of commentary. It seems to present a picture of the heavenly state as 
at once sensuous in its realism and ghostly as to its inhabitants. When, 
again, the author speaks of “the graduation of many undying souls into 
real life in” a succession as rapid as “ the purposes of a good Christian 
education for eternal life will allow,” he is becoming not only wise 
above what is written, but wiser than what may be profitably guessed, 
and he is narrowing his exalted theme from the conception of man’s 
creation and natural functions to serve the purposes of a provincialism 
in religious thought. If we are to have man proved essentially immortal, 
it must be “according to the power of an indissoluble life,” and not 
according to the exigencies of a theological argument. 

We speak with positive regret of this tendency to an unprofitable 
speculation to mar the real service of a valuable inquiry. We believe 
Dr. Smyth is dealing with a real problem of modern religious thought, 
and is, for the most part, dealing with it in a real way. He has added, 
in this regard, a new chapter to that growing volume of conviction that 
man is essentially a spiritual being, that the outcome of the whole pro- 
cess of evolution is thus far to produce a “living soul,” that the em- 
phasis in an ascending series is on the last term, and that over such a 
result in man’s nature “ death can have no dominion.” This is an abid- 
ing conviction penetrating the thinking of all ages since men began to 
think of themselves and seek their place in the sum of things ; the 
great tendencies of modern thought turn to this conclusion with fresh 
verifications and renewed affirmations of faith; and to this end the 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth constitutes an invaluable contribution, 
neither outgrown nor inconsistent with modern philosophy and modern 
research into the nature of man. But every searcher in these related 
fields of natural religion and natural science must bear in mind the fun- 
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damental axiom that “the unity of science inheres in its method and 
not in its materials.” 
Tuomas R. Suicer. 
Aut Souts’ Courcn, New York. 


Esquisse d’une Philosophie de la Religion d’aprés la Psychologie 
et l'Histoire. Par AvuGusTeE SABATIER, Professeur de l'Université de 
Paris, Doyen de la Faculté de Théologie Protestante. Quatritme Edition. 
Paris : Librairie Fischbacher. 1897. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based on Psychology and His- 
tory. By AuGcusTe SaBatier. Pp. xv, 338. New York: James Pott & 
Co. 


Without question this is one of the finest efforts of religious thought that 
have appeared in this century, and few have made so positive contributions 
to progress in theology. In France the Hsquwisse is hailed as “a theologi- 
eal event” and placed by the side of Calvin’s “ Institutes” and Montes- 
quieu’s “ Esprit des Lois,” as “ marking a date” in human progress. It 
precisely meets, and was written to meet, a need that is very acutely felt 
in France ; but all Christendom knows the need, though not everywhere 
so intensely realizing it, — that of establishing peace in the present con- 
flict between spiritual ideals and scientific methods. ‘On one side is 
modern science and the severe methads which it is no longer possible to 
give up; on the other, the dogmas and habits of the religious institutions 
in which [the younger generation] have been nurtured, and to which 
they would not and could not sincerely return. . . . Must they choose 
between pious ignorance and brutal science? Must we go on living 
with a morality to which our science gives the lie, or build up a theory 
of things which our conscience condemns? Is there no way out of the 
narrow valley in which our anxious youth are entangled ?” 

Certainly the attempt to find a way out has not now to be made for 
the first time ; that which is distinctive in Dean Sabatier’s attempt is its 
method. He has lifted the whole question out of the domains of physics 
and metaphysics alike, and, by applying to questions, purely ideal and 
spiritual that historical and psychological apparatus which modern sci- 
ence has put at the disposal of the thinker, has risen to a new stage in 
the evolutionary process of thought; on this higher plane he has set the 
two terms of the conflict in entirely new relations. It is not matter for 
wonder that a Frenchman should have done this. One must, perhaps, 
go to France to find a teacher who shall unite in a masterly way a 
rigorous scientific method and an exalted idealism. It is the strength 
and the weakness of the French mind to be at the same time scientific 
and idealist. This paradoxical combination, which in superficial minds 
finds expression in pessimism and revolt, gives to men of deep experi- 
mental religion, whether Catholic or Protestant, a vision of unseen reali- 
ties to which minds of other mould can attain only through their help. 
To give this help is the motive of M. Sabatier’s book. Its author early 
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found it impossible to believe that any conflict between the intellectual 
and the moral in man can be irreconcilable. Such attempts at concilia- 
tion as have been offered by one party or by the other have been to him 
profoundly unsatisfactory. His sympathy with those who are suffering 
in this conflict is intense, for he himself has passed that way. The brief 
sketch of his own inner history with which his book opens shows how 
severe was the conflict in his own soul before at last his piety and his 
philosophy learned how “to unite and interpenetrate one another .. . 
not without profoundly transforming one another.” From the deep ex- 
perience of a long life of earnest mental and spiritual activity, he has 
learned that the needed conciliation can no more be reached by those 
who would sacrifice faith to knowledge than by those who would sacri- 
fice knowledge to faith. He has found that it can be reached in a new 
conception of religion: “I have seemed to see along the side of the 
precipitous rocks a footpath, narrow indeed and often difficult, but lead- 
ing to a smoother and more open plateau. I have followed it in the 
train of a few others, and in my turn I signal to braver and younger 
pioneers, who, entering upon it with decision and courage, may perhaps 
make it a broader and more secure road by which the whole caravan 
may pass.” Thus the octogenarian author explains that this book, “the 
joyful confession of faith of a deeply religious spirit and a resolutely 
scientific mind,” as one of his colleagues calls it, was written as the 
simple discharge of a debt. “ It is of the young that I have been think- 
ing. .. . It has always seemed to me that where a grave interest is 
at stake the elders owe their experience to those who are younger.” 

This new conception, therefore, is more than a theory, —it is an experi- 
ence. Hence the power of M. Sabatier’s appeal to consciousness, to the 
instinctive response which he feels sure of awaking in every mind. 
Hence, too, the note of victory which goes ringing through these pages, 
giving to this close and severe study a warmth and color of style which 
those who cannot follow him to the heights where his thoughts abide 
are fain to characterize as dithyrambe. 

“ Religion not being an idea, but a relation with God, [Christians] say 
that the perfect religion is the perfect realization of their affinity with 
God, and of his with them. And this is not on their part a theoret- 
ical speculation: it is the immediate and practical result of the inward 
experience which has been theirs and is theirs every day. They feel 
that their religious needs are entirely satisfied ; that God has entered 
with them and they with Him into a relation so close and happy that 
above and beyond it they can not only imagine nothing in the way of 
practical religion, but they even desire nothing ; they seek for nothing 
but to realize more deeply and truly in their own lives this supreme rela- 
tion, this piety whose principle is immanent in them. They know that 
they have in themselves the germ of full spiritual expansion and of 
eternal life. This is why they affirm without the slightest doubt that 
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Christianity is the ideal and perfect religion, the final religion of human- 
ity.” 

At the foundation of this study lies the theory of evolution ; not, how- 
ever, as a metaphysical doctrine, but as a process of study. “ If by evo- 
lution is to be understood a necessary and unconscious progress of things, 
a mechanical and continued movement, which is destined without effort 
or peril to bring light out of darkness, good out of.evil, . . . there will 
be no way of evading the reproach of confounding the laws of the 
moral world with those of the physical order.” At the very outset the 
author makes that fine distinction between the evolution of the moral 
and of the organic on which is based all that is original and constructive 
in his work. “It is proper to posit these two series of phenomena in 
their relations and with their links; but the method which makes me 
acquainted with them no more gives me the right to confuse than to sep- 
arate them, to misapprehend their differences than to overlook their 
analogies. On the contrary, it shows me that there is a forward march, 
a real progress from one to the other; that in the final analysis the for- 
mer dates from the latter; that there is a sort of living and continued 
creation of which each degree manifests new riches and glory.” This 
conviction. of “ the permanent activity of the creating God ” has brought 
M. Sabatier to recognize that practical contribution of the spiritual to 
the reconciliation of knowledge and faith, of science and the ideal, 
which is his invaluable contribution to religious thought. The spiritual 
realm is the abiding place of his thought, not in any mystical way, but 
in a sense as clearly in the line of evolution as was the change from the 
animalism of barbarism to the intellectualism of civilization. The vital 
point of his teaching is the part which the spiritual has to play in the 
solution of religious problems, the necessity of abandoning for it the 
intellectual conceptions which are the common error of rationalism and 
orthodoxy. 

The work is in three parts: I. Religion; II. Christianity ; ITI. 
Dogma. Man is “ incurably religious.” “The invincible human neces- 
sity of being religious ” lies at the very root of the problem of life, with 
all its apparently irreconcilable antinomies. Its origin is a germ im- 
planted by God, which develops with human development. The radical 
antinomies of life, experimental and intellectual, are not created by 
logic ; the savage feels them as well as the philosopher, and their result 
is to throw man upon God. “ Religion is the prayer of the heart.” 
The best history of the religious development of humanity would be the 
history of prayer. A section on Prayer, which shortly follows, gives an 
admirable suggestion of the fruitfulness of such a study. The essential 
difference between the early religion of humanity and the religion of 
Christ is that the object of the former was to subject the god to the will 
of man, the savage beating his fetich to render it amenable to his desire ; 
the object of the latter is to subject the will of man to God. The highest 
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expression of religion is the prayer of Christ, ‘“‘ Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” Hence comes the inevitable correlation of Religion and Reve- 
lation. In all piety there is a primitive manifestation of God: religion 
is the aspiration of man toward God, revelation the response of God to 
man. Both are found in prayer. There is no room for conflict between 
supernatural and natural revelation: revelation is one, having its differ- 
ent forms and diverse degrees. The dogmatic idea of revelation is 
pagan ; the scholastic notion is anti-psychological. 

An interesting historic study of miracles and inspiration sets in a 
striking light the psychological unity of mankind. The biblical idea of 
miracle is that of profane literature, with the addition of a moral and 
religious element. Inspiration is not a psychological miracle: it is the 
presence of God in the heart. The important element in miracle is con- 
fidence that God, being all-good and all-powerful, will answer his chil- 
dren’s prayers. This involves no conflict between religion and science ; 
the two are on different planes and never meet. “ Man is one; his sci- 
entific activity and his religious activity tend alike to synthesis. This 
synthesis will be found in a teleological consideration of the universe. 
Faith prophesies this universal teleology and science toils to realize it.” 
The problem of religion being, not salvation, but the mystery of exist- 
ence, Paley’s argument is rehabilitated by being set in its true relations. 

Religion is not only interior and individual, it is also social and his- 
toric. Its social character makes communion of souls a psychological 
fact of enormous practical value. This astonishing phenomenon can 
only be perfectly realized in religion. This spiritual fact, with all that 
it implies, takes first rank with M. Sabatier, or rather belongs to the 
very warp and woof of his thought. The beautiful description of the 
effects of Christian communion on p. 103 is a striking illustration of 
the depth of the religious experience of which this book is the fruit. 
The fact of the communion of souls shows why public worship is an 
imperative necessity. God is the meeting-place of spirits: in the act of 
reaching Him man necessarily transcends the limits of his individuality. 
“‘ This is why men of the same religion have no more imperious desire 
than to meet to pray and worship together.” 

Christianity is studied in Book Second under three heads, — its histori- 
cal evolution through Hebraism, its essential characteristics and its vari- 
ous manifestations. Through Hebraism Christianity takes its place in 
the religious evolution of humanity. It joins directly on to the prophetic 
work of Judaism, its object being to transform the piety of the prophets 
into a purely moral creation and a truly new alliance with God. The 
essence of Christianity is the perfect realization of man’s relation with 
God and his with men, and it is at once ideal and historical because this 
perfect communion with God became a fact in the experience of Christ 
in a moment of time. The source of Christianity is the experience of 
Jesus, and a man is a Christian just to the degree in which he experi- 
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ences the filial piety of Jesus. Christianity is the absolute and final re- 
ligion because in Christ religious evolution is completed and God and 
man live in one another. The Gospel of Jesus is the popular transla- 
tion and immediate application of Jesus’ principle of piety to the social 
life of his time. He promulgated no law or dogma and founded no 
institution, since his desire was to awaken and set free the moral life. 
Jesus suffered from the conflict with nature, but he found a third term 
that included both man and nature,—the Father. Religion being an 
interior life, a relation between God and man, Christianity raises this 
life to a higher stage. Life is a force, ideal in its essence and real in 
its manifestation. For this reason there is no danger to Christianity in 
liberty of criticism. M. Sabatier’s masterly study of the three historic 
forms of Christianity which have thus far appeared — Jewish or Mes- 
sianic, Catholic and Protestant— ought to dispel the current fear and 
dread of criticism. Some of the noblest passages in the book occur in 
this chapter. 

Historically, dogma follows religious experience as speech follows 
thought. ‘ Dogma, which serves as the law and visible bond of the 
church, is neither the principle nor the foundation of religion.” To it 
belongs precisely that place after the study of Christianity which the lat- 
ter holds with relation to the study of religion. The special value of 
the profoundly reasoned Third Book is its definition of the place and 
function of dogma. In a keen criticism of Kant’s criteria of know- 
ledge, M. Sabatier makes clear the essential and original difference 
between religious cognitions and the knowledge of nature, and places 
dogmatics in its proper sphere, not in the metaphysical but in the moral 
order. If an objective knowledge of God could be attained, it would 
not be a religious knowledge ; for to know God religiously is to know 
Him in relations with us, that is, in our consciousness, which He deter- 
mines to piety. Dogma is absolutely essential to religion, but its office 
is pedagogic ; it belongs not in the theoretical but in the practical sphere. 
Therefore religion is as independent of metaphysics as of cosmology. 
Each order of knowledge is valuable in its domain ; each has its certitude, 
each is equally tenable, but neither touches the other. ‘The study closes 
with a discussion of the importance of symbolics. It is here that Dean 
Sabatier elaborates that principle of symbolo-fidéisme which is the con- 
tribution of the Ecole de Paris to the development of Christianity : 
Christianity consists in faith, not in beliefs, and the symbol attests the 
triumph of spirit, not the achievements of science. Science reveals 
nature ; symbolism makes of it, in all its transformations and its har- 
monic laws, the glorified image of the inner life of the spirit. That 
community and fraternity of minds which is so important a fact of 
religion is better realized by symbols than by scientific notions. Dog- 
matics is a superior symbolism, but the line of demarcation is not 
between dogmas, as if one were of first and another of second value, 
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but straight through the dogma, dividing between the religious content 
and the symbolic expression. The root of dogma is experience, but 
isolated experiences cannot avail for religious knowledge. We need to 
grasp the individual life in its continuity, and the life of society in its 
historical development. The error of orthodoxy is to be anti-historic, as 
that of rationalism is to be anti-religious. 

M. Sabatier has been reproached by his critics — even by that “ com- 
panion of his thought,” Professor Ménégoz — with not giving a suf- 
ficiently important place to sin in his theory of the genesis of religion. 
In his preface he strongly repudiates the dilemma in which his critics 
place him. Calvin himself could not be more definite than he is here, 
but his doctrine is Calvinism made intelligible, and with its limitations 
defined. To carry it into the metaphysical sphere is to make the com- 
mon mistake. Psychologically and experimentally, Calvinism is true ; 
logically, it is false, like so many Christian paradoxes. The author’s 
careful distinction between the form and the matter in the words “ free- 
will” and “ necessity ” is in the line of his entire argument. 

To give any idea of the warmth and color of the style and of the 
controlled intensity of the argument of this book is impossible here. 
There are sentences that stick in the memory : “ Repentance is the pain 
of not being righteous ;” “There is only one atheist and impious man, 
— the frivolous ;” ‘Prophetic inspiration is piety raised to the second 
power;” “The divine mission of pain is to make the spiritual domi- 
nate the physical.” M. Sabatier’s summing-up of his reasons for being 
religious, Christian and Protestant is a good illustration of the convic- 
tion with which he writes. A full bibliography of the subject follows 
each chapter. It does more justice to Continental scholarship than to 
that of England and America, but it is full and of real importance. 

Louise SEyMour Hovueurton. 

New York Ciry. 


Evolution and Dogma. By the Reverend J. A. Zaum, Ph. D.,C. S. C., 
Professor of Physics in the University of Notre Dame. Chicago: D. H. 
Bride & Co. 


This work is interesting not only because of the ability and thorough 
scientific understanding of the subject with which it is written, but as 
coming from a Roman Catholic who accepts fully the religious doctrines 
of his church and is one of its acknowledged representatives. It marks 
the immense change which has taken place in the attitude of the old 
church towards science and new thought since the days of Bruno and 
Galileo. Protestantism is shown by it to have no monopoly of free 
inquiry or of scholars alive to the fresh religious problems which are 
pressing on our time, and it ought to be read by all those who have got 
their ideas of Catholicism from what it was a thousand or even a hun- 
dred years ago. 
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The book is divided into two parts. The first is a careful and con- 
densed exposition of Evolution itself, more especially organic and terres- 
trial evolution, including also its history and the evidences and arguments 
with regard to it, both pro and con. Taken independently, it is one 
of the very best treatises on the subject which in so short a space has 
ever been written. The author, without pinning himself to any special 
theory of evolution, is thorough-going in his acceptance of its fundamen- 
tal principles. “ Between the two theories, that of creation and that of 
evolution, the lines,” he says, “are drawn tautly, and one or the other 
must be accepted by all who make any pretensions intelligently to dis- 
cuss the subject. No compromise, no via media, is possible. We must 
needs be either creationists or evolutionists. We cannot be both.” 
What classification, morphology, embryology, geographical distribution 
and geological succession have to say with regard to it are set forth in 
a most interesting and understandable style. Some considerations are 
presented not to be found in other books, and some amusing accounts 
given of the old ideas concerning fossils and natural phenomena. The 
conclusion is that “ evolution certainly reposes on as firm a foundation as 
do the atomic theory of matter and the undulatory theory of light, or as 
Newton’s theory of universal gravitation.” 

The second part of the book is devoted to “the reciprocal and little 
understood relations between Evolution and Christian faith,’ and more 
especially to the agreement with it of the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church. “Can a Catholic, can a Christian of any denomination, consist- 
ently with the faith he holds dear, be an evolutionist?” it asks, — a most 
important question. But while this part of the subject is discussed with 
as much vigor and learning and attempt at fairness as the other, the 
bias of the Catholic devotee and of the special pleader continually shows 
itself, and the answer given is anything but satisfactory. 

First, as regards the origin of the universe, the teaching of the church 
on this point is so explicit that there is no quibbling of interpretation 
which can explain it away. “If any one,” it says in the fifth of its 
canons, “ confess not that the world and all things which are contained 
in it, both spiritual and material, have been in their whole substance 
produced by God out of nothing, let him be anathema;” and Professor 
Zahm, not wishing to be anathema, makes the confession, saying in his 
own words, “ The universe and all it contains was called into existence 
ex nihilo by an act of the Creator.” But saying so, what becomes of 
his statement (p. xxiv) that “the Church is committed to no theory as 
to the origin of the world or its inhabitants.” And accepting creation 
for the origin of things and evolution for their continuance, how does he 
reconcile it with his assertion (p. 75) that between the two theories “no 
compromise, no via media, is possible ; we must needs be either crea- 
tionists or evolutionists ; we cannot be both.” 

Agaiu, holding that God created matter originally out of nothing, Dr. 
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Zahm attempts to explain theistically its evolution afterwards into its 
myriad forms by supposing, with the schoolmen, that God impressed 
upon it certain seminal forces or influences, — seminales rationes, — by 
the action of which worlds, animals and plants were produced. But 
this, as regards the dogma of an omnipresent Deity, defeats itself at 
both ends. It makes matter a separate entity from God till He had 
impressed upon it the seminal forces, and then, when He had done so, it 
makes these forces take his place and do his work ; it makes evolution, 
therefore, practically atheistic. A 

Coming now to evolution itself, Dr. Zahm labors to show that it is not 
only in harmony with Catholic dogma, but also that it was actually first 
taught by the great Catholic theologians, and that “modern scientists 
have not, with all their knowledge and superior advantages, been able to 
formulate the general theory of evolution a whit more clearly than we 
find it in the writings of the Doctor of Grace, — St. Augustine, — who 
wrote nearly fifteen hundred years ago.” The quotations given in sup- 
port of this position are, indeed some of them, surprisingly apt, and they 
show clearly that Catholics, in spite of the common Protestant idea, 
have contributed a worthy part to the world’s scientific progress and 
have had many wonderful foregleams of the coming day. But, to make 
out his case, Doctor Zahm very largely ignores the other side of the 
subject, the scientific errors and mistakes of the Church and its repre- 
sentatives, and their violent opposition in its early stages to all evolu- 
tionary truth. Such things, for instance, as the persecution of Bruno, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, Buffon and scores of others ; the official 
condemnation of “ all books which affirm the motion of the earth;” the 
denouncing of the revelation through the telescope of the satellites of 
Jupiter, the phases of Venus and the mountains of the moon as “ illu- 
sions of the devil,” “ vitiating the whole Christian plan of salvation ;” the 
argument of St. Augustine (the wonderful “ Doctor of Grace,” cited by 
Professor Zahm as an original evolutionist), that men could not live on 
the opposite side of the earth, “ since, if they did, they could not see 
Christ at his second coming;” the teaching of St. Thomas, “ the 
Angelic Doctor” (presented by Dr. Zahm as another Catholic evolu- 
tionist), that there are only four chemical elements and that the heavenly 
bodies are composed of incorruptible matter different from that of the 
earth; the maintaining of “the fixity of species” among animals and 
plants as essential to the fixity of faith; and, in fact, blindness and 
antagonism with reference to every step which led up to evolution, — 
these are too notorious to be overlooked. When Darwin’s doctrine 
finally appeared, instead of its being welcomed by the Church and its 
authorities as in harmony with dogma, Cardinal Manning called it “a 
brutal philosophy, to wit, there is no God and the ape is our Adam.” 
Cardinal Wiseman put forth a circular letter in which he said, “ Now it 
is for the Church, which alone possesses divine certainty and divine 
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discernment, to place itself at once in the front of a movement which 
threatens even the fragmentary remains of belief in England.” And 
the Pope himself, Pius [X., wrote his thanks to Dr. Constantine James 
for a book which “refutes so well the aberrations of Darwinism, a sys- 
tem which is repugnant at once to history, to the traditions of all people, 
to exact science, and even to reason itself.” 

Such utterances, to be sure, are no worse than those of Protestant 
theologians, and of many scientists themselves, and are to be quoted 
against any of them only when they put forth the absurd claim of 
having been the original teachers and friends of what they really denied 
and crucified. The fact is that dogma, the same as everything else, — 
science, society, evolution itself, —has had to be slowly evolved amid 
innumerable blunders , and their harmony with it is to be shown, not 
by going down to their gnarly roots, but up to their flowering and fruit- 
ing limbs. 

It ought to be said that, as between Catholics and Protestants, this 
book is exceedingly liberal and impartial, and that it has some very 
broad-minded remarks about the beneficial office, in the final outcome, of 
those who at first conscientiously oppose what afterwards is found to be 
truth; but in dealing with agnostic scientists like Haeckel, Huxley, 
Spencer, Darwin and Virchow, it is somewhat harsh and unjust. It was 
apparently written not at one heat, but as a course of lectures, to correct 
and complete which for publication many modifying paragraphs were 
subsequently tacked on. And these, while testifying to the writer’s 
honesty, make its closing chapters needlessly repetitious, prolix and 
sometimes contradictory. 

Taken as a whole, with all its value scientifically and in what it reveals 
indirectly as to the present attitude of the Church, our work leaves a 
sense of regret that a mind of so much ability should spend itself on 
what must necessarily be a failure, and, if successful, would be of no use, 
—the harmonizing not religion itself with evolution, but only religious 
dogma. A quaint old book, “ Physiologus,” speaking of the mythical 
myrmecoleon or ant-lion, says: “ His father had the shape of a lion, his 
mother that of an ant; the father liveth on flesh, the mother on herbs. 
And these bring forth the ant-lion, a compound of both and in part like 
either, for his forepart is that of a lion, and his hind part that of an ant. 
Being thus composed, he is neither able to eat flesh like his father, or 
herbs like his mother, therefore he perisheth of inanition.” So with what 
results from the uniting of evolution and dogma. It cannot eat either 
the naturalism of the father or the supernaturalism of the mother, and 
therefore inevitably “it perisheth of inanition.” 

Joun C.. Krmpa.t. 

Hartrorp, Cr. 
VOL. VI. — NO. 24. 
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God the Creator and Lord of all. By Samurs Harris, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. Two volumes. Pp. 
579, 574. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 


We have here a book that is more convincing of the disintegration 
of our traditional orthodoxy than are the scores of books representative 
of ‘“‘the new orthodoxy ” which are continually being pressed upon us by 
their ingenious writers and their publishers. It is so for the reason that 
it fairly represents the soundest orthodoxy that has any standing among 
orthodox scholars at the present time. It makes few concessions in 
comparison with such books as those of Drs. Gordon, Van Dyke, Hyde, 
Harris of Andover and their theological kin; but compare it, not with 
Edwards and Hopkins, but with Taylor and Tyler, who were advocates 
of a new orthodoxy in their day, and see how great is the difference. 
The fable of the men upon the ice-floe is made good. Plodding steadily 
northward they were being steadily carried southward all the time into a 
balmier air. So Dr. Harris and the scholars of his stripe, with their 
faces set in one direction, are moving steadily in another, and they are 
already many leagues from that region of perpetual ice where their floe 
detached itself from the original orthodoxy of the New England theo- 
logians. 

Dr. Harris’ book is one which Unitarian preachers in particular 
ought to read. ‘Though it would be a great mistake for them to sup- 
pose that it fairly represents the popular beliefs of orthodoxy, they 
should be on their guard against presenting as a faithful picture of an 
intelligent orthodoxy what is a caricature merely, and a gross one possi- 
bly. As compared with the majority of those writers who expound for 
us the new orthodoxy, Dr. Harris has an intellectual vigor and con- 
sistency which are as delightful as they are remarkable. His book 
has made no noise compared with theirs, but few of theirs are so well 
worth considering. We are by no means sure that he has not the root of 
the matter in him quite as much as they, but that he has much more 
of logical coherency there is not a particle of doubt. If any of them 
should come up against him we can easily imagine how disastrous the 
encounter would be for them. There is in his writing nothing of that 
vagueness which is so common in the literature of the new orthodoxy, 
and which is most apparent in its endeavor to represent Jesus without a 
double nature, yet at one and the same time as a normal man and a 
unique divinity. Dr. Harris cleaves to the doctrine of Christ's double 
nature, being too clearly logical not to understand how painfully this 
doctrine was hammered out by the early Church, and that it is the only 
doctrine, however inconceivable as a reality, which can logically secure 
for us the antinomy of the Nicene symbol, Jesus at once human and 
divine. 

But while Dr. Harris’ book is to be particularly commended to the 
Unitarian preacher, that he may know how rapidly the rear of the ortho- 
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dox body is coming up with the advance, we can easily conceive that one 
might not have any particular interest in theology and still enjoy Dr. 
Harris’ treatise very much, it is so immensely intellectual, it is so bright 
and keen, and it bears along upon its stream such a wealth of literary 
quotation and allusion which is made serviceable in a manner singularly 
ingenious and adroit. One must be wholly indifferent to the play of an 
athletic mind not to be greatly entertained by such a book as this. It is 
a book that a good lawyer would delight in, while it excited his regret 
that so skillful an advocate as Dr. Harris is not of his profession. For 
Dr. Harris is nothing if not forensic. What we are engaged in is not a 
search for truth, but a virile and acute defense of a foregone conclusion. 
A more rationalistic book was never written, notwithstanding the fact that 
it girds at rationalism in an incisive manner here and there. To be ration- 
alistic is not always to be reasonable. Jonathan Edwards was a tremen- 
dous rationalist. That is, he put forth all his strength in trying to give 
an appearance of rationality to doctrines intrinsically irrational. Dr. 
Harris is a rationalist after this manner, and possibly with this inspira- 
tion. The most liberal thinkers will often find him wringing from the 
hard hands of the old dogmas meanings quite as good as their own 
opinions and beliefs and sometimes better. But what he contributes to 
our intellectual gayety is seriously marred by the feeling, which will 
intrude itself, that if he had cut himself loose from the traditional theo- 
logy and written with perfect intellectual freedom, he might have given 
us one of the noblest books concerning the philosophy of religion. His 
mind is so intrinsically just that he has actually given us a great many 
very rich and satisfying statements of religious truth, but with what a 
waste of strength in the endeavor to establish some purely formal and 
artificial relation between these statements and the traditional theology ! 
Like Dr. George P. Fisher in his recent “ History of Christian Doc- 
trine,’” Dr. Harris pays to Unitarianism the compliment of a long and 
serious discussion. He does this with the most elaboration in his chap- 
ter on the doctrine of the trinity. There are many quotations from 
Unitarian writers which are of the nature of confessions favorable to 
Trinitarian belief. But these are not so formidable as they appear to 
a merely casual observation. Looking carefully at the foot-notes, we 
discover that these trinitarian confessions by Unitarian writers come 
from a very narrow range. They are nearly all from Dr. Bellows’ 
unfortunate “Suspense of Faith.” Some of them are from the earlier 
writings of George E. Ellis, and they are mainly interesting because he 
afterward completely cancelled them. The growing preference among 
Unitarians for Athanasius to Arius is often quoted as a sign of Unitarian 
recession towards the orthodox position. It means nothing of the sort. 
What it.means is that Arius wholly subverted the humanity of Jesus, 
while Athanasius saved it “as by fire.” But tle consubstantiality with 
God, which Athanasius affirmed of Jesus, the modern Unitarian affirms 
of every human creature. 
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There is one defect of Dr. Harris’ book which requires a word of 
‘sincere dissatisfaction and regret. In general we are impressed by the 
extent of his reading. But from this praise there is one great deduction. 
It is that he seems to have read nothing of biblical criticism in its mod- 
ern presentation. He uses the Bible as if it were verbally infallible. 
Texts that suit his purpose are drawn out without any reference to their 
connection or their history. It would be interesting to know exactly 
what this means. Has Dr. Harris read the modern critics only to reject 
their teachings, or has his engrossment in systematic theology been so 
complete as to prevent his study of the literature which is avowedly the 
foundation of his dogmatic system of belief ? 

JouN WHITE CHADWICK. 

Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


The Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry into the Origins of Reli- 
gion. By Grant ALLEN. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

Mr. Grant Allen, as “the Evolutionist at Large,” laying before us the 
great laws which peep out of the being of butterflies, walnuts, snails, 
strawberries, and the water-crowfoot, is altogether charming and illumi- 
nating; but the same naturalist, transformed into the evolutionist under 
self-limitation, who finds no truth in great thoughts save such as appear 
in their lowest terms of scarcely rational beginnings, has clearly abdi- 
cated his throne of intellectual leadership. The title claims that this is 
a study of the evolution of the idea of God. As a matter of fact it is 
a sketch of the evolution of God, for the author makes no distinction 
between God and man’s idea of God. In this astonishingly unscientific 
manner he slips around the esséntial question as to there being any 
real God, after the knowledge of whom the human mind has feebly 
groped, and gives us nothing but what he finds in the consciousness 
of the savage. After professing with anxious reiteration in the pre- 
face and the closing chapter that he offers new and important views on 
the subject, and stating that he is prepared to issue several volumes 
in continuance of his treatment in case it attracts general interest, he 
proceeds to reduce his “ originality” to a mere skit of the fancy by his 
definition of consciousness. “ We know,” he says (p. 46), “that econ- 
sciousness is a function of the brain ; that it is intermittent during sleep 
and grave derangement of the nervous or circulatory systems. We also 
know that consciousness ceases altogether at death, when the brain no 
longer functions, and that the possibility of its further continuance is 
absolutely cut off by the fact of decomposition.” Again, “ the existence 
of a consciousness or soul apart from a body has never yet been satis- 
factorily demonstrated.” Therefore all study of the evolution of the 
idea of God is but a study of the curious developments of .primitive 
hallucinations. Although claiming (p. 2) that he expresses no opinion 
of “the validity of the belief in God,” and that he is simply attempting 
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to recover the course of the evolution of the idea of God, he in fact 
goes on to confuse “God” and “the idea of God” in such a way as to 
make the two terms interchangeable at any point of his argument. All 
that is comprised in either term he derives from the germ of ancestor- 
worship. 

Adopting the ghost theory as the explanation of all religion, Mr. 
Allen finds in what he imagines to be the point of view of the first sav- 
age whose consciousness yielded to the error of supposing that there is 
consciousness apart from a body a complete definition of religion. It 
is this: “In its simplest surviving savage type, religion consists solely 
and wholly in certain acts of deference paid by the living to the persons 
of the dead. Down to the most highly evolved modern type in the most 
cultivated societies, precisely similar acts of deference, either directly to 
corpses or ghosts as such, or indirectly to gods who were once ghosts, or 
were developed from ghosts, form its essence still.” All else that has 
been added to religion he holds to be purely mythological in its origin. 
Religion being only worship and sacrifice, Mr. Allen objects to bringing 
in “extraneous questions of cosmology, cosmogony, philosophy, meta- 
physics, ethics and mythology.” He states in his preface that he 
considers this conception of religion to be “especially novel,” and it 
certainly does differentiate him from Herbert Spencer, his master in the 
ghost theory. Mr. Spencer says (“ Principles of Sociology,” vol. ii. 
p- 832): ‘ Recognizing the fact that in the primitive human mind there 
exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, we find that, in the 
course of social evolution and the evolution of intelligence accompanying 
it, there are generated both the ideas and sentiments which we distin- 
guish as religious.” Thus, where Mr. Allen finds the essence of religion, 
Mr. Spencer finds nothing of it, yet the former presents no essential 
facts which did not appear in the earlier study of the latter. In this 
particular Mr. Spencer will hold his own as the sounder evolutionist. 

The second of the two chief contributions which Mr. Allen claims to 
have made to human breadth of view in this matter is that “in the 
genesis of most existing religious systems an important part has been 
the deliberate manufacture of Gods by killing.” In his chapter on “ The 
Manufacture of Gods” he says: “ Normally and originally all Gods 
grow spontaneously. They evolve by degrees out of dead and deified 
ancestors or chieftains. But upon this earlier and spontaneous crop of 
Gods there supervenes later an artificial crop, deliberately manufac- 
tured.” In support of this position he recounts a large number of 
ancient incidents of the embedding of human beings in the foundations 
of walls or buildings, of human sacrifices at the launching of a canoe or 
ship, and of voluntary Christian martyrdoms. ‘ Christianity,” he says 
finally, ‘is only nominally a monotheistic religion, and the saints and 
martyrs form in it practically a secondary or minor rank of deities.” It 
will be necessary to refer again to this idea of the manufacture of Gods 
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in connection with Christianity, but full attention must first be called to 
the astonishing assumption that every supernatural being ever conceived 
of by man, ancient or modern, is a God. This is indeed “ novel.” 
Indiscriminately every ancestor towards whom a savage displays rever- 
ence or fear, every ghost, every human victim of customs of sacrifice, 
though perhaps a slave or a criminal, every saint, canonized or not, is 
called a God, and the entire nature of religion is found in men’s feeling 
towards them. 

A second stage in the evolution of Gods our author finds in his con- 
ception of the office of sacred stones, sacred stakes, and sacred trees. 
The stone or stake by which the savage thinks to prevent the deceased 
from rising from their graves to “ breed*unnatural troubles” becomes 
itself identified with the departed spirit, and is worshiped as a God. 
Let it not be supposed that we have any commonplace idea of fetichism 
here. The sacred stone for Mr. Allen does not stand as an emblem 
of Deity, but is the very God. The Yahweh of the Hebrews he finds 
to have been originally the stone erected at the grave of a powerful 
sheik. This sacred stone, like all others, in our author’s opinion, took 
on a phallic significance, and yet was not simply the representative of 
the life principle, but was itself the ultimate object of worship for the 
early Hebrews. This phallic stone it was which the Hebrews carried 
from place to place in their ark, and only when the stone was lost at the 
overthrow of Jerusalem which preceded the Captivity were the leaders 
of the people set free to develop a spiritual conception of God. This 
line of argument is maintained by a persistent disregard ‘of all manifes- 
tations of early Hebrew thought that lie outside of the author’s false 
definition of religion, and by evidence far too scanty to warrant his 
sweeping assumptions. Mr. Allen recognizes that “it is the peculiar 
glory of Israel to have evolved God.” This came about by the final 
prevalence of the one true stone over all other stones, stakes, ghosts, 
and dead chiefs. 

It is, however, when he deals with the Christian religion that Mr. 
Allen waxes most absurd. Pinning the matter down to the narrow 
limits of his own definition of religion, he holds that the cardinal points 
of Christianity are, incarnation, death, resurrection (as contrasted with 
spiritual immortality, the idea of which he does not find in original 
Christianity), and atonement; all are conceptions which, had Mr. Allen 
really applied a scientific method to his study, he might easily have 
learned to be late, and not early, phases of Christianity. Of the teach- 
ings and character of Jesus no account whatever is taken, and the 
authenticity of his life is left an open question, with a strong leaning to 
the side of doubt. At the best, Mr. Allen sees no more in the person- 
ality of Jesus than this: “Just at the moment when all faiths were 
tottering to their fall, a tiny band of obscure Galilean peasants, who 
perhaps had followed a wild local enthusiast from their native hills up 
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to turbulent Jerusalem, may have been seized with a delusion neither 
unnatural nor unaccustomed under their peculiar circumstances, but 
which modified the subsequent course of the world’s history.” In the 
sequence and elsewhere it is shown that the weighty thing which these 
peasants did was the making of a new God by killing. Jesus was, or 
at least was supposed to have been, crucified. In that we have clearly a 
new manifestation of the death of a “ corn-and-wine God.” There was, 
therefore, superimposed upon the waning worship of Yahweh a Jesus- 
cult, the worship of a dead Galilean peasant. Christianity in its most 
distinctive feature, that is, stands on a par with every primitive religion 
in being the rendering of forms of worship to a deceased human being. 
How will the prophets of trinitarianism welcome to their midst this new 
Saul of science? His every word is idle, of course, for such as know 
that, in what he calls the first manifestation of Christianity, he is deal- 
ing with comparatively late philosophical speculations about its founder ; 
he is doing, in short, the very thing of which he censoriously complains 
in J. G. Frazer, Andrew Lang, Robertson Smith, and even in Mr. 
Spencer. Says Mr. Allen (p. 369): “In the growth of Christianity it 
was the people who counted, not the official classes or the philosophic. 
We must not attribute to the population of the East End of London the 
theology of Pusey or the evolutionism of Herbert Spencer.” But this 
is precisely what Mr. Allen does when he speaks of atonement, deifica- 
tion and bodily resurrection as fundamentals in Christianity. 

Many other defects of reasoning which result from applying an unim- 
aginative mood to the study of the things of the spirit might be pointed 
out in this book. Let it suffice to call attention to the proposition that 
all peoples who have had the custom of burying their dead have held a 
view that the physical body rises in the existence after death, while only 
those who practice cremation develop the conception of pure immortality ; 
and to the assumption that the only motive connected with all early 
methods of the disposal of the dead has been that of worship, or of fear 
of the power of the deceased to annoy the living. This may be science, 
but it is not common sense. The primeval savages had no science, but 
they probably did have the first glimmerings of something like common 
sense ; and when they erected a pile of rocks over a shallow grave it is 
quite as likely that they were intent upon keeping the hyenas out as 
that they were philosophically endeavoring to keep the dead man in. 
In ancient burnings of the dead, too, why is it less scientific to conceive 
that we are on the early traces of a science of sanitation than to hold 
that the early cremationists were prophets of the most exalted concep- 
tion of immortality? Mr. Allen says, in referring to M. Le Page 
Renouf, that “on these subjects the specialist is the last man whose 
opinions should be implicitly and unhesitatingly accepted.” Happily we 
learn from this remark that Mr. Allen does not set up for a specialist, 
concerning religion and its origins, but it is to be hoped that he may 
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become one before he issues the larger volumes which he promises on 

this subject. 

Cuartes E. Sr. Joun. 

Fiest Unrrarian Cuurca, Pirrsspures, Pa. 

Cyprian, his Life, his Times, his Work. By Epwarp Wuite BENson, 
D. D., LL. D., sometime Archbishop of Canterbury ; with an Introduction 
by the Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., Bishop 
of New York. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Tt will be remembered that the author of this book declined to partici- 
pate im the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, on the ground that 
Christianity could not thus meet with other faiths on terms of apparent 
equality without surrendering her claim to be the one religion of the 
world. Just before his death, which happened last year, he completed, 
and his son has now given to the world, this stout volume, designed 
to prove that there is only one true form of Christianity, namely, the 
Anglican Church, of which the author was so long a distinguished orna- 
ment. For the work before us, while ostensibly a biographical study, is 
in fact a plea for a reunited church on the basis of the catholicity of 
Cyprian. It is written in a not unfriendly spirit, is able and scholarly 
in many parts, and breathes throughout a tone of earnest conviction 
which will ensure it a welcome among members of the Anglican com- 
munion. Among Roman Catholics, to whom the author also addresses 
himself, it will be little read, and they will therefore miss the shafts of 
irony sent in their direction (e. g. pp. 432 ff.). Protestant scholars will 
read the book, but only as a historical study, and they will pass lightly 
over the animadversions upon all non-episcopal forms of church govern- 
ment. It is therefore doubtful whether the book will accomplish its 
desired end. Yet the author’s labor has not been entirely lost. He has 
written much which can be utilized by other scholars, and the work will 
always stand as a monument of what an active ecclesiastical leader, 
engrossed in responsible duties, can accomplish along the line of histori- 
cal research. 

Dr. Benson began to write his book some thirty years before his death, 
and in turning the pages one sees the marks of this long period. Theo- 
ries are brought forward in one place and retracted in another. To 
illustrate: we read on p. 84 that the Jibelli issued during the Decian 
persecution were of two kinds. On p. 541 we find a correction of the 
previous view, rendered necessary by the recent discovery of two speci- 
mens dating from this very time. Again, several examples could be 
cited of labor spent upon issues which are no longer living. We do not 
now need any vindication of the authenticity of the “De Dominica 
Oratione.” Nor are we concerned to answer the arguments of a certain 
Mr. Shepherd, put forth more than forty years ago, disputing the gen- 
,uineness of Firmillian’s epistle to Cyprian (although i in other respects 
“our author’s defense of this letter is an excellent piece of work). On 
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the other hand, when we turn to Dr. Benson’s treatment of the interpo- 
lations in the fourth chapter of the “ De Unitate,” we find thorough 
work, worthy of high praise. So also with regard to his appendix on 
the African cities from which bishops came to the Carthaginian council 
of 256 a. p. The lists of bishops who attended the councils between the 
years 252 and 256 are examined with painstaking thoroughness, and 
yield a valid argument in favor of the genuineness of the documents as 
well as of Cyprian’s general accuracy. 

With regard to the bibliography which Dr. Benson prepared, not so 
much can be said. It comprises the books which the author atilized in 
the preparation of his own. We ought not, perhaps, to complain that 
over half the titles are more than thirty years old, but it is disappointing 
not to find some of the most important works of the last dozen years. 
Surely, if we are to go so far afield as to include Alexandre’s work on 
the Sibylline Oracles on the one hand, and Gilbert Burnet’s “ Letters” 
on the other, we have a right to look for the names of Hatch, Lining, 
Jean Réviile and Sohm,— not to mention others, —in a list which 
bears so directly on the question of ecclesiastical organization. Goetz’ 
“‘ Geschichte der Cyprianischen Litteratur ” does not seem to have been 
utilized. It should, however, be remarked that our author objects to 
the “ presbyterial ” tendencies of most German scholars, and this fact 
may have unconsciously influenced him to make sparing use of their 
writings. He, of course, refers often to Otto Ritschl, but no one receives 
more reproof from Dr. Benson than he. Ritschl is charged, in dubious 
metaphor, with “ playing the dangerous game of maintaining presbyteri- 
anism against episcopacy by trying to saddle Cyprian’s episcopacy with 
the papacy as its necessary deduction ” (p. 196, n.5). Harnack’s half hu- 
morous assertion that “things really do go without a bishop,” made with 
reference to the vacancy between Fabian and Cornelius in the Roman 
episcopal chair, is more than once rebuked (p. 148 ff.). We could 
hardly expect that Sohm or Lining would have been treated better. 

At times the desire to correct the mistakes of his German friends 
leads Dr. Benson himself into error. He does not like Otto Ritschl’s 
interpretation of the word auctor in Cyprian’s fiftieth epistle, but holds 
that it means “ properly a promoter, not an originator” (p. 136, n. 2). 
But would Dr. Benson render the familiar phrase of Tacitus, auctor 
nominis ejus, “ Annales,” xv. 44, in such a way as to represent Christ 
as “properly the promoter, not the originator,” of Christianity? It 
must also be said that good critical judgment is not everywhere dis- 
played in the book. Few modern scholars will agree with the author in 
dating Tertullian’s “De Jejunio” early and the “De Baptismo” late. 
Nor will many accept Westcott’s verdict, here defended, that the 
Pseudo-Clement wrote his “ De Virginitate” early in the second century. 
Nor, again, can it be admitted that Jerome was a “profound and exact 
critic ” (p. 530). These, however, are mostly matters of detail. 
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The author’s style deserves a word, for it is a peculiar mixture of 
directness and obscurity. One might characterize it by a form of ex- 
pression employed by Dr. Benson himself, and call it Carlylesque (ef. 
“ Tertullianesque ” and “ Goethesque” in the work before us). For, 
as we read some of the captions he has chosen, “Intelligent Devo- 
tion” (p. 267), “The Sitting of Lucius” (p. 304), and “ Resentment ” 
(p- 249), we seem to be moving in company with the Sage of Chelsea; 
and it takes a bit of reflection to see how the titles properly describe 
Cyprian’s treatise on the Lord’s Prayer, the episcopate of the Roman 
bishop Lucius, and the tract Ad Demetrianum. 

The ecclesiastical theory which the book sets forth is that the undi- 
vided episcopate constitutes the authority and the unity of the church 
(p- 526). This is a theory which Dr. Benson does not think was deter- 
mined, or even in the least developed, by Cyprian’s relations with the 
Novatianists or with the bishop of Rome (pp. 39 f., 187 ff.). It means 
“every bishop free to judge for himself ; none to suffer separation for 
their thoughts ; therefore every one to be tender of the bond of peace” 
(p. 424). It is this attitude of gentle toleration of the views of others, 
while still insisting upon organic unity, which, to Dr. Benson’s mind, 
peculiarly distinguishes Cyprian, and gives him such high value for the 
modern Christian world. He teaches the great lesson of inclusive 
catholicism. His one anti-catholic error concerning baptism (p. 333), 
an unforeseen contribution to Donatism (p. 521), was overruled by the 
church at large, and has been forgotten. But, even while Cyprian lived, 
it never had weight enough to counterbalance the great influence which 
he exerted on the practical side of religion in “quickening anew every 
languishing organ of church life, and inspiring with fresh forces each 
doctrine which worldly peace was holding lightly” (p. 343). He be- 
lieved with all his heart that society could be renewed, and that, thus 
renewed, it should be organized into the one universal church of God on 
earth (p. 523). These two ideas gave motive force to all his efforts, 
and he did more for the cause of organized Christianity than any other 
one man has ever done by formulating “the theory which underlies 
Christendom (scil. The Church) to-day ” (p. 526). 

As we read our author’s enthusiastic concluding chapter, and hear 
him declare that the greatest of his hero’s great gifts was his charity, we 
are inclined to believe that Dr. Benson himself so far resembled the 
subject of his study as to recognize a spiritual kinship with his fellow 
Christians on either side, despite the fact that he has felt it his duty to 
rebuke them. He pleads for a reunited church salvo jure communionis 
diversa sentire. As a basis of union “the Apostleship and the Apos- 
tolic Creed are enough” (p. 533). But, in interpreting these, how large 
a liberty of opinion could the late Archbishop have conscientiously per- 
mitted, say to his German friends ? 


J. WintHrRoP PLATNER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Die Psychologie des Apostels Paulus. Von Lic. Dr. Taropor Sion, 
Schlosspfarrer in Cottbus. 8vo., pp. 118. Goettingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1897. 


Dr. Simon approaches his subject with a due sense of its importance, 
being convinced that biblical psychology has been too much overlooked 
by students of the history of psychology —an oversight which is, how- 
ever, only apparent, since the biblical writers have, scientifically speak- 
ing, no psychology, and do not seriously occupy themselves with the 
investigation of the problems of the nature of man. Whether this man- 
ner of dealing with the subject indicates that “it is here a divine truth 
which struggles for a human expression” or no, depends upon the stu- 
dent’s point of view. Psychology must to some degree coincide with 
anthropology, and accordingly Dr. Simon begins the investigation of his 
subject by a consideration of the Pauline teaching as to “the outward 
man,” “ the body,” “the flesh,” “ the members (cpa, odpé, péAn). The 
Pauline conception of the capa is not adequately expressed by our word 
“body,” by which we understand both the substance and the form of the 
physical organism. To Paul oda was a living form of which “ the 
flesh” (cdpé) constitutes the substance in the earthly existence, while it 
has a “spiritual” substance in the existence of the resurrection-state, 
when it would be a “celestial” body. The fact that “body” and 
“flesh” are sometimes synonymous in his usage, does not invalidate this 
exact terminology, which is supported by the analogy of his teaching. 
He had no science of psychology, and does not always employ terms 
scientifically. Accordingly, when he speaks of being “absent from the 
body and present with the Lord” (2 Cor. v. 8), he has in mind the body 
of flesh, and he does not mean that the “inward man” will be unclothed 
as to a bodily structure, as is evident from 1 Cor. xv. 35 ff. and 2 Cor. 
v.1. In these passages the implication is unmistakable that the resur- 
rection-body is different from the body of flesh. Yet in Rom. viii. 11 he 
appears to think of the “ mortal body” as “ quickened” in the resurrec- 
tion, and in Phil. iii. 21, he says that at the coming of Christ the “ vile 
body ” of the believer will be changed, that “it may be fashioned like 
unto his body of glory,” as if the new body were the old one “ quick- 
ened” or “changed.” This antinomy has been regarded by some stu- 
dents of Paul as unresolvable, and Dr. Simon’s solution is questionable, 
since it attributes to the apostle the refined philosophical conception of 
copa as a “principle of formation” which is apart from and survives 
all bodily forms, creating in this life a body of flesh, and in the resur- 
rection-state a “pneumatic” organism. This is irreconcilable with the 
teaching that “God giveth” a body at the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 38), 
and that the spiritual caua is “ a building of God, eternal in the heavens” 
(2 Cor. v. 1). Moreover, the existence in the underworld is conceived 
as bodiless, since “ the spiritual body ” appears only at the resurrection. 
Where, during this time, is the supposed o@yo-principle? It is true that 
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Leibnitz conceived of a “kernel” as belonging to every body — a subtle 
principle which survived even death by burning, and shrank into “an 
invisible centre.” But Paul gives no sign of having entertained this idea. 
The most that can be said of his paradoxical teaching on the subject is 
that he appears to have believed in two bodily substances, with a form, 
perhaps, similar in outline, but different in appearance, since the “ celes- 
tial body ” was thought of as composed of a light-substance, “a body of 
glory.” “The flesh” (cdpé), considered simply as the substance of the 
“earthly body,” that is, physically, and without relation to sin, is, aecord- 
ing to the Pauline psychology, “mortal,” “corruptible,” affected with 
“weakness” (1 Cor. xv. 42, 53; 2 Cor. iv. 11). 

There is little difference of opinion among students of Paul as to the 
sense in which he uses yyy. It is the life-principle of the flesh, is con- 
ceived as inseparable from it, and as subject to its inevitable dissolution. 
“Every soul” and “all flesh” are used synonymously for “mankind” 
(Rom. ii. 19; iii. 20; xiii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 29; Gal. ii. 16). It is doubtful 
whether Dr. Simon’s idea will find general support that Paul conceived 
of the relation of cap and yvxy according to the modern notion of 
“ synechology,” or the inseparability of the connection of physical and 
mental states. Soul and body are certainly thought by Paul to be in- 
separable, for “soul” is simply the life of the body; but he assigns no 
mental functions to the yvx7. On the contrary, “ psychical” is to him 
the opposite of “ spiritual ” (1 Cor. xv. 46, 47), and the distinction of the 
flesh from “the inward man” is fundamental in his doctrine of sin, of 
Christ and of salvation. It can hardly be maintained, then, that “ the 
inward man” was thought by him to have a relation to the flesh anal- 
ogous to that sustained to it by the soul or life-principle. The dpdvnna 
THs capxos (Rom. viii. 6) means simply “ the carnal mind,” that is, the 
mind controlled by the flesh conceived as the seat of sin. 

The influence of popular usage upon Paul’s psychological terminology 
is apparent in the case of xapdia, which designates not only the inward 
life in general (1 Cor. xiv. 25 ; 2 Cor. iii. 3; 1 Thess. ii. 4, 17), but also 
the perceptive power (2 Cor. iii. 15, iv. 6), probably negatively intelli- 
gence (cf. dovveros Rom. i. 21), certainly the feelings (Rom. ix. 2, x. 1; 
Phil. i. 7, ete.), the seat of the will (1 Cor. iv. 5, “ counsels of the hearts,” 
vii. 37 ; 2 Cor. ix. 7; Rom. vi. 17, “obeyed from the heart”’), and the 
moral consciousness (Rom. ii. 15). Worthy of consideration is Dr. 
Simon’s suggestion that the perception of certain physical movements in 
the region of the heart, in connection with the inner phenomena men- 
tioned, is related to this terminology of a psychology which had a natural 
basis and development. The little consideration which Dr. Simon ae- 
cords to vovs is surprising, since Paul regarded it as convertible with 
“the inward man” (Rom. vii. 22, 23) and as including the reflective 
thought or reason and the will as opposed to the animal man (Rom. vii. 
15-22; 1 Cor. xiv. 14), while voyos rod vods is to him the inward moral 
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law (see also “reprobate mind,” Rom. i. 28, “blinded minds,” 2 Cor. 
iii. 14, iv. 4). Another important function of “ the inward man” in 
the Pauline psychology, the conscience (cvveidyors), receives slight con- 
sideration (Rom. ii. 15, ix. 1, xiii. 5 ; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 12, x. 29; 2 Cor. i. 
12, iv. 2, v. 11). 

Dr. Simon’s prepossession in favor of the rvetypa may account for the 
subordinate place assigned by him to the vois, since he declares the latter 
to be no more than “a function or mode of activity of the wvedua.” 
“ The spirit,” he says, “is all that which the animal in its inner life does 
not have in comparison with man.” It is “the godlike side of man’s 
nature.” This position is maintained at considerable length without 
regard to the opinion of some authorities that Paul did not recognize in 
man a “spirit” as a part of his original natural endowment, but that, 
according to the analogy of his doctrine, rvedua is the supernatural divine 
Spirit bestowed upon the Christian believer. On the possession of this, 
and not on any natural endowment, rests his hope (and his alone) of 
resurrection and “ incorruption” or immortality (Rom. viii. 11,23). In 
some of the passages which appear to recognize “the spirit of man,” the 
term may denote simply “the inward man” of which vovs is the essen- 
tial element. Sometimes it is the divine Spirit which, dwelling in the 
believer, is called “his” or “my” Spirit. Thus 1 Cor. xiv. 14 does not 
indicate that “the field of the spirit is wider than that of the vois,” for 
“my Spirit prays” here denotes an action due to the divine Spirit, to 
which all performances in “ an unknown tongue” were attributed. If 
the “ mind” was “ unfruitful” in the process, it was because it could not 
understand the confused, half-articulate utterances of the Spirit, which 
in this relation Paul evidently subordinated to the vois, since the latter 
had the capacity of “interpretation.” 

More than half of the book is devoted to the discussion of two “condi- 
tions ” of man, which have important relations to the apostle’s psychology 
—the conditions of sin and of graee. The author is not, however, con- 
tent with leaving the Pauline doctrine of sin where Paul himself leaves 
it, that is, that the flesh is the seat of sin, but undertakes to present a 
rationale of the matter. He asks, “ What does this mean, that sin 
abides in the flesh?” and answers that by dyapria, sin as a power or 
principle, the apostle means “the demonic power of evil.” The flesh 
was not originally the seat of sin, but became such only after the devil 
got possession of it! The passages cited in proof of this doctrine do not 
‘prove it, not to dwell upon the fact that several of them are taken from 
doubtful Epistles. That Paul believed in a personal Satan, there is no 
doubt, but that this personage is identified by him with the sin in the 
flesh, the law in the members, is not shown by such passages as 1 Thess. 
iii. 5; 2 Cor. iv. 4, etc., compared with Rom. vii. 11. The author’s 
explanation needs to be explained. For the question arises, How did 
the devil get into the flesh? Dr. Simon appears to forget his theory 
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when he says that “by the first sin man opened to the demonic powers 
the door to the flesh,” and that “ in the fall man sank into the sphere of 
fallen spirits,” thus admitting the commission of sin while the devil was 
still outside! All this is plainly extra-Pauline. The discussion of “ man 
in a state of grace” contains much that is interesting and important. 
With respect to Paul’s conception of Christ as “the Spirit” and “the 
Lord of Glory,” Dr. Simon thinks we have in it the germ of the later 
Adyos-doctrine. In the zvedpua-Xpiords is all that belongs to that pnew 
matic world, and we could hardly think the relation of the zvevpara 
inhabiting it to Christ the veda otherwise than as Philo defines that of 
the angels to the Adyos. This amounts to a concession that the Chris- 
tological speculations of Paul were the beginning of a course of develop- 
ment which ended in the New Testament in the Johannine doctrine of 
Christ. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Bosron. 


Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Theologie. Von HEInrIcH JULIUS 

HoutzMAnn, Dr. und ord. Professor der Theologie in Strassburg. Freiburg 

i. B. und Leipzig : J.C. B. Mohr. 1897. 

The general characteristics of this work were described in a notice of 
its first four parts, which appeared in this Review for December, 1896. 
Since then the work has been published in full. Following an elabo- 
rate Introduction on the history and literature of New Testament Theo- 
logy, a discussion of the thought world of Jesus and an exposition of his 
teaching, the author devotes one hundred and fifty pages to the Theo- 
logical Problems of Primitive Christianity. His views on this subject 
are of special interest in view of the renewed attention to the problems 
within this field, which has been occasioned by Harnack’s ‘‘ Chronologie” 
and McGiffert’s “ Apostolic Age.” 

Holtzmann holds that we have very scanty data for a knowledge of 
Christianity between the death of Jesus and the missionary labors of 
Paul. What we do know concerning that period we must learn by 
tracing reminiscences of an earlier time in the epistles of Paul, the 
Gospels and the Acts. The earlier chapters of Acts our author regards 
as too much influenced by the ideas of the writer’s own time (near 100 
A. D.) to justify the use of them as a trustworthy source of history. He 
adheres to the principle which underlay the work of Zeller that the 
book of Acts is permeated by a mediating tendency —a determination 
on the part of the writer to represent Jewish and Gentile Christianity as 
making concessions to one another and dwelling in friendly agreement. 
James and 1 Peter he holds to be late and spurious writings from which 
no trustworthy knowledge of primitive apostolic theology can be derived. 
Thus for the twenty or more years between Jesus and Paul we are 
practically without any data. The way is clear for a construction of 
that period of the history by inference in the light of the tendency- 
theory and the presumptive untrustworthiness of the historical books. 
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This construction is boldly undertaken by Holtzmann. He holds that 
the earliest Christians were Jews pure and simple, “with no conscious- 
ness of possessing anything fundamentally different” from Judaism (i. 
350). Their one distinctive peculiarity was that they believed the 
Messianic promise to have been partially fulfilled. This.seems to our 
author to differentiate the Christians but slightly from their countrymen. 
In Peter’s vacillating action at Antioch, however, he sees signs of a 
weakening of the legal view of religion — an approach to the prophetic 
conception. It is assumed that Peter’s Judaizing action (‘Iuvdaixas Civ, 
Gal. ii. 14) was his natural and customary action at the time, and his 
free association with the Gentile converts (€6v.xas (pv) quite exceptional 
and strange —an assumption which is the precise opposite of that on 
which Paul’s account of the incident proceeds. 

Our author thinks that, soon after the death of Christ, the thoughts of 
his disciples began to drift away from the simple truths of the Father- 
hood of God and the Kingdom of God which he had taught them, in the 
direction of speculative and fanciful explanations of their beliefs. One 
of the first steps of the process was to transform the Kingdom of God 
into a Kingdom of Christ. Thus the disciples passed on to a deification 
of Jesus which we may, indeed, naturally explain as a result of their 
naive reflection upon his religious greatness. Out of this tendency grew 
the whole apostolic view of his person with its ‘‘ dogmatizing” and “ my- 
thologizing ” ideas of his preéxistence, supernatural birth, descent to 
Hades, resurrection and ascension to Heaven. 

Holtzmann’s theory amounts to this: The whole apostolic theology 
respecting the person and work of Christ is a subjective creation and is 
historically groundless. The belief in the resurrection was the product 
of the disciples’ Messianic expectation. It was their way of giving real- 
ity to their conviction that God had not abandoned Jesus to death, but 
had exalted him to a blessed life. It was an idea which represents, 
as the Ritschlians say, their “ value-judgment ” respecting their Master's 
continued existence and relations to them. The notion of his resurrec- 
tion and that of his parousia belong together and have the same root. 
They were both deduced by the disciples ex suis. 

In this brief notice no criticism of this method of handling the New 
Testament material can be attempted. It is, however, evident enough 
that this criticism, quite as much as any other, has its assumptions. Its 
fundamental assumption is naturalism. ‘The miraculous does not and 
cannot happen. There is nothing distinctive in Christ except religious 
genius, and the apostolic and post-apostolic theology was simply one 
gigantic misunderstanding. Holtzmann’s work is a marvel of learning 
and has great value for the scholar, but in its use one needs to remember 
its presuppositions. 

Grorce B. Stevens. 
Yate UNIversiry. 
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Die Lehre von der iibernatiirlichen Geburt Christi. Christologische 
Studie. Von P. Losstrern, Professor der Theologie in Strassburg. 8vo, 
pp. 64. Freiburg und Leipzig: J.C. B. Mohr. 1896. 


The author of this little monograph boldly accepts the problem as it 
is proposed by his opponents, namely, that the question of the super- 
natural birth of Jesus is not one of dogma, but of exegesis and historical 
criticism. After remarking that no one to-day insists upon the theory 
of inspiration as it was entertained by the old Protestant scholasties, he 
proposes the question: “ What historical worth have the documents 
which relate the conception of Jesus in the body of a virgin and his 
fatherless birth in Bethlehem?” For the first two Christian generations 
the tradition of the life of Jesus began with the baptism by John: so 
Mark and Acts i. 22, x. 37, xiii. 24. The two prehistorical accounts in 
Matthew and Luke not only exclude each other, but also present sep- 
arately insoluble difficulties. The statement, that the parents of the boy 
Jesus did not understand his answer to their question when they found 
him in the temple, must have come from a tradition to which the story of 
his supernatural birth was unknown. The communication of the Spirit 
at the baptism is also irreconcilable with it. The attitude of his family 
toward him during his ministry (Mark iii. 20, 21) must be placed in the 
same category. Outside the first and third Gospels, the dogma is unrec- 
ognized in the New Testament. Paul was not only apparently ignorant 
of it, but also spoke explicitly of Jesus’ birth ‘“ of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh ” (Rom. i. 3; ef. Gal. iii. 16; Rom. ix. 5). According to 
the Hebrew manner of speaking, Acts xiii. 23 can refer only to natural 
descent (Gen. xxi. 13, xxvi. 3, 4, xxxv. 12; Deut. xxv. 5-9). The 
fourth evangelist gives no hint of the doctrine, having in his idea of the 
preéxistent Logos a better ground for the divinity of Jesus. 

No rational account of the Christology of the New Testament is 
possible except upon the supposition of its natural development under 
the influence of religious feeling and speculation. It is a riddle and a 
contradiction to all who do not recognize this principle. The two ex- 
tremes of this development are Jesus the man as he appeared to his 
contemporaries, and Jesus as the preéxistent heavenly man and the 
divine Logos as he appeared to Paul, to the deutero-Pauline writers, 
and to the author of the fourth Gospel. Between these extremes lies 
the idea of his supernatural birth, the legend of which is recorded by 
the first and third evangelists. Dr. Lobstein shows from Luke i. 35 that 
to this doctrine of the person of Christ belonged the idea that physically 
he was the Son of God. Evidently the metaphysical sonship of the 
fourth Gospel represents a more advanced development, and this concep- 
tion when reached could well dispense with the former, as in fact it did. 
The legend of the supernatural birth is shown to have had a natural 
origin in the religious feeling of the Jewish race which disregarded 
second causes, and ascribed all the great events of the history of the 
people to the direct intervention of Yahweh. “The poetic traditions 
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which surround the cradles of Isaac, Samson and Samuel are the fruit 
of this religious instinct, which spoke alternately the language of shep- 
herd poesy, of the warlike heroic poem, or of the prophetic lyric.” The 
third evangelist’s account of the birth of John the Baptist is an illustra- 
tion of this tendency. “So apprehended, the wonderful birth of Jesus 
is only the material expression for an experience of the Christian con- 
sciousness of the person and the work of Christ,” —a conclusion from 
the character of this work to his divine origin. It is one of the attempts 
to solve the Christological problem. Just as the theory of preéxistence 
is the conclusion of theological reflection drawn from a religious axiom, 
so the story of the miraculous birth is less the work of speculation than 
“a fruit of the popular fantasy.” From the point of view of the times, 
it was natural that this doctrine should be found to be supported by the 
Old Testament prophecy. Hence the misinterpretation of Isaiah vii. 14 
in Matthew. Dr. Lobstein’s explanation of the origin of the doctrine 
of the supernatural birth does not require the hypothesis of the influ- 
ence of Greek or Oriental factors. The Israelitish religion, altered by 
the new faith, is adequate. 

Under the heading, “ The Traditional Doctrine regarded from the 
Dogmatic Point of View,” Dr. Lobstein shows that there is no support 
for the doctrine that the miraculous birth was necessary on account of the 
fall of man and the consequent sinfulness of the race. No passage in 
the New Testament intimates the slightest connection between this birth 
and Jesus’ holiness. It is, of course, absurd to attribute to our evan- 
gelists the Augustinian doctrine of inherited depravity. Moreover, the 
exclusion of the father could not have obviated the transfer of a sinful 
nature. The traditional idea leads either to Docetism, according to 
which Jesus was born not of but through Mary, or to the Romish 
doctrine of the sinlessness of the mother by means of the child. With 
respect to the religious significance of the doctrine in question, Dr. 
Lobstein remarks that it is a perversion of the character of revelation 
when it is taken out of the religious domain and brought into connec- 
tion with the explanation of phenomena of the physical and material 
order. “It is a misconception of the nature of faith to exchange it with 
a theoretic function and extend it to the solution of problems which 
concern science alone.” He who is able to appreciate this teaching can- 
not fail to see the folly of requiring at the entrance upon a Christian life 
conditions of belief which imply a faith that can exist only as the ripe 
fruit of a prolonged religious experience. Such books as this by Dr. 
Lobstein will serve a good purpose if they teach us to reverse the tradi- 
tional order, and put our creeds at the end instead of at the beginning 
of the Christian life. Then they will express, not what we think about 
Christ, but what we know of his spiritual power in our experience. 


OrELLO Cone. 
Boston, Mass. 


VOL. VI. — NO. 24. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians and to Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Pp. xlv, 201. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. 


All who are familiar with Professor Vincent’s “ Word-Studies ” will 
be prepared for the care and accuracy with which the hermeneutic prob- 
lems of these two brief epistles are handled. It will be a cause of grati- 
fication to Americans that in the balance of English against American 
contributions to this International commentary, the work of Professor 
Vincent will certainly not count against us even when compared with 
such admirable volumes as those of Sanday and Plummer. It is also a 
subject of congratulation that in this case the comparatively limited field 
permits the author the full use of that form of treatment which Messrs. 
Sanday and Headlam have expressed their wish to employ in the treat- 
ment of Romans, so that Dr. Vincent’s lucid paraphrases of the text 
are not crowded out by the necessity for ampler exegetical discussion. 
We notice further, as in the case of Dr. Plummer’s Luke, an unusually 
and commendably broad control of the sources, both ancient and modern, 
for the elucidation of the text. 

It must be confessed that our author labors under the disadvantage, 
if such it be, of illustrious predecessors. As_ he well says, “the call 
for this publication has not arisen from their deficiencies,” and, if one 
must needs come after Lightfoot, one would wish the interval to be suf- 
ficient to make the comparison less obvious. In at least two respects, 
however, New Testament science has made important advances since the 
date of Lightfoot’s commentary, of which Dr. Vincent, as it seems to us, 
takes proper advantage. The new chronology of the life of Paul, now 
generally connected with the name of Harnack, makes a difference in 
vur author’s view of the concluding scenes of the life of Paul, and his 
discussion of primitive church administration, suggested by the address 
of the Philippian epistle to “the bishops and deacons,” differs from 
Lightfoot’s famous excursus on the subject, not in the least by any ad- 
mission of partiality, but decidedly in the manifest effect of the impor- 
tant recent contributions of Loening, Sohm, J. Réville, Harnack and 
Hort. We are not surprised to find Professor Vincent in substantial ac- 
cord with his brilliant colleague’s “ Apostolic Age,” on the relation of 
“bishop ” to “ presbyter,” and in the denial to the latter of any official 
appointment in the apostolic church. 

On the other hand, Dr. Vincent differs not only from Professor 
McGiffert, but also from the very emphatic statements of B. Weiss, and 
from what would seem to be the general trend of recent criticism, in 
finding in Phil. iii. 1 f. a warning against the same Judaistic opposition 
that Paul encountered in Galatia. ‘The case made out, however, in favor 
of actual Judaizers and not mere Jews, or personal enemies of Paul, as 
the real opponents referred to is certainly not a weak one. 
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In general we are impressed with the vigor and good judgment dis- 
played in Dr. Vincent’s interpretation notwithstanding certain minor 
defects, and one or two decisions from which we must for the present 
withhold our assent. We cannot but think, for example, that Professor 
Vincent imports too much into the primitive narrative of Ex. xxxiii. 
18-23, xxxiv. 5-7, as distinguished from later editorial interpretation of 
the anthropormorphism when he says: “This [the proclamation of the 
name of Yahweh as “the Lord God, merciful, gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth’’] was what Moses desired, not, like 
Semele, to behold Deity clothed in outward splendor, but to behold the 
true glory of God as revealed in his moral attributes.” In like man- 
ner Professor Vincent’s exegesis of the phrase “to be as God” in Gen. 
iii. 5 may be correct, but it does not follow that Paul so understood it, 
excluding, e. g., the attribute of immortality from the “ equality with 
God,” which the fleshly Adam would have grasped as a dpraypov had 
he not been excluded from access to the tree of life. In the same con- 
nection (p. 87) we find a disposition to read more of the theology of 
Hebrews into Paul than in our view is justifiable. Christ is not for 
Paul supremely “ the Great High Priest,” but the Spiritual Adam, and 
the introduction of this conception from a later writer of a different 
type of thought seems to us to obscure rather than to illuminate the 
exposition of the great passage ii. 6-11, to which the excursus is devoted. 
The assertion, to which this discussion leads up, that the “name which 
is above every name,” given to the exalted Christ by the Father as the 
crown of his career of perfect obedience, the name “in which every 
knee shall bow,” “is not Lord ” [Kupuos ; ef. Acts ii. 32-36], for lordship 
was his inherent right and his prerogative before incarnation, amounts 
in our view to a distinctly erroneous representation. Our convictions 
must remain more decidedly than ever with the interpretation of Dorner, 
and so many later expositors of the passage, including among others Pro- 
fessor Vincent’s colleague, Professor Briggs, which the excursus seems 
largely intended to minimize or overthrow. The antithesis of the two 
Adams is here, and it is not forced ; it is a characteristic feature of the 
Pauline theology, and the true key to the passage in question. 

We take it that the apparent understanding of pya5> of Deut. xxiii. 
18 in the literal sense, which the reader would gather from Professor 
Vincent’s comment on Bdérere trois Kivas (p. 92), is due to oversight or 
omission. Of the real meaning of the euphemism in Deuteronomy there 
ean scarcely be a doubt. See Driver’s ‘“ Deuteronomy,” pp. 264, 265. 

In spite of occasional minor defects, and our inability at times to 
give full assent to Professor Vincent’s conclusions, our welcome to this 
new and worthy number of the International Series is more than cordial. 
We congratulate the author, the editors and ourselves. 

B. W. Bacon. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Kritisch -exegetischen Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, be- 
griindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer. 5 Abth. 8 Aufl. Der erste Brief 
an die Korinther, neu bearbeitet von Dr. C. F. Gzorc Hernrict. Git- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1896. Ss. 530. 


This third edition of Heinrici’s Meyer is a substantial contribution to 
the literature of New Testament criticism and to the interpretation of an 
Epistle than which no portion of the New Testament has a more impor- 
tant bearing upon the history of primitive Christianity. On the merely 
technical side, indeed, its exegetical merits, great as they are, would 
hardly require an extended notice. Critical students are already famil- 
iar with the accurate scholarship, the nice discrimination, and the lucid 
statement which mark this part of the work, through Dr. Heinrici’s 
independent expositions of the Corinthian Epistles, as well as through 
his former editions of Meyer. Much is added to Meyer in the present 
edition, though the editor has been careful, as before, to preserve the 
peculiarities of Meyer’s exegesis. He freely applies the results of wide 
and varied reading in classical and modern literature. The later classics 
especially furnish numerous and striking illustrations of St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, and the editor’s views concerning the principles of criticism are 
enforced by trenchant parallels from modern sources. He is equally 
at home with Ellicott in grammatical and syntactical niceties ; more 
widely learned than Edwards, and less hampered by dogmatic presup- 
positions than Godet. One is impressed with the eminently readable 
character of the commentary. Heinrici has a rare gift of breathing life 
into the dry bones of critical exegesis. Picturesqueness of diction is a 
quality for which one is not accustomed to look in works of this class. 
The vividness and appositeness of many of the descriptive phrases and 
epithets would do credit to a popular romance. The reader who dips 
into the book at any point, finds himself drawn onward by the liveliness 
and suggestiveness of the treatment. 

In the matter of the text, preference is given to the consensus of the 
Western and Syrian documents as against the readings of the four great 
uncials. Heinrici insists that the former exhibit relatively more original 
readings than the Alexandrian texts. 

But the work is chiefly significant as a historical study. The entire 
treatment of the Epistle has mainly in view the exhibition of religious 
life, thought and organization at one of the principal centres of Paul’s 
missionary activity, and, so far as these are typical, of the church-life of 
the Apostolic age. The same purpose was contemplated, incidentally at 
least, by Meyer, as previously by Stanley; but it is much more fully 
carried out by Heinrici. Moreover, the historical criticism of the Apos- 
tolic age has developed some new phases since Meyer’s last edition in 
1888. The critical delirium of Loman, Pierson and Naber, and Mey- 
boom strikes at Paul and the Pauline literature through the fundamental 
facts of the gospel history, besides denying the personality of Paul him- 
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self. Although this rasender Technik, as Harnack aptly styles it, has 
proved comparatively impotent, it has nevertheless helped, through the 
influence of Steck and others, to give a certain plausibility and currency 
to the theory of source-division, against which Heinrici declares war to 
the knife. No one will be likely to accuse him of hyper-conservatism, 
but he is habitually cautious about novelties. With his boldness, critical 
acuteness and brilliancy there is mingled an element of hard common- 
sense. “In this wanton division of sources,” he remarks, “there opens 
to many a critic the prospect of a rainbow-bible New Testament, as the 
goal and end of historic criticism.” These divisions have been and re- 
main unfruitful for the historical value of Paulinism. They overlook the 
fact that, for the New Testament, the conditions of origin and tradition 
are different from those of the Old Testament. Religious expositions 
eannot be handled like mathematical problems. Evidences conditioned 
on history are critically forced if the environment of the composer is 
not duly considered. The whole treatment of this topic is singularly 
vigorous and suggestive and convincing. 

Again, since Meyer’s last edition, there has been manifest an increas- 
ing tendency to ally Paul’s thought with that of the later Judaism. 
Against this tendency Heinrici directs his treatment of both the text 
and the history. The commentary, viewed as a historical study, may be 
said to centre in this protest against Judaizing the features of primitive 
Christianity, and in exhibiting the strong and dominant coloring of 
Hellenism in the environment of the Corinthian letters. This theme is 
evolved first, on the line of Paul’s language, in a discussion of fasci- 
nating interest. Heinrici argues that Paul’s language is not Hebraistic, 
but within the boundaries of pure Hellenistic Greek. A coloring from 
the Septuagint is, indeed, perceptible, but analogies are to be found jn the 
later classics rather than in Judaistic writings. No exact parallel is fur- 
nished by other Judzo-Greek literature, not even by Philo or the Book 
of Wisdom. On this point the references in the present edition, both to 
the later classics and to Rabbinic theologoumena, have been enlarged. 

The thesis is further developed on the line of the Pauline methods of 
thought and teaching. Paul certainly does smite his enemies with 
weapons which the Pharisaic Saul had employed, and uses methods of 
Rabbinical exegesis ; but, on the whole, both his methods and his forms 
of expression resemble the forms of the Cynic-Stoical diatribe more than 
those of the crisp Rabbinical dialectic. His style has neither the in- 
flation and pomp of Asiatic rhetoric, nor the light though bold touch 
of the Attic writers. But the want of these does not detract from its 
impressiveness. It is not studiously constructed as an end unto itself, 
but is instinctively shaped by the end which he has in view at the 
moment ; and his very enemies confess that his letters are weighty. 

The affinity with Hellenic modes of thought is argued from the nature 
of the case. The Christian propaganda, with all its inherent power and 
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its possession of revealed truth, must draw nourishment from the Hellenic 
soil on which it operated, if it was to furnish nourishment to others. 
Paul’s Pharisaic past does not wholly explain the modes of thought of 
the Christian apostle to the Gentiles. The difficult problem was to make 
clear to a Hellenic Christian brotherhood which prided itself on its cul- 
ture the fact that they were in a heathen community as a “ genus ter- 
tium,” equally distinct from Pagans and Jews. As an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, Paul speaks to Greeks as a Greek. 

These are the leading features of the Commentary, by which, mainly, 
criticism will determine its place in the field of modern discussion. Even 
to notice all the secondary features which claim attention would far 
transcend our limits. We may briefly refer to a few of these. As 
regards the historical foundation of the Corinthian Church, Heinrici 
speaks more cautiously than Weizsiicker concerning the confirmation of 
the Corinthian letters by the narrative in the Acts. Yet he affirms that 
the letters furnish no parallel to the narrative beyond emphasizing the 
fact that Paul founded the church, and that Apollos labored there after 
him. In the Epistles Gallio is not mentioned. It is uncertain whether 
the Crispus whom Paul baptized and the ruler of the synagogue men- 
tioned in Acts are one and the same. The Sosthenes of the Acts is not to 
be identified with the Sosthenes named in the opening of the Epistle. On 
the other hand, the Book of Acts knows nothing of Chloe, Gaius, Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus. The author of the Acts could not have 
used the Corinthian letters, since the Acts show no attempt to shift or to 
correct their representations. The tradition of the Acts is independent. 

Heinrici was among the earlier supporters of the view that the forms 
and the nomenclature of church-life in Corinth, as elsewhere, originated 
in the guilds or fraternities which existed all over the Roman Empire. 
This is the theory of Renan and Foucart, and it is vigorously maintained 
by Hatch in his Bampton Lectures. Heinrici reiterates it with fresh 
emphasis. The form in which the weaker classes united to foster their 
common interest offered to the new Christian communities the natural 
analogies for their organization. The objections to this view, which is 
plausibly and forcibly presented, cannot be discussed here. The reader 
will do well to compare Loening’s Gemeindeverfassung with Heinrici. 
It may be remarked that, on this theory, it is strange that the apostle 
studiously avoids the nomenclature of the guilds (or what is claimed as 
such) in his lists of those whom God set in the church, both in this and 
in the Ephesian letter. The term éricxoros in the Philippian Epistle is 
merely a general term for a superintendent, which would naturally sug- 
gest itself in any organization as a simple designation of function. Its 
adoption would come about in a natural way, just as senatus, gerousia 
and presbuteros passed into official designations through the natural 
association of authority with age. It may also be noticed that, assuming 
the authenticity of the Ephesian letter and its composition during the 
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first imprisonment, this Epistle, written within a very short time before 
or after the Philippian letter, in a formal catalogue of church offices does 
not mention presbyters, deacons or bishops. 

Concerning the much-discussed question of the parties in the Corinthian 
Church, Heinrici concludes that there were four distinct parties, named 
after Paul, Apollos, Cephas and Christ. These divisions, however, had 
not assumed the character of schism. The definition of the attitude of 
Apollos is open to criticism as being more precise than is warranted by 
the recorded facts. The deeper antagonism was introduced into the 
church from without by the Judaizing teachers who disparaged Paul, 
not by directly opposing his teaching, nor by insisting on circumcision, 
but by challenging his apostolic character and by pushing the claims of 
Peter. The main difficulty, as is generally admitted, arises concerning 
the Christ-party. Heinrici grants that a reliable picture of this party is 
not furnished by Paul’s statements. To identify it with the Judaizers 
is a mere conjecture, resting only on 2 Cor. x. 7, which overlooks the 
fact that the oi Xpiorod of the first Epistle are named in connection with 
vi Knda. The hypothesis of a combination with Gnostic, Essene or other 
similar elements is maintained only by Godet. According to Heinrici the 
Christ-party resulted from a healthful reaction against human authority, 
which was emphasized in the rival claims on behalf of different leaders. 
The party-strifes thus engendered caused a section of the church to dis- 
claim all human leadership, and to say, “ We belong to the one master, 
Christ.” Yet even this was separation, and fostered instead of allaying 
the party-divisions. 

The subject of speaking with tongues is exhaustively and most ably 
discussed. Heinrici declares that the nature and manifestations of this 
charisma are determined by the two words yAéooa and éppyveia. 
PAéooa has different meanings, as “tongue,” “language,” “ dialectic 
peculiarity,” and “ obscure words which require interpretation.” ‘Epyy- 
veta, the necessary accompaniment of speaking with tongues, denotes 
the ability to interpret one’s own thoughts by words, or to translate 
the dark utterances of others into intelligible language. These words 
cannot have reference to inarticulate sounds. The sense in which the 
charisma is to be understood is not uniform, but varies according to 
the particular sense of yAéoou. Heinrici differs from Meyer, who ex- 
plains yAéooa as a new, supernatural organ which produces sounds and 
voices unintelligible to the ordinary hearer. TA@ocoa is defined as a 
technical expression for strange, uncommon words. In this sense it 
was common and was naturally applied to expressions which were sup- 
posed to be due to supernatural influence. Hence yAéooa was used to 
characterize discourse which differed from teaching and prophecy, and 
which sounded so powerfully and mysteriously that it was referred to 
the immediate operation of the spirit. Heinrici supports his view by 
numerous citations from the later classics and by analogies of the pagan 
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life. He finds in the glossolalia something akin to the utterances of the 
Pythia and of poets under the inspiration of the muse. In such pagan 
affinities lay the great danger of the abuse of the gift, against which 
Paul so emphatically cautions his Corinthian readers. This whole line of 
illustration is akin to Heinrici’s guild-theory, and falls in with his main 
purpose of proving a Hellenic environment for the Corinthian Epistles. 

It would be interesting to consider the remarks on the position of 
women in the church, on the Agapze and the Eucharist, and the intro- 
duction to the resurrection-chapter ; but these must be passed over. 
However scholars may differ from some of Dr. Heinrici’s conclusions, 
this commentary must henceforth form a part of the apparatus of every 
critical student of the New Testament. 


Marvin R. Vincent. 
Union THEoLogicat Seminaky, New York. 


Dr. Joseph Henry Allen’s small volume, containing one and a half 
hundred pages, on the later history of American Unitarianism, is unfor- 
tunately named, — Sequel to “ Our Liberal Movement ;” and it would 
be well to bind it up with the earlier book, making an enlarged edition. 
The four papers on the early years of the Harvard Divinity School, 
German influence on liberal theology, “ Forty Years Later,” and Dr. 
F. H. Hedge, and the sixty pages of skillful characterization of Drs. 
Clarke, Eliot and Hill, of Starr King, John Weiss, Samuel Longfellow, 
O. B. Frothingham, D. A. Wasson, and other Unitarian clergymen 
whom Dr. Allen has known intimately, exhibit a rare union of philo- 
sophic grasp of movements of thought and close personal sympathy. 
The volume is a striking testimony to the wealth of character associated 
with the American Unitarian movement between 1830 and 1880. — 
Roberts Brothers. 


The Akademische Rede delivered by Dr. Bernhard Stade, as Rector, 
at the “ Jahresfest ” of the University of Giessen (the first of July), is a 
survey of the present state of knowledge respecting the history of Israel 
up to the early years of the occupation of Canaan. The results which 
he gives do not differ substantially from those at which he arrives in his 
“Geschichte des Volkes Israel” (1887). Yahweh, he thinks, was the 
tribal deity of the Sinaitic Kenites, and from them adopted by Moses, 
who was the head of the Leah tribes (then dwelling at Sinai) and car- 
ried the name of the new deity to the Rachel tribes, then held as slaves 
by the Egyptians ; thus the tradition could declare that Yahweh deliv- 
ered the people from Egyptian bondage. As to the recently discovered 
inscription of Meneptah which contains the name “Israel” (as appar- 
ently designating a tribe or a district west of the Jordan), he regards it 
as too vague to build on. The address is characterized by the combina- 
tion of boldness and discretion which we expect from the author. 
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A NEW BOOK 


BY 
HORATIO W. DRESSER, 


AUTHOR OF “THE POWER OF SILENCE,” “THE PERFECT WHOLE.” 


IN SEARCH OF A SOUL. 


A series of essays in interpretation of the higher nature of man. 


Contents: Laws and Problems of the Human Mind; Has Mana 
Soul? Absolute Being and the Higher Self ; Individuality ; Reincarna- 
tion and Receptivity ; The Unity of Life; The Religious Aspect of the 
New Thought ; Spiritual Poise ; Soul-growth. 


As the table of contents suggests, this book is a sequel to the preced- 
ing volumes, and aims to supply the deficiencies in the method of self- 
help through silence and contemplation. Those who have been helped 
by “ The Power of Silence ” will find this book in every way as practical. 
It is strong in its emphasis of normal, natural methods of growth, as op- 
posed to artificial and purely introspective methods. It considers many 
questions suggested by recent discussions of Oriental systems of phi- 
losophy, and points out the probable outcome of the present widespread 
interest in Hinduthought. Its tone throughout is tolerant and sugges- 
tive rather than dogmatical and authoritative. And its aim, first of all, 
is to be broadly helpful in daily life, to aid the reader in the process of 
self-knowledge, and show how the wisdom thus gained may be put to 
immediate use by the quickening of the soul, not in one’s self alone, but 
in humanity at large. 


273 pp., cloth, gilt top, $1.50, postpaid. 





“All’s Right with the World.” 


By CHARLES B. NEWCOMB. 


A volume of earnest, thoughtful essays, devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of the inner life of man, the power of thought in the cause and 
cure of disease, and the inculcation of the optimistic philosophy of 
daily life known as “The New Thought.” Mr. Newcomb is well- 
known as a contributor to current publications, and there has been 
a repeated call for a volume containing his articles and essays. The 
chapters in this volume centre about the thought that the pessimism 
of the day is ill-founded, that we have misinterpreted the times when 
we have called them “ out of joint,” that we must re-examine life from 
a broader point of view, that by so doing we shall discover that our 
sufferings were not so great as we imagined, and that our remedies are 
fully equal to the ills which once seemed overwhelming. 


250 pp., cloth, gilt top, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 BLaGDEN St. (CopLey Sq.), Boston, Mass, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Specimens of the 
Pre-Shaksperean Drama. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sary. By Joun M. MANLY, Professor of 
the English Language in Brown University. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready. For intro- 
duction, $1.25. Atheneum Press Series. 


Poems of 
William Wordsworth. 


Chosen and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by EDWARD DowDEN, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin, Clark Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture, Trinity College, Cambridge. 522 pp. 
For introduction, $1.25. Athen@um Press 
Series. 


School Edition of 
Homer's Odyssey. 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, 
and Vocabulary, by B. PERRIN and T. D. 
Seymour, Professors of Greek in Yale 
University. 
Eight Books, with Vocabulary. Square 
12mo, half morocco, 351 pp. For Intro- 
duction, $1.50. Four Books, with Vo- 
cabulary. Square 12mo, half morocco, 
248 pp. For introduction, $1.25. 


A Practical Physiology. 
A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and 
Normal School Classes. By ALBERT F.. BLAIS- 
DELL, M. D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series 
of Physiologies.” Fully illustrated. 448 
pp. For introduction, $1.20. 


Elements of Chemistry. 


By R. P. WILLIAMS, in charge of the Chem- 
ical Department of the English High 
School, Boston. 412 pp. For introduc- 
tion, $1.10. 


The War of the Theatres. 


By Jos1AH H. PENNIMAN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Penn. Boards, 168 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Publications of the University of Penn. 


Webster’s Speeches. 


Reply to Hayne. The Constitution and the Union. 
Boards, 156pp. For introduction, 30 cents. 





The Sociological Theories 
of Gabriel Tarde. 


By Gustavo Tosti. Reprint from “ The 
Political Science Quarterly,” Vol. XII. 
No.3. Paper, 23 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


The Living Substance 


As Such, and as Organism. By GWENDOLEN 
FOULKE ANDREWS. Supplement to “ Jour- 
nal of Morphology,” Vol. XII. No.2. Pa- 
per, 176 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25. 


Physical Experiments. 


A Manual and Note Book by ALFRED P. 
GAGE, author of “ Principles of Physics,” 
etc. Boards, 97 pp. For introduction, 
35 cents. 


Cicero: Selected Letters. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK F. ABBOTT, Professor of Latin in 
the University of Chicago. For introduc- 
tion, $1.25. College Latin Series. 


Famous Problems of 


Elementary Geometry. 


By W. W. BEMAN, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Michigan, and 
Davip E. SmttTH, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Michigan State Normal College. 
80 pp. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Maldon and Brunnanburh. 


Two Old English Songs of Battle, edited 
by CHARLES LANGLY Crow, Professor 
of Teutonic Languages in Weatherford 
College, Texas. 47 pp. For introduction, 
6ocents. Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
Vol. IV. 


Studies and Notes in Philo- 
logy and Literature. Vol. V. 


Child Memorial Volume. 
Price, $1.50. 


5 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Edited, with Notes, 5’ CHARLES LANE 
Hanson, Teacher of English in Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. For intro- 


Paper, 282 pp. 





Annotated English Classics. 


duction, 30 cents. 
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Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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Important New Books. 


GRANT ALLEN’S EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 


An Inquiry into the Origins of Religion. By the author of “ Physiological Aisthetics.” $3.00. 

“ This work contains, I believe, the first extended effort that has yet been made to trace the genesis of the 

belief in a God from its earliest origin in the mind of primitive man up to its fullest development in advanced 
and etherealized Christian theology.” — From the Preface. 


GUYAU’S NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
A Sociological Study. 8vo, $3.00. 

A book that maintains that religion, so far as it is not an emotion, and so far as it is a mass of truth, is a 
symbolic accounting for truths discovered by our ancestors, and that this symbolic accounting is disappearing 
as science more and more occupies the field. The author indicates the future of society when science shall 
entirely occupy that portion of the field hitherto occupied by religion. 


San Francisco Chronicle: “ Distinctly a work of genius, marked throughout by learning, acumen, honesty, 
and noble feeling. Ihe book will repay most careful study.” 


IHERING’S EVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN. | 8vo, $3.00, met. 


A study which, while paying due attention to linguistical methods of establishing the Aryan descent, is par- 
ticularly full with regard to pertinent historical facts and customs. The seven “books” of this volume cover 
“The Aryan Parent-Nation,” “ Aryans and Semites,” “ Emigration of the Aryans,” “The Wandering,” ‘* The 
Second Home,” “ Origin of the European Nations,” “ Difference of the European Nations.” 


TAINE’S JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. 


Being Impressions of the Provinces. With seven illustrations. Library Edition. 12mo, $2. 50. 
List of Library Edition of Taine on application. 


BAZIN’S ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. | 12mo, $1.25. 


An eminently “readable” book, written vigorously and picturesquely. Among the subjects treated are 
Elections, Agriculture, Excessive Taxation, Building Speculation, the Unification of Italy, Currency, Univer- 
sities, Literature, Brigands, etc. 


NEW EDITION OF TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


With twenty-eight portraits. Laid paper, uncut edges, gilt tops, red and gold covers. Four 
volumes in a box. 12mo, $7.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23 St., New York. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


ANDRONIKE ; The Heroine of the Greek Revolution. By STEPHANOS THEODOROS XENOS. 
Translated from the original Greek by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European History in 
Amherst College, and author of “‘ Constantinople.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This book is a romance of love and adventure, with its scene laid in Greece. The reader seems treading Greek soil, 
breathing Greek air, and living among the Greeks. Though Andronike, the heroine, Thrasyboulos, her lover, and the 
renegade Barthakas, are actors in the Greek revolution of 1821, they might be reckoned characters of to-day. That revo- 
lution, with its mingled heroism and shame, does not differ greatly from this last war, itself au episode in the ceaseless 
struggle between the Christian and the Mussulman, the Greek and the Turk. This story is a succession of instantaneous 
photographs, revealing, with photographic accuracy, phases of life in the Balkan peninsula. 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. Vol. III. By Dr. ApotpH HaRNACcK. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ANTICHRIST. By Ernest RENAN, author of “ History of the People of Israel,” “ Life of Jesus,” 
etc. Translated and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History 
in Harvard University. One volume. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 











This volume covers the period from the arrival of the Apostle Paul at Rome to the end of the Jewish Revolution, A. D. 
61-73, including the persecution under Nero. 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. A Posthumous Work. By PxHItip GILBERT HAMERTON, 
author of “ The Intellectual Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
‘* Eminently wise and sane, . . . delightfully well-bred, with a touch of cynicism that is amusing, with a sympathy 
also that is fascinating.”? — Book News. 
THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER. And Other Sermons. 


By Ezra Hoyt ByIncTon, author of “The Puritan in England and New England.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley._ Vol. VI. 
“L’Etourdi,” “Le Mariage Forcé,” “Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” “Critique de V’Ecole des 
Femmes.” 12mo, leather backs, $1.50 each. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS =- = = BOSTON. 
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After the present number THE REVIEW will be published 
by The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, to 
which address all communications should hereafter be sent. 


The Philosophical Reniew. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


Philosophical Sciences : (Metaphysics, Ethis, 
Psychology, Logic, Cesthetics, and 
the Philosophy of (Refigion 
EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN, J. E. CREIGHTON, AND JAMES SETH. 


Vol. VI. No. 6 (November, 1897) contains : — 


I. Original Articles : — 
I. Can Epistemology be based on Mental States. 








J. H. TUFTS. 
Il. The Ethical System of Henry More. G. N. DOLSON. 
Ill. Experience. J. REHMKE. 
IV. The Primary Emotions. DAVID IRONS. 

II. Discussions : 
Thought and Imagery. J. R. ANGELL. 


Ill. Book Reviews :— 
G. T. Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, by R. M. Wenley. 
—F. de Sarlo, Saggi di Filosofia, by E. Ritchie.— O. 
Willmann, Geschichte des Idealismus, by G. Santayana. 


IV. Summaries of Articles. 
V. Notices of New Books. 
Address for Literary Communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for Business Communications, 
GINN & COMPANY, Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Pearly Subscription, $3.00 * %* Single Mumbers, 75¢. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
American Economic Association. 








MONOGRAPHS. 
Volume XI. 


Nos. J, 2, and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By 
F. L. Hoffman, F.S.S. Price $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. By Irving Fisher, Ph.D. Price 75 cents. 
Volume XII. (To appear soon.) 


No. {. The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Economic History. By 
M. B. Hammond. 350 pages. Price $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 





ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


Volume I. 


No. 1. The Theory of Economic Progress. By John B. Clark, Ph. D. 


The Relation of Changes in the Volume of the Currency to Prosperity. 
By Francis A. Walker, LL. D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three papers: Gain Sharing, 
by H. R. Towne; The Premium Plan, by F. A. Halsey ; A Piece-Rate System, 
by F. W. Taylor. Price 50 cents. 


No. 3. The Populist Movement. By Frank L. McVey, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Professor W. Lexis. Translated by 
John Cummings, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


Nos. 5 and 6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By William Rowland 
Hopkins. Price 75 cents. 


Volume II. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. Price 50 cents. 
No. {. Economics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 
No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By John E. George. Price 50 cents. 


No. 3. The General Property Tax in California. By CarlC. Plehn, Ph. D. Price 
50 cents. 


No. 4. The Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census. 
By Walter F. Willcox, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


No. 5. Discourse concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations. By 
William Douglass. dited by C. J. Bullock, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 





Price of the several volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00each. Bound in cloth, $5.00 
each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional volume. The set of ten bound volumes, 
$41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound volume will be sent postpaid to members for 75 cents in 
exchange for the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies can also 
be furnished in half morocco at 50 cents per volume additional to the price in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Studies, $2.50 per year; or 
$4.00 for all the publications. Any single monograph may be obtained at the price given 


in the list. 
One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders, 


Address applications for membership and | Address Subscriptions and orders for 
inquiries to the Studies and Monographs, to the publish- 


SECRETARY of the AMERICAN |“ 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, |THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


Ithaca, N. Y.! 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WRITERS IN THE DECEMBER NEW WORLD. 


Proressor J. Esttin CARPENTER (The Place of Immortality in Religi 
Belief) was born in Ripley, Surrey, England, in 1844 ; was educated at Uni- 
versity and Manchester New Colleges, London; was formerly minister of Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, and is at present Vice Principal and Lecturer on the 
History of Religion, Manchester College, Oxford ; author of The First Three 
Gospels and Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived, and joint editor with Prof. T. 
W. Rhys Davids of the Digha Nikaya and S galavilasini 

Mrs. Louise Seymour Hovueuton (Matthew Arnold and Orthodory) was 
born in Piermont, N. Y., in 1838 ; was educated at the Utica Female Semi- 
nary ; is associate editor of the New York Evangelist, the translator of Paul 
S&batier’s St. Francis of Assisi and E. Stapfer’s Jesus Christ and the author of 
a number of books for children. 

Proressor C. C. EvERETT (Reason in Religion) ; see the New Wortp, 
March, 1897. 

Mr. Wit11aM Cranston Lawton (Hexameter in the Hands of the Philoso- 
phers) was born in New Bedford, Mass., in 1853 ; was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1873 ; is now head of the classical department of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn ; is author of Three Dramas of Euripides, Folia Dispersa (poems), 
and Art and Humanity in Homer. 

Dr. Cuartes M. BAKEWELL (The Tragedy of Renan’s Life) was born at 
Allegheny, Pa., in 1867 ; was educated at the University of California (A. B. 
’89, A. M. ’91), Harvard University (Ph. D. 1894) and studied at the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Strassburg and Paris, 1894-96, as Traveling Fellow of Har- 
vard University ; Instructor in Philosophy, Harvard, 1896-97, and now in the 
University of California. 

Proressor NicHotas P. GILMAN (“Animated Moderation” in Social Reform) 
was born at Quincy, LIl., in 1849; graduated at Harvard Divinity School, 
1871 ; editor of The Literary World, Boston, 1888-1895, and managing editor 
of the New World from its beginning ; author of Profit-sharing between Em- 
ployer and Employee ; The Laws of Daily Conduct ; and Socialism and the 
American Spirit. 

Rev. Freperic PALMER (The Paganism of the Young) was born at Boston, 
Mass., in 1848 ; was educated at Phillips Academy —— Harvard Col- 
lege (1865) and Andover Theological Seminary ; is Rector of Christ Church, 
Andover, Mass. ; has written “Some Criticisms on the Andover Movement ” 
(and other articles), in the Andover Review, and Studies in Theological Defini- 
tion, 1896. 

Rev. Stpney Herspert MEttone (The Creed of “Ian Maclaren”) was 
born in Creston, Ill., and educated at University College, London, and Man- 
chester College, Oxford ; Doctor of Science, Edinburgh ; author of several 
articles in Mind, the International Journal of Ethics and other Reviews. 

Rev. J. T. Brxsy (Babism and the Bab) ; see the NEw Wor p, September, 
1896. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, by James 
Mark Baldwin, $2.60. — The Conception of God, by Josiah Royce, Joseph 
Le Conte, G. H. Howison and Sidney Edward Mezes, $1.75. — Select 
Masterpieces of Biblical Literature (The Modern Reader’s Bible), edited 
by Richard G. Moulton, 50c. —Corleone, by F. Marion Crawford, 2 vols., 
$2.00. — Boston Browning Society Papers, selected to represent the 
work of the Society from 1886 to 1897, $3.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians 





and to the Colossians, by Rev. T. K. Abbott, $2.50. — Christian Institu- 
tions, by A. V. G. Allen, D. D., $2.50. — Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: The Ancient Faith in Modern Light, by T. Vincent Tymms and 
Others, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, $4.50.— Sleep: its Physiology, Pa- 
thology, Hygiene, and Psychology, by Marie de Manacéine ; and Halluci- 
nations and Illusions, by Edmund Parish, Walter Scott, Ltd., London, 
each $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston and New York. 
A Dictionary of American Authors, by Oscar Fay Adams, $3.00. — 
Inequality and Progress, by George Harris, $1.25.— The Federal Judge, 
by Charles K. Lush, $1.25.— A Correspondence between John Sterling 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, with a Sketch of Sterling’s Life, by Edward 
Waldo Emerson, $1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Christian Life in Germany as seen in the State and the Church, by Ed- 
ward F. Williams, D. D., $1.50.— Christian Missions and Social Progress, 
Vol. I., by James S. Dennis, D. D., $2.50. — The Veracity of the Hexa- 
teuch, by Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., $1.50 net.— Sunday Mornings in 
Battell Chapel, edited by William H. Sallmon, $1.50.— The Growth of 
the Kingdom of God, by Sidney L. Gulick, $1.50. — Strategic Points in 
the World’s Conquest, by John R. Mott, $1.00. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London and New York. 
History of Intellectual Development, by John Beattie Crozier, Vol. I. — 
Oxford House Papers, written by Members of the University of Oxford, 
3d series, 2s. 6d. 
T. Y. Crowell and Co., New York and Boston. 
The Coming People, by Charles F. Dole, $1.00. 
Philip Green, London. 
From the Old Faith to the New, by P. E. Vizard.— The Significance of 
the Teaching of Jesus, by R. A. Armstrong.— The Pauline Benediction, 
by James Drummond ; each 1s. net. 
George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Religion for To-day, by Minot J. Savage, D. D., $1.00. 
Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
Outline of “ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason,” by R. M. Wenley, 75c. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
The Incarnation: a Study of Philippians ii. 5-11, by E. H. Gifford, 
D. D., $1.75. — The Christian Way, by Washington Gladden, 75c. 
John D. Wattles and Co., Philadelphia. 
Recent Research in Bible Lands, edited by Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., 
D. D. — Studies in Oriental Social Life, by H. Clay Trumbull, D. D. 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Darwin, and After Darwin, III. Post-Darwinian Questions : Isolation and 
Physiological Selection, by George John Romanes, $1.00. 
John Wiley and Sons, New York. 
The Emphasized New Testament, by Joseph B. Rotherham, $2.50. 
The Christian Literature Company, New York. 
A History of American Christianity, by Leonard W. Bacon, $2.00. 
Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. 
Jésus-Christ pendant son ministére, par Edmond Stapfer, 3 fr. 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gittingen. 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament; II. Abtheilung, Die Psalmen, 
von Dr. F. Baethgen, 8 mk. — Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde, von 
Dr. Carl Clemen, 6 mk. — Die Berufsbegabung der Aittestamentlichen 
Propheten, von Friedrich Giesebrecht, 4 mk. 40 pf. — Ueber Aufgabe und 
Methode der sogenannten Neutestamentlichen Theologie, von Dr. W. 
Wrede, 1 mk. 80 pf. — Grundriss der evangelischen Ethik, von Dr. Her- 
mann Schultz, 2 mk. 40 pf. — Theologische Studien, von C. R. Gregory 
und anderen, 11 mk. 
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Socialism and the American Spirit 
‘By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. 


This work is a fresh and timely discussion of the present position and 
the probable future of socialism and social reform in the United States. 
After two introductory chapters on Individualism and Socialism and the 
Present Tendency to Socialism, the author outlines the principal character- 
istics of the American Spirit, and defines its general attitude toward the 
extremes of Individuaiism and Socialism. “ Nationalism” and “Christian 
Socialism” are criticised from this standpoint. Constructive chapters fol- 
low on the Industrial Future, the Functions .of the State, and Industrial 
Partnership. The last three chapters consider the Higher Individualism, 
Social Spirit, and the Way to Utopia. The book may be called the Ameri- 
can answer to socialism. 


One volume, crown 8vo, pp. 376, $1.50. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


The Philosophical Review. 


“One of the best books ever written on the subject of Socialism. The author’s philosophic breadth of view, 
scientific temper, and ample knowledge of the facts are attested by every chapter. ‘The bovk is written in a 
clear and even fascinating style.” — J. G. SCHURMAN, President of Corriell University. 


The Christian Register (Boston). 


“ A work by the author of ‘ Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee’ is certain to receive prompt and 
general attention. The present work discusses the relation between two things, of which one is a ‘spirit’ and 
the other an ‘ism;’ but if any one supposes that it is speculative and abstruse, this impression will quickly dis 
appear as the reading of the book proceeds. The more abstract parts are the title and the opening chapter, 
while the work is mainly occupied by a discussion of practical facts. It goes to the heart of the issue that is 
raised by those who wish to transform the social organism, and to destroy its natural and automatic action.” — 
Prof. Jonn B. CLARK. 

The Andover Review. 


“ A thoroughly sane book and one that needed to be written. Socialism and kindred ideas are in the air. They 
are proclaimed by pulpit and press with all the eagerness of Americans for any patent device — whether it kills 
or cures, Giving due credit for kind intentions, the soberer Americans have felt that there was much mischief 
in this prevailing sentimentality. Mr. Gilman is the mouthpiece of that sober sense, saying exactly what is in 
most people’s minds about socialism. . . . There is very much of sterling common sense, insight, and vigorous 
expression. It deserves to be read by all who talk and think upon this very live subject.” — Prof. D. CoLLin 


WELLS. 
The Vale Review. 


“ This is much the best thing which this author has written. It treats an old theme in a thoroughly original 
way. The author analyzes Socialism not as a body of doctrines, but as a type of character. He is not so much 
concerned with tracing its economic results as its psychological conditions. . . . All must welcome the kind of 
treatment which he has applied to the subject as a whole.” — Prof. A. T. HADLEY. 


The Commercial Advertiser (New York). 


“Mr. Gilman’s exposition of the American character and spirit is, on the whole, an admirable piece of work. 
. . « Mis book is one of singular suggestiveness, brimming over with food for thought from first to last, whether 
one agrees with it or not, and on the whole with a strong tendency to encourage and make hopeful.” 


The Tribune (New York). 


“Tf we can venture to compress into a single sentence the significance of a brilliantly and most temperately 
written volume, it is an attempt to rationalize social discontent in America. It is 2 most wholesome book in its 
moral tone, contains chapters remarkable for analytical power, and is well written and thorovghly digested from 
cover to cover. . . . It is altogether the best exposition of American Opportunism as applied to social ques- 
tions that has yet been published. Whoever reads it reflectively can hardly fail to be impressed with the author’s 
earnestness, tolerance, conservatism, and intelligent sympathy for what is known as social discontent and the 
unrest of the world. Americanism of the best type shines through these pages.” 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of the price, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
¢ Park Street, Boston; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 
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THE GOSPEL OF PAUL, 


By C. C. EVERETT, 


Professor of Theology in Harvard University, and Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


HIS book presents what has been recognized 
as a new interpretation of Paul’s Doctrine 
of the Atonement, and while it has been widely 
criticised no one of its arguments has been suc- 
cessfully met. The interpretation that it offers 
is equally removed from the traditional doctrine 


of substitution and the more or less disguised 


Socinianism now so prevalent. It throws much 
light upon the other teachings of Paul, especially 
upon his doctrine of Election. 


From PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE, OF THE 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE, PARIS. 


Professor Reville, after stating that he had 
reached views similar to those presented in the 


book (though he had not published them) says: 


“ Thus far I had followed a course parallel to that taken 
by Professor Everett in his ‘Gospel of Paul, though 
unacquainted with this work. What is peculiar to it, and 
that for which I am indebted to it, is that it has called 
my attention to the passage, Galatians iii. 13, the great 
importance of which I had not recognized, and which is 
fundamental in the discussion. . . . In my view Professor 
Everett is fully justified in making use of this passage as 
the key destined to open the complicated lock of the 
Pauline Theology.” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The American Edition of the NineterntH CentTURY, CONTEM- 





PORARY REVIEW, ForRTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 





BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE, QUARTERLY REVIEW, EDINBURGH RE- 





VIEW, ScorrisH ReEvIEw, is identical with the high-priced Eng- 





lish editions, printed in England, but cost just half as much. 





The greatest living writers ; 
the freshest and most helpful 
subjects; the most notable dis- 
cussions of current events and 
thought; the most timely treat- 
ment; the most skilful editing 
—all these make the Reviews 


the most admirable and most 


helpful periodicals of the time. 


They represent every phase 
of the world’s best culture and 
are the most admirable guides 
to the best thought and work 
of the day. 

A sample copy free for the 
asking. 





&) 


‘* These leading English Reviews contain 
more articles by more noted writers on any 
important subject than any other series. No 
reader who hopes to keep in touch with the 
best thought of the day on all current ques- 
tions of importance can afford to ignore them.” 
—The Philadelphia Press. 





“It is a most valuable aid to contemporary 
literature in America that all these great Eng- 
lish Reviews are made easily access:ble.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





‘« The writers are always able. . . . The con- 
stant reading of these Keviews lets one out 
into a larger world, and gives breadth and 
vigor to the understanding. They are cos- 
mopolitan in their view and grasp.’"—Zion’s 
LTerald. 





‘*We have literally no rival of the great 
Reviews. ‘The scholar of human life and 
thought is obliged to turn to them for thor- 
ough discussion of great political and social 
questions. We cannot get on without them 
if we care to be in sympathy with our age.” — 
The New Unity. 











‘** We advise any of our readers who desire 
to broaden their minds by their reading to 
take one or more of the leading English Re- 
views.” —LEng/neering News. 

‘* The topics treated are timely, and the list 
of contributors is both distinguished and au- 
thoritative.”— The Examiner, . 








‘* The best types of the most finished Eng- 
lish now written.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


The World’s Leading Reviews 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW, each $4.50 per vear; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 


$16.00; single copies, 40 cents. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, SCOT- 


TISH REVIEW, each $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, 


$1.25. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one 


quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 
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WORKS OF EDWIN P. WHIPPLE 


We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most subtle, discriminating, and profound of 
critics. Nor are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said that some of Whipple’s essays 
were the subtlest and ablst and clearest in expression that he had ever read. Miss Mitford 
wrote that they would vear comparison with ary of their class in the older country. Pres- 
cott declared that no critic had “ ever treated his topics with more discrimination and acute- 
ness.” His essay on Wordsworth itself would have made a reputation for another man; 
and delicious morsels are to be found on every page of his books, which those who read will 
Jind. — London Spectator. tp 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 


In two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


ConTENTs or Votume I. — Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of America; Sydney Smith; Daniel Webster ; Wordsworth ; 
Byron, etc. Contents of Votume L[.— Old English Dramatists ; Romance of Rascality; The Croakers of Society and 
Literature ; Rufus Choate; Prescutt’s Histories ; Shakespeare s Critics, etc. : 


I attribute great value to your critical opinions. — OLiver WENDELL HoLMEs. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Contents: Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels and Novelists: Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; The Ludi- 
crous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual Health and J)isease ; Wordsworth; Bryant, etc. 


The peculiar chirm of Whipple's criticism consists in the mass of illustrative matter drawn from an exceedingly wide course 
of reading, with which hesurrounds it. Apt anecilotes, historical 6o0n-mots, and quaint reficctions from old authors abound 
in his pages, and are appiicd with singular felicity to adorn and enhance the interest of the subject in hand. — New York 


“CHARACTER AND CHARACTERISTIC MEN 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Contents: Character; Intellectual Character; Heroic Character; The American Mind; The English Mind; Thack- 
eray; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Edward Everett; Thomas Starr King; Agassiz, etc. 


Mr. Whipple has a wonderful insight into character ; and whether writing of Hawthorne or Thackeray, Washington or 
Everett, Agassiz or Starr Kivug, you know that he nas grasped the whole subject, and told the whole truth. —C. C. Hazg- 
WELL, in Boston Traveler. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Discussing Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Hooker, and many others. 


It may safely be said that through this book more real insight may be had into the spirit of that time than can be ob- 
tained by means of the works of any other ciitical author. — RicHarD GRANT WHITE. 


SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Contents: Young Men in History; Ethics of Popularity; Grit; Cheerfulness; The Genius of Dickens; John A. 
Andrew, etc. 


He is thoroughly conscientious, and always takes healthy views of things. One cannot read him without being ennobled. 
+ « « The more generally this volume is circulated the more deeply will the youth of our country be impressed with the 
grand fact that “ nothing really succeeds which is nut based on reality.”” — Chicago Fournal. 


OUTLOOKS ON SOCIETY, LITERATURE, AND 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. PO LITICS 


ConTENTs: Panics and Investments; A Grand Business Man of the New School; The Swearing Habit; Domestic Ser- 
vice ; Religion and Scientific Theo:ies; American Principles; ‘‘ Lord’? Bacon; Lowell asa Prose Writer; In Dickens- 


_— AMERICAN LITERATURE 


With Introduction by JoHN GREENLFEAF WHITTIER. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Contents: American Literature ; Daniel Webster ; Emerson om Carlyle; Emerson as a Poet; Thomas Starr King. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN 


With fine steel portrait of Mr. Whipple ; and Dr. BARTOL’s Memorial Address. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Contents: Rufus Choate; Recollections of Agassiz: Ralph Waldo Emerson; Motley, the Historian ; Charles Sumner ; 
George Ticknor; Matthew Arnold; Daniel Deronda; George Eliot's Private Life. 


COMPLETE WORKS 


9 volumes, crown 8vo, $13.50 ; half calf, $22.50. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St.. New York 
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For December 


Public Opinion and its Present Method of 
Operation in the United States. 


The National Parks and Reservations. 
A description of their beauty and an explanation of their 
value. 


American Historical Novels. 
A statement of the portions of American History that 
our novelists have successfully used ; to what extent our 
history lends itself to such treatment ; what are our great 
historical novels. 


The True Basis of American Art and Letters. 
An inquiry into the nature of American institutions and 
character out of which original work must come; wherein 
American democracy differs radically, as regards arts and 
literature, from all preceding social and political organi- 
zations. 


The_Southern Heavens — Other Scientific 
Articles. 


The Coming Literary Revival. II. 
A guess at the greatest poems of our generation ; why they 
will endure ; the philosophical basis of literary production 
in the future : the scope of the next great poet’s work. 


The Relation of a Community to its 
Schools. 


The Supply and the Training of Teachers, 
and the Work of Normal Schools. 

An additional article on this fundamental educational sub- 
ject. 

The Negro and the Trade Unions. 

How the industrial opportunities of colored craftsmen are 
restricted in the great industrial centres — a new chapter 
in slavery. 

Our Immigrants and Ourselves. 

A study of the social and political effects of immigration 
on American character, and of the effect of American 
character on immigrants. 

Some Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. 
The third (and last but one) installment of letters by the 
world’s greatest letter-writer ; edited by Dr. Hill. 

Caleb West. 

A continuation of this vigorous story of out-door life among 
lighthouse builders. 

Penelope’s Progress. 

Further chapters of Mrs. Wiggin’s interesting narrative 
begun in the October number. 

The Greatest of These. 

A short story, the scene of which is laid in Sicily. 


The Greater Novels of the Year. 


others. 


THE ATLANTIC 


SOME of the more important features of the December, 1897, 
wssuz and the early issues of 1898 will be as follows : — 


E. L. GODKIN, 
Editor of “ The Nation.” 


JOHN MUIR, 
Author of “1 he Mountains of 
California.” 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
Author of “ lhe Hon. t eter Stirling,” 
“ The Story of an Untold Love,” etc. 


HENRY G. CHAPMAN. 


DR. T. J. J. SEE, 
The Astronomer. 


J. S. TUNISON. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


FREDERIC BURK, 
O/ Clark University 


JOHN STEPHENS DURHAM, 
Formerly U.S. Minister to Hayti. 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. 


GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


HENRY B. FULLER. 


A review and summary. 
Poems by James Whitcomb Riley, Annie Fields, Ellen Glasgow, and 





35 cents a copy. 





= 


$4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Boston and New York 
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COMPLETE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS 


Of Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 
vised by the author. 


New Riverside Edition, thoroughly re- 
(Sold only in Sets.) Poems in two volumes, 
12m0, $3.00; Prose Works in six volumes, 12mo, $9.00. 


Complete 


Works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00; half calf, gilt top, $24.00 ; half polished 


morocco, $26.00. 


An entirely new and handsome edition of Mr. Aldrich’s writings, com- 


prised in eight volumes. 


These have been rearranged and thoroughly 


edited by Mr. Aldrich with a view to making this the definitive edition 


of his works. 


The volumes are printed from new plates of beautiful 


type, and great care has been taken to produce books of high artistic 


simplicity. 


In this edition Mr. Aldrich’s exquisite Poems, Novels, 


Short Stories, and Travel Sketches appear in an unusually attractive 


form. 


Large- Paper Edition, \imited to 250 numbered copies, bound in 
boards, with paper label. — uniform with the previous Large-Paper Edi- 
tions produced at the Riverside Press, which have been received with 


marked favor by book-lovers. 
set, $32.00, met. 


The New Riverside Edition is sold only in sets. 


as follows, of 


In eight octavo volumes. 


Price of the 


Single volumes can be procured, 


Wr. Gforich’s Writings — Separate Nofumes 


POETICAL WORKS — 
Poems. Household Edition. With por- 


trait and illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50; full 
gilt, $2.00. 

Judith and Holofernes. 
$1.25. 

Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Wyndham Towers. 
top, $1.25. 

The Sisters’ Tragedy. With Other 


Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Mercedes. A Drama in- Ten Acts. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Later Lyrics. With a Vignette. 18mo, 


vellum, gilt top, $1.00; artistic cloth, $1.00. 


XXXVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets. 
18mo, illuminated title, vellum cover, $1.00. 
Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book, and 
Other Poems. 18mo, vellum cover, 

illuminated title, $1.00. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 
luminated, bound in antique leather, $1.50. 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, gilt 


Il- 





NOVELS AND TRAVELS 


Marjorie Daw, and Other People. 
$1.50. A 
Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories. 

In Riverside Aldine Series. $1.00. 


This volume and the one before it are not 
identical in contents. 


Prudence Palfrey. $1.50; paper, 50 


cents. 


The Queen of Sheba. 


50 cents. 

The Stillwater Tragedy. 
paper, 50 cents. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. $1.25. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. JAoliday 
Edition. Finely illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other 
Tales. 16mo, $1.25. 

From Ponkapog to Pesth. $1.25. 

An Old Town by the Sea. (Ports- 
mouth.) 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Story of a Cat. Translated from 
the French. With silhouettes. $1.00. 


$1.50; paper, 


$1.50 ; 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ascetlionane 
ILLUSTRATED rat donee 


Songs. Collected, translated, and 
by FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. With 108 = aes 
vure illustrations. 


1 Vol. 4to, met......+.. geneeee $25.00 


Edition de Luxe, \imited to 50 numbered copies 
with the artist’s pereccia and artist’s proc il illustra 
ig oy Biton” With 
By Joun Fisxe. Visornted b Edition. _ 
170 illustrations, comprising Portraits, Ma 
similes, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other Hie 
—— Materials. 1 vol. 8vo 


~Paper Edition. 80, nétes.+.+cee-anesseeees 8.00 


By Henry D. Tuorgav. Holiday Edition. 
Wwe an Introduction by Braprorp Torrey, and 


illustrated with 32 og ogg 2 vols., 12M0... 5.00 


: A Tale of Acadie. Henry W. Lone- 
FELLOW. With an eon: y Miss Atice M. 
LONGFELLow, ten full-page illustrations in color, and 
twelve head and tail pieces, by VioteT Oak ey and 
uel Wittcox Smrrn, pupils of Howarp Pyte. 
1 vol. 8vo 


ude 6s9% bn dn pEp VSM «0c nicdn eked sedate es 2.50 
ttle-Polk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster SuHEr- 


Se New and Enlarged Edition. \\\ustrated by 
Maupe A. and Genevizrve Cowies. 12mo 

aBoy. By Cuarres Duptey Warner. Holi- 
day Editiow% Wlustrated with 30 photogravures. 


Oe nee EHR ee eee ween teehee eeeees 2.00 


— gilt to 
The R ins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By 


capetse Lancrant. Illustrated. Crown 2vo..... 4.00 


FICTION. 


The Story of an Untold Love. By Pau Letcester 
Forp. i6mo 


KCBa a w's-ad cbicukhschae'’s uihs veipoesss ows 1.25 
The Federal a By Cuarues K. Lusu. 16mo 1.25 


ter. By Evven Otney Kirk. 


Raipaanees GE RED Inn's 56-0050.00daccuh > ehensiad sees 1.25 
LORENCE CONVERSE. 16mo0... 1.25 
Unele ee Lishe's Outing, By Rowtanp E. Rosinson. 


Cee seat Ue arses ok sb ane oblpedi kubéodes 1.25 
acne, on the Highway. By Biancue Wi us 


Howarp. 1 vol., r6mo 


a See eect evcr rose eset eseces 1-25 
Other Stories. By 
Eviza Orne WHITE. 16m0....--.+-..--0se-eees 1.25 
. By Cuartes Ecpert Crappock 
TOMO cece ci cece eee crete eee tree wren eeee sane sees 1.25 


Partners ; or, the Big Strike on Heavy-Tree 
Hil. By Brer RTE. 16mo 


t 
An Un Maid. By Jeanie Goutp Lincoin. 
Illustrated. 16mo 


I 
\woods. By spe CHANDLER 


Aaron the 
Harris. Illustrated. eee Sask ocd qOuhees 2.00 
Stories and Sketches for the Y 


Bescuer Stowe. Holiday Edition. 12m0 
The Young By Cuaries Ecpert 
Crappock. With iliveteétions. by Matcotm Fra- 
SER. x12m0 
Paradise. By Hersert 
D. Warp. 16mo, cloth, $1.25; pa 
The Wisdom of Fools. 


By Marcaret De.anp. 
aa 


eee eet eee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 1.2 
A Transatlantic Chatelaine. By Heven Cuoate ‘ 


Prince. 16mo 


FeSO He ee rere weer eesercescesteseses 1.2 
The Day of His Youth. By Avice Brown. 16mo.. - 
Miss Archer Archer. 


1.00 


Archer. By Ciara Louise BURNHAM. 


‘wo Satories me mey- 2 Illinois at Different Periods. 
Mary Hartwett Catuerwoop. With two 
Illustrations. 16mo 


Reet meme ea etat see eseleesesseee 2 
A Girl. By Jeanie Goutp Lincotn. r6mo im 
Sweet Clover: A Romance of the White City. By 

Cara Louise BurnHAM. In Riverside Paper 
GREE; TO a a 5 ag SEF hain Sa iN a ceesceceecdor, +50 
POETRY. 
The mariage Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Cambridge Edition. With a Biographical and Criti- 
cal Essay by W. E. Henxev, Notes and Indexes to 
Titles and wa ee bes Sc Cam ; 
Editions of iellow, ittier, imes. Lowel 
= Browning ith a fine portrait of Burns, and 
reg tp 2 eed of east 
» $2.00; ca it 'y , 
home Br Bt op 8 ¢eenecs Fs = RAI aa 5.50 
rene now Pirst Collected. By Epmunp CLARENCE 
Our Postics Pavorites. By A.C. ‘Kawprick, D-D. B23 
py hy Illustrated. 12INO. +00 yeenees shees 2,00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


| ote et, 


The Ln 5, adie an Evolutionist. 
BoTT, D.D. 16mo, gilt top 
ity and Progress. 


Gondola Da ay aa 4 
trated by t pa i 1 vol. +) 12M0 
@ in Buddha-Fi 


Pane eee wee were enews acer esseesenes 1.50 


DOF - «Savas coon -50 


Sin 60nd sha ced ruven -Wende Sel oiapsesce s tnp ove’ 1.25 
The Poynton. By HenrvJames........., . 
The Sprit of ex Dlincis Fown, and The Little Re 





“ain _Crown 8vo, $ 1.50 1.90 5 Student's Edition, met $1.00 
by musa CuLian Bryan. Student's Edition. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ba Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Mrs. 
T. Frecps. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 
Paper Edition. 8vo, net 


Letters. 
tween John Sterling and Ral We Waldo Emerson. 
Edited, with a Sketch of the Life of Sterling, by 
Epwarp Wa.po Emerson. 16mo 
and Times 





teeter eee ene 1.00 
Edward nom, First Bishop of 
Massachusetts (1726-1803). By Danie. Ducane 
ADDESON. «BY Kisco sccecsccccpesindpetsannbcasten 3.00 
of wthorne. By his daughter, Rose 
Hawtuorne LaTHrop. With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top.......+-sse--++« + 2.00 
a Life. y ELizapetTu STUART 
Pueves, author of “A Singular Life,” ** The Gates 
Ajar,”’ etc. With 24 portraits and other ase ty" 
OMB s. EAMIDS» . < kn is copetvcsdess ted eeu eesenetmnen 
’s First Diary. With an Account of ite 
Discovery and Loss, By Samuet T. Pickarp. 
With Illustrations. 16mo 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Lyman Ap- 
y Georce Harris, D.D. 


en Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to 
“Who Wrote the Bible?’’ By bebsgess 2043 GLap- 
pen, D. ty I by » 16mo. . 


1.2 

pad "By Gaorcs 

A. Gorvon, D.D. 16m Theodioy. y . 
End of 


HISTORY. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. By Joun Fiske. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top.-..-s++0++0 ee seeesr wees 4s 
Under Louis XV. By James. Breck Per- 

KINS. 2 vols., crown 8v0, gilt top 3 
he W ‘he Colonies and the 
Republic West of the Alleg’ 1763-1798. 
Fully illustrated. By Justin Winsor.  8vo, gilt 

to » Story teste w ew eeee ease esergesee ri i seeee i803 - ieaa 4.00 

the Pilgrim athers, - 

A. 5, Ay told by Themselves, their Friends, and 
their Enemies, Edited from the Original Texts, by 
Epwarp Arser, F.S.A. 12mo 


TRAVEL Pipers OBSERVATION. 
y F. Horxinsonw Smit. Iilus- 

: Studies of Hand and 
Soul the Par ast By Larcapio Hearn. 


the Country Rowe About Bos- 
ton. By Epwin Bacon, ith Maps and Illus- 
trations. 16mo, née 


be = e By Otrve Tuorne Miczer. or 
ith ten Illustrations by Bearp., r6mo......2.... 1.2§ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THomas 
Bartey Atpeicu. New Riverside Edition. (Sold 
only in Sets.) Poems in two volumes, t2mo, $3.00; 
Prose Works in six volumes, 12mo, $9.00; Complete 
_ Works, 8 vols. SBINDS 5 vant cbecddpeedtnenaked ede 12,00 

s Complete Works. Riverside Edition. ~ 
Special Seoee 4 13 vols., crown 8vo, the set..... 26.00 
es” Works. Special ea Hf £ = 
tion. 13 vols., crown 8vo, the set....4.--s.s+.00+. 9.50 + 
Lowell's Complete Works. Riverside Edition. ion 
x oe 11 say , crown 8vo, the ye 642 wane mee 16.50 
aria. By Acnzs Repewier. 16mo, gilt top. . «+ 2.25 
‘Arthur and the Table Round. Tales 
from the old French of Crestien of Troyes. W 
an Introduction and Notes. By Witt1am WELIis 
Newest. 2 vols., | CFOWN BVO....---+ cess eaee rs 
Talks on the Study of terature. “Be Aad Bates. 
GOURD Ss ake eo cE ASkanctess och apaekin ite 1.40 
Diary. Compiled by Francs H. Avian. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo.. 1.25 
Shaw The Monument to Robert 


Gould Shaw. Its 0 Ag Completior., and Un- 


veiling. —_ MATES 0 ns natincauiechsé eps sate 


of American Authors By Oscax Fav ~ 6g? 


Cco., Roasts, AND New York. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 








Titscan Songs. ¢ erg Wi we «ra and 
With 108 superb, highly artistic, full-page designs. Quarto, $25.00, Patent nn sh 
‘net. £dition de Luxe, limited to 50 numbered copies, each with the ALEXANDER 
artist’s autograph and artist’s proof illustrations. Large Quarto, $100.00, 
net. 
One of the most important and attractive publications since Vedder’s illustrated edition 
- of Omar Khayyam’s Rubdiydt. 
The Critical Period of American History (1783-1789). JOHN FISKE 
ustrated Edition, With about 170:Mlustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other Historical 
Materials. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half polished morocco, $6.25. 
«This volume is illustrated in the same style as the “ American Revolution,” last year. 


The Mycenaean Age. DR. CHRESTOS 
"A study of. the nm ge and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. ies oo eda 

With an introduction by Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld, a map, plans, and tables, 

and over 150 iflastratione, including many full-page plates. Bound in © J- ehh ni tae, 

handsome style. Large 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. Bor ge aye 
A most deligitful-contribution to our knowledge of ancient art and life.— Review of 

_ Reviews. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. RODOLFO LANCIANI 
With numerous illustrations and 17 maps. and plans. Crown 8vo, 

*$4.00._ An admirable companion-book for travelers and students. 


Evangeline. HENRY W. 
| New Holiday Edition. With an introduction by Miss ALIce M. Lonc- LONGFELLOW 
FELLOW, ten unusually fine full-page illustrations in color, and twelve head - 
and tail pieces by VioLeT OsKLEy and Jesstz W1LLcox Sir, pupils of 
“Howarp Pyie. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 
Walden. . HENRY D. THOREAU 
Holiday Edition. A very attractive edition of Thoreau’s most. charac- 
teristic book, with an introduction by BRADFORD ToRREY. 30 full-page 
: mera illustrations, including Walden Views, Concord Views, 
; raits, etc. 2 vols., L2mo, $5.00. 
* Little-Folk Lyrics, FRANK DEMPSTER 
‘ . Holiday Edition, With 16 exquisite illustrations, mostly full-page, by —_ 
» Misses Mauve A. CowLes and GENEVIEVE COWLES. I2mo, $1.50. 
Being a Boy. CHARLES DUDLEY 
. With an introduction and 32 capital full-page illustrations from pho‘ - WARKER 
“graphs by CLirron JouHNsoN. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Story of Jesus Christ: 
An Interpretation. With many illustrations selected from the best 
works of modern masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
. A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It promises to be ont of the 
great books of the time. 
Aaron in the Wildwoods. JOEL CHANDLER 
A boy ‘com new Thimblefinger story of Aaron while a “ runaway.” — 
With 24 full-page illustrations by Otrver Herrorp. Square 8vo, $2.00. 
' Gondola Days. F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


»» A charming book on Venice and its attractions. With illuscrations by 
the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


. The Young Mountaineers. CHARLES BGBERT 
‘: Absorbing Short Stories of Boy Adventures. With illustrations. 12mo. 
¥ +50. 
- An Unwilling Maid. 
; ‘A capital story of the Revolution, for girls. With illustrations. 16mo, 
1.25. : 
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